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“Ive Heard the Revelly” 


This very apt quotation from Kipling’s “Barrack Room Ballads” has 
been the inspiration for the title of Snaffies’ latest book of sketches. 

In it he has produced a fascinating and amusing collection of sketches 
and stories of all branches of the Service, which the Author-Artist has 
illustrated and told in his inimitable way. 


Included in this book is a section devoted to sporting incidents and 
memories. Again he has been influenced for the caption by his second 
favourite author—the creator of the immortal John Jorrocks—and very 
at abies who It is easy to imagine that the 

subjects will appeal to all soldiers who have ridden after Fox, Pig, Jack 
and Drag Hounds, and it also includes some sketches which should 
interest and anause those who have aspired to win over Steeplechase and 
Point-to-Point Courses. 


i eee Price 21/- net 
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HIS LIFE AND YOURS 

depend upon first-class equipment 

~~ which costs money. You can 

help the lifeboatman to keep up 

his great tradition of service. 

Send your contribution, however 
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SPECIALISED COACHING 
FOR THE ARMY PROMOTION AND 
STAFF COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMS. 





Metropolitan College courses are conducted entirely through the 
post and may be commenced at any time. Air-mail facilities 
enable the courses to be taken conveniently by officers stationed 
in any part of the world. 


1953 Examination Results : 


PROMOTION TO CAPTAIN 





Pass Percentage 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE STUDENTS Sa a Fi 
All Other Entrants 44 


STAFF COLLEGE ENTRANCE 


32 of the 35 Competitive Vacancies and 156 of the 177 passes 
were awarded to candidates coached by the Metropolitan College. 


@ Features of a Metropolitan College Course include: Expert 
personal guidance by experienced army tutors—Authoritative and 
helpful study notes—Adequate examination practice and model 
answers to all test papers—Guarantee of coaching until successful 
—Moderate tuition fees, payable by instalments. 


@ The College courses for the Staff College Entrance Examin- 
ations are provided officially through the Institute of Army 
Education. Those for the examinations for promotion to captain 
and major respectively are conducted directly by the College. 


Write for a free copy of the College ** Army 
Examinations Prospectus” to the Secretary, 


METROPOLITAN COLLECE 


ST. ALBANS 




















CONSTABLE 
10 Orange St. London W.C.2 





The Reason 
Why 


CECIL 
WOODHAM -SMITH 


“This is certainly the best 
modern book on the Crimean 
War. Cecil Woodham-Smith is 
known to many admirers for a 
masterly biography of Florence 
Nightingale and in this study 
she has increased her consider- 
able reputation.” 

CurisTopHER Sykes (Time & Tide) 


Tilus., Maps, 15s. 





Archangel 
1918-1919 


FIELD MARSHAL 
LORD IRONSIDE 


“General Ironside gives a 
fascinating account of the physi- 
cal difficulties he encountered 
along that frozen waste that 
borders the White Sea Here the 
character of the British soldier 
is seen at its best. A book of 
great candour and honesty.” 

M. Puities Price (Manchester Guardian) 


Iilus., Maps, 21s. 

















Points About Life Assurance 


War and Flying Risks CAN normally be covered at ordinary civilian 
— Existing policies restricting cover or charging extra premiums can 


usually be converted to advantage. 


Officers with present intention to pilot aircraft or warned for Far East 
can get only restricted cover OR pay extra premiums. Such restrictions may 


grow if international tension increases. 


It pays to start policies young, and before becoming involved in policy 
restrictions : by delaying you also pay higher premiums and lose Bonuses. 
(Apropos of which do NOT take long-term Endowments Without Profits, 


advertised at low premiums. ) 


Income Tax concessions usually represent a subsidy of 22% and make 


Life Assurance a very good investment. Life Ass’ 


urance can also help greatly 


in connection with Estate Duty and House Purchase. 
DETAILED AND UNBIASED RECOMMENDATIONS AND 
EXPLANATIONS TO MEET YOUR PROBLEM ARE GIVEN 
FREELY AND WITHOUT OBLIGATION. 
HOUSE PURCHASE—Great advantages can be obtained by starting an 
t Assurance many years before you expect to buy a house. 


Endowmen: 
I shall be glad to explain fully. 











EDUCATIONAL EXPENSES—The ordinary Educational Endowment 
Policies are sound, but I should like to present more profitable alternatives for 
your consideration. 

A LEAFLET “Notes on Life Assurance for Young Officers ” will be sent on 


Tequest. 
ALSO—Insurance of household contents, kit and valuables, motors, winter 
sports, etc., and investments, annuities, etc. (Kit & Valuables in Europe at 
15/-%, as in Great Britain.) 
R. T. WILLIAMS, Ltd. 
69-70 EAST STREET, BRIGHTON 


(Brigadier R. T. Williams) 
Tel : Brighton 23056 





























From the seam up 


The winding engine and equipment bringing the miners 
and the coal to the surface are made by Vickers- 
Armstrongs. The cement for the foundations of the 
road down the valley came from Vickers-Armstrongs 
machines. Even the soap the men used in the pithead 
baths was compressed and shaped in Vickers- 
Armstrongs mills and plodders. So varied are the 
post-war products of this famous organization that 
they touch the miner’s life at many points, at his work 
and in his home—as indeed they touch the lives of all 
of us, whatever our calling. 

















VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS LIMITED 


VICKERS HOUSE - BROADWAY - LONDON - SWI 


SHIPBUILDING AND REPAIRS @ DOCK GATES AND CAISSONS @ DIESEL ENGINES (MARINE) 
VARIABLE SPEED GEARS ® BRITISH CLEARING PRESSES @® CEMENT MAKING MACHINERY 
CARDBOARD-BOXMAKING MACHINERY @ MINE WINDERS, SKIPS AND CAGES @ PRINTING MACHINES 
VICKERS GILL PUMPS @ CONDENSING PLANT @ PAINT AND SOAP MAKING MACHINERY 


VA 4A 











DENZIL SKINNER 
& COMPANY LTD. 


Manufacturers of 


PERFECT SCALE 
MODELS 


We manufacture a series of 


ARMOURED VEHICLES 
in miniature, constructed in metal 
and perfect in minute detail. 
Immediate delivery of 1/72 Scale (6 ft. to 
1 inch) models of the more important 
types of vehicles in use by the principal 
Armies of the World. 

Nothing could be more effective for 
RECOGNITION & TACTICAL 
TRAINING 
Several Military Establishments employ 
our models. 

A limited range of models built to other 
scales is available. Special requirements 
met on request. Quantities supplied to 
order. Tactical maps or lay-outs prepared. 
Your enquiry will receive careful and 
prompt attention. 


Works : 
Hope Fountain, Portsmouth Road, 
CAMBERLEY, Surrey 














BOSTOCK & KIMPTON Lip 


IE MERCHANTS SPECIALISING IN SERVICE 
To” NAVAL, MILITARY AND AIR FORCE MESSES 


Proprietors of “ G.H.Q.” & other Sherries 
PANTON HOUSE, 25, HAYMARKET 


LONDON, S.W.1 


TELEPH ONE TRAFALGAR 1441-2 


$ 





By Appointment 
Naval Outfitters to 
the late King George VI 


ESTABLISHED 1785 


uniform and 
plain clothes 


Gieves 


weimeTEeo 


27 OLD BOND STREET LONDON WI 
Telephone - HYDe Park 2276 





Portsmouth * Southamp * Bour h* Bath 
Chatham * Weymouth * Plymouth * Liverpool 
Edinburgh * Londonderry * Malta * Gibraltar 














Picture Deaters By Appointment To 
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Tae Late Tae Late 
Kuve Geonce VI THE Queen Mary 


PARKER GALLERY 


(FOUNDED 1750) 
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PRINTS, PAINTINGS, RELICS 
AND MODELS 


CATALOGUES POST FREE 


CROs on 2% ALBEMARLE STREET, 
5906-7 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 


RESTORATION A SPECIALITY 
































The Biggest Return 
for the 
smallest outlay 


Every Officer needs investment for 
himself, and protection for his 
dependants—but he wants “the 
biggest return for the smallest 
outlay.” 


We can supply, not only “ Tailor 
made” schemes to meet your par- 
ticular requirements—Education, 
House Purchase, Family Income 
and even a better return on ex- 
isting policies, all not only at pro- 
bably lower basic cost than obtain- 
able elsewhere but on terms especially 
advantageous to you. 


We are now offering to members 
of the Forces, for a limited time, 
the following concessions on all new 
policies. 


* An initial refund of 10/- per 
cent. of the sum assured on the 
first year’s premium, of all basic 
ordinary Life and Endowment 
policies. 


* 5% (l/- in the £1) Discount off 
all their motor car, kit and 
other insurance premiums. 


This means getting all your policies 
at minimum cost. 


Write to-day, without obligation, 
stating your date of birth and re- 
quirements to :— 


D. J. FERGUSON & CO. 


THE “ FORCES ” INSURANCE BROKERS 
C.2 DEPT. 
*¢ Silver Birches,” The Avenue, 
CAMBERLEY, SURREY 


Telephone: CAMBERLEY 1222 














A new volume in the official 
New Zealand War History 


CRETE 
By D. M. DAVIN 


‘...the book is not only exceptionally 
well written... but is also a first- 
class piece of military scholarship ...’ 

The Economist 


Fully illustrated 30s. net 


Volume VIII in the History of 
U.S. Naval Operations in 
World War II 


NEW GUINEA AND 
THE MARIANAS 


By SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON 


The tempo of the American advance 
in the Pacific gathered momentum in 
1944. The principal naval thrust 
brought the main Japanese fleet out 
to battle in the largest carrier engage- 
ment of the war. Professor Morison 
describes these events with his usual 
verve, flavoured by outspoken criti- 


cisms and commendation. 


42s. net 


OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 





















It is fifty years since man achieved 
powered flight. Napier’s work with 
the internal combustion engine dates 
back even further, while today Napier 
engines and products for the aircraft 
industry anticipate new standards in 


military and commercial aviation. 


D, NAPIER AND SON LIMITED 
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Guardians of the West 


One of the strongest arguments for peace 
in the world is the air strength of the West. 
Much of this stems from the great 
Hawker Siddeley Group . . . builder of 
incomparable jet-aircraft and jet-engines. 
Three of its most famous products are 
the Hawker Hunter, the world’s finest 
fighter . . . the Avro Vulcan, the world’s 
first 4-jet delta-winged bomber . . . the 
Gloster Javelin, that most formidable 
all-weather delta-winged interceptor. 

All these are in super-priority production 
for the R.A.F. 


ley Group / 18 St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1. 


\y A. V. ROE + GLOSTER + ARMSTRONG WHITWORTH 


HAWKER + AVRO CANADA + ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY 
HAWKSLEY + BROCKWORTH ENGINEERING 


AIR SERVICE TRAINING + HIGH DUTY ALLOYS 


AND WORLD LEADER IN AVIATION 
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THE INSTITUTION 


The Institution is situated opposite the Horse Guards in Whitehall. It provides 
members with a comfortable reading room containing the leading papers, periodicals, and 
principal Service (including foreign) Journals. 

There is a lecture theatre where lectures are given followed by discussions in which 
officers of every rank are encouraged to take part. 


Members can obtain on loan four volumes at a time from the best professional library 
in the Country. They are provided with a free copy of the JouRNAL. 
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The rates of subscription are :— 
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mas Day, and Good Friday. Members may obtain free passes for their friends on applica- 
tion to the Secretary. 
Members of the Services in uniform are admitted free. 














SECRETARY’S NOTES 


February, 1954 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
The Anniversary Meeting will be held at 3 p.m. on Tuesday, 2nd March, 1954. The 
Council will present their Annual Report and Accounts, and there will be an election to fill 
vacancies on the Council. Copies of the Annual Report and Accounts for 1953 can be 
obtained on application to the Secretary. 


COUNCIL 
Vice-President 


Marshal of the Royal Air Force The Lord Newall, G.C.B., O.M., G.C.M.G., C.B.E., 
A.M., has been elected a Vice-President. 


Elected Member 
Brigadier A. D. McKechnie, D.S.O., O.B.E., T.D., A.D.C., has been elected a Terri- 


torial Army Member in the vacancy caused by the resignation of Lieut.-Colonel R. D. 
Judd, D.S.O., M.C., on proceeding abroad. 


Ex Officio Members 
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Camberley. 


Air Vice-Marshal D. Macfadyen, C.B., C.B.E., Commandant of the Royal Air 
Force Staff College. 


Honorary Member 


Major-General G. R. Turner, C.B., M.C., D.C.M., has accepted the invitation of the 
Council to serve as Honorary Member for Canada. 


NEW MEMBERS 
The following officers joined the Institution between 21st October, 1953, and 21st 
January, 1954 :— 
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Commander D. F. Johnson, D.S.C., R.N. 
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Captain J. D. Grice, Royal Tank Regiment. 

Brigadier C. McI. Delf, late Indian Army. 
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Brigadier J. T. Reckitt, M.C. 
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Major W. M. A. Conran, Royal Artillery. 
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Captain P. H. Wood, The Devonshire Regiment. 
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Captain J. Laurence-Smith, Royal Tank Regiment. 
Captain N. T. Bagnall, M.C., The Green Howards. 
Lieut.-Colonel E. R. Price, T.D., Royal Signals, T.A. 
Major J. Martlew, The Lancashire Fusiliers. 
Brigadier F. W. Cooper, D.S.O., Defence Force of the Union of South Africa. 
Captain M. E. S. Hankinson, Scots Guards. 


AIR FORCE 


Flight Lieutenant P. Lovatt, R.A.F. 

Wing Commander G. McKenzie, D.F.C., R.A.F. 
Wing Commander N. M. Bayliss, R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant I. M. Pedder, D.F.C., R.A.F. 
Squadron Leader T. R. I. R. Sanceau, R.A.F. 
Flight Lieutenant J. A. G. Slessor, R.A.F. 
Squadron Leader C. R. Turner, A.F.C., R.A.F. 
Squadron Leader C. W. Watson, A.F.C., R.A.F. 
Squadron Leader T. F. Burd, R.A.F. 


PRIZE MEMBERSHIP 


Pilot Officer P. J. Anstee, R.A.F., has been awarded five years’ free membership of 
the Institution. 


COVENANTED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The Council hope that many more members will support the scheme for covenanted 
subscriptions, details of which have been circulated to all members. 
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This materially assists the Institution because it enables income tax at the full 
current rate to be reclaimed on each subscription. It is emphasized that a Deed of 
Covenant entails no additional expense to the member, but it goes a long way towards 
meeting the increased essential costs of administration. The Council wish to thank the 
many members who have re-covenanted since the beginning of the year. 

To date, there are 1,437 annual and 274 life covenanted members. 


Any member who has not received his copy of the scheme or who requires new forms 
is requested to communicate with the Secretary. 


LIAISON OFFICERS 

With the object of making the facilities afforded by membership of the Institution 
better known to the Services, the Council have invited the principal commands at home 
and overseas to nominate Liaison Officers. 

It is hoped that the Liaison Officers will be able to suggest, from time to time, ways 
in which the Institution can be of greater value to the serving officer. 

Liaison Officers are provided with particulars of the Institution-and forms to enable 
them to enrol members without further formality. 

The following is a list of officers who have been nominated as Liaison Officers, and 
the Commands or Establishments they represent :— 


Establishment or Command Name 


Amphibious Warfare Headquarters Lieut.-Colonel N. H. Tailyour, D.S.O., R.M. 
Joint Services Staff College Major P. E. C. Tuckey. 
British Joint Services Mission, 


Washington. ... Lieut.-Colonel I. R. Ferguson-Innes. 
Office of the High Commissioner 
for India. ; eS Major B. S. Ahluwalia. 
ROYAL NAVY 
Home Fleet Commander N. R. Corbet-Milward, R.N. 


Lieut.-Commander J. A. Douglas, R.N. 
Commander J. S. H. Lawrence, R.N. 
Vacant. 


Flag Officer Air (Home) ... 
Flag Officer, Scotland .... 
H.M.S. Excellent ... 





H.M.S. Dryad 234 ‘ Lieut.-Commander F. St. P. Woodhouse, R.N. 
Flag Officer, Submarines .. Captain A. R. Hezlet, D.S.O., D.S.C., R.N. 
Reserve Fleet Lieut.-Commander A. Bowen, R.N. 


R.N. Barracks, Chatham.. 
R.N. Barracks, Devonport 
R.N. Barracks, Portsmouth 
R.N. College, Greenwich ... 
Portsmouth Group, R.M.... 
Plymouth Group, R.M. 


Anti-Aircraft Command ... 
Eastern Command 
Northern Command ‘ie 
Northern Ireland District 
Scottish Command 
Southern Command 


Western Command 
East Africa Command 
Far East Land Forces 





Commander G. H. Evans, R.N. 
Captain (S) H. C. Lockyer, R.N. 
Lieut.-Commander T. S, Sampson, R.N. 
Major P. J. Eastman-Nagle. 

Lieutenant A. Higson, R.M. 

Captain F. R. A. D. Taylor, R.M. 


ARMY 


Lieut.-Colonel R. G. Osborn. 
Lieut.-Colonel C. L. C. Roberts, M.B.E. 
Lieut.-Colonel C. M. F. Deakin 

Major G. D. Dunlop, M.B.E., M.C. 
Lieut.-Colonel H. N. Blair 

Vacant. 

Major G. A. F. Steede. 

Major J. H. Holmes. 

Major R. P. Macdonald. 
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B.A.O.R. ... ..- Lieut.-Colonel J. E. T. Willes, M.B.E. 
British Troops in Egypt .. .-- Major J. McA. Plunkett, T.D. 
Staff College, Camberley .. ... Lieut.-Colonel F. W. Young, M.B.E. 


Pakistan Military Academy, Kakul Major Ch. Mohd. Shaukat Riza. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 


Bomber Command aut ... Group Captain J. N. H. Whitworth, D.S.O., 
D.F.C. 

Fighter Command.. ast ... Squadron Leader B. T. Procter. 

Coastal Command.. ... Squadron Leader J. M. Gilchrist, M.B.E. 

Flying Training Command ... Group Captain J. B. Altham. 

Technical Training Command ... Group Captain C. W. Dicken, C.B.E. 

Transport Command ube ... Wing Commander C. V. Winn, D.S.O., O.B.E., 
D.F.C. 

Maintenance Command ... .... Wing Commander O. Gradon, O.B.E. 

Home Command ... ies ... Air Commodore T. B. Prickman, C.B., C.B.E. 

Far East Air Force "i ... Wing Commander R. O. Buskell, D.F.C. 

Second Tactical Air Force ... Squadron Leader F. H. P. Lewer. 


GOLD MEDAL AND TRENCH GASCOIGNE PRIZE ESSAY COMPETITION, 
1953 


The following entries were received :— 
“ If the salt shall have lost its savour.” 
“‘ Quis custodiet ipsos custodes.” 
“ Pride and prejudice.” 
“ Westward-Ho!” 
“ Keep your powder dry.” 


“ It is therefore our business so to be patriots as not to forget we are gentlemen.” 
“* Magnae spes altera Romae.” 


GOLD MEDAL AND TRENCH GASCOIGNE PRIZE ESSAY COMPETITION, 
1954 


Particulars of the current competition will be found in the leaflet in this JouRNAL. 


MUSEUM 
ADDITIONS 

A trooper’s full-dress uniform, 1st County of London (Duke of Cambridge’s) Hussars, 
1914. Given by R. A. Hill, Esq. 

An officer’s full-dress busby with plume, Royal Horse Artillery, 1914. Given by 
Marshal of the Royal Air Force Sir Edward Ellington, G.C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E. 

An officer’s coatee and shoulder-belt, 4th (Royal Irish) Dragoon Guards, circa 1790. 
Given by Captain W. J. Goldsmith. 

A model of the destroyer H.M.S. Barfleur, contained in a glazed case. 

A sword bayonet, naval pattern, 1871. Given by the Admiralty. 


An officer’s full-dress coat, 21st Light Dragoons, circa 1760; an officer’s coatee, 
Galloway Militia, circa 1810; a Staff Officer’s coatee, civca 1810; and a shako, 45th 
Regiment of Foot, 1878. Given by Captain P. E. Abbott, R.A. 


Presentations of other items, mainly medals, by Mrs. N. Hawthorne, Mrs. D. Potter, 
Major H. M. G. Baillie, and Mr. G. Cunningham are also gratefully acknowledged. 











SECRETARY'S NOTES 
JOURNAL 


Offers of suitable contributions to the JourNAL are invited. Confidential matter 
cannot be used, but there is ample scope for professional articles which contain useful 
lessons of the recent war; also contributions of a general Service character, such as 
strategic principles, command and leadership, morale, staff work, and naval, military, 
and air force history, customs, and traditions. 


The Editor is authorized to receive articles from serving officers, and, if found suitable, 
to seek permission for their publication from the appropriate Service Department. 


Army officers are reminded that such articles must be accompanied by the written 
approval of the author’s commanding officer. 


CHANGES OF ADDKESS 


Members are particularly requested to notify any change of address which will affect 
the dispatch of the JouRNAL. 


Naval officers are strongly advised to keep the Institution informed of their address, 
as JOURNALS sent to them via C.W. Branch of the Admiralty are invariably greatly delayed. 


As a serving officer is liable to frequent changes of station, it is better for such 
members to register either a permanent home or a bank address. 


FOR SALE 
THE STRATEGY OF THE SouTH-East AstA COMMAND 


Owing to the demand for copies of the above-named lecture, given in 1946 by 
Admiral the Earl Mountbatten of Burma, arrangements have been made for a reprint, 
with the appropriate pull-out map; price 2s. 6d., post paid. 


LECTURE PROGRAMME 


The lecture on ‘“ Air Power and the Future of War,” by Marshal of the Royal Air 
Force Sir John Slessor, G.C.B., D.S.O., M.C., will now be given on Wednesday, 14th April, 
1954, instead of 31st March. 











Reproduced by kind permission of ‘‘ The Times,”’ London 


EVEREST FROM THE SOUTH-WEST 


The Khumbu Valley and glacier are seen in the lower right-hand corner ; the foot of the 
Icefall is at the point where the Khumbu glacier bends sharply towards the right ; the 
Western Cwm, partly hidden by cloud, runs up to the foot of the steep wall at its head. 
This is the Lhotse Face. Lhotse stands towards the right top corner ; the gap between 
Lhotse and Everest is the South Col. 
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THE ASCENT OF MOUNT EVEREST 


By BRIGADIER SIR JOHN Hunt, C.B.E., D.S.O. 
On Monday, 19th October, 1953, at 3 p.m. 
THE Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery, C.H., D.C.L., in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN : My task, a purely formal one, is to introduce to you Sir John Hunt, 
the leader of the Everest expedition. Introduction is hardly necessary for one whose name 
has been on the lips of all of us since the 2nd June last when, at the time of the Coronation, 
news was received of the British triumph over Everest. 

To many of us interested in mountaineering, Sir John is known not only as a keen 
mountaineer but as an experienced trainer of mountaineers. The military Alpine unit 
which he trained in Canada never got their full chance during the war, but they, at any 
rate, gave him an opportunity of developing his qualities as a leader of mountaineers. 
It was with that supreme quality that he was responsible for that great triumph, the 
ascent of Everest. 


I shall now ask Sir John Hunt to address us. 


LECTURE 


EFORE I start to tell you the story of the first ascent of Mount Everest, I 
Bees like to say two things. Before we ever started last Winter to plan 

and prepare to go to that mountain, we had in fact been preceded by a great 
many people. I do not want to labour the point beyond saying that we who climbed 
the mountain feel strongly that we did no more than finish a story which had been 
going on for a very long time. 


It was, in fact, way back in Ig21 that the first expedition was sent to Everest 
with the task of finding out whether it could be climbed, and there were in all no 
less than 11 major expeditions whose task it was to try and get to the top. So, 
before we started to get ready, we had the enormous advantage of the experience— 
the very hard-won experience—of many others before us, and in fact the answers to 
many of the problems. 


The other point which I should like to make is that to organize and send an 
expedition to Everest, or any similarly ambitious venture, is a pretty formidable 
business. We started to plan and prepare last Winter, and we had five months 
before we were due to go to Nepal, and those five months were an exceedingly busy 
time. The only reason I make that point is to emphasize that if it had not been 
for the practical advice of those who had been there before, and the active help in 
getting our equipment, food, and other stores ready, we should not have been so 
successfully launched. 

A 
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It is worth stressing, perhaps, that we went to enormous trouble in that pre- 
paratory period to test the equipment before we actually ordered it, under conditions 
comparable to those we expected to meet in the Himalayas. One of these tests 
took the form of a visit to Switzerland in December, 1952, where some of us spent 
four days and three nights on a high pass trying out some of our more critical items 
of equipment—-tents, sleeping bags, mattresses, clothing, boots, and so on, under 
pretty rigorous conditions. It is rather interesting looking back at that period of 
trial and test to find that the conditions we met there were scarcely less rigorous 
on the Jungfraujoch at 11,500 feet than those met several months later on the 
South Col of Everest at 26,000 feet. 


One of the lessons learned from the past was that if we were to get up Everest 
we must spend a period of time in order to acclimatize ourselves—to get used to 
increasing altitude ; it meant that we must spend up to a month getting ourselves 
really fit for the job. So in the programme of training which was worked out in 
London before we started there was a three weeks’ period for this process of 
acclimatization. From the past we had also learned that the most likely time when 
we should have an opportunity of attempting to reach the summit would be after 
the Winter gales, when the extreme cold had abated, and before the seasonal bad 
weather—the monsoon—came in. We hoped we should find a fine weather gap 
some time after mid-May and before the middle of June. Of course we could not 
be sure that we should be lucky to have such a lull at all, but the whole programme 
was designed to get us in a position high up on the mountain and ready to make an 
assault by mid-May. 

It was a great moment for us all when we assembled at Kathmandu, the capital 
of Nepal, for it was the first time that we had collected together as a complete party. 
It was here that we met our 20 Sherpas, engaged for us by the Himalayan Club, 
under their great sirdar, Tenzing. 

Most of the Sherpas live in Nepal, in the district of Khumbu, which is in the 
shadow of Everest, and a few of them have made a livelihood from carrying loads 
for expeditions concerned with exploration and climbing in the Himalayas. There 
they were, introducing themselves with broad grins, dressed in an odd assortment 
of clothing which had been borrowed or otherwise obtained from earlier expeditions. 
All were delighted with the prospect of going to Everest. 


We had three hectic days at Kathmandu, sorting out our baggage and recruiting 
local men as coolies to carry it on the long journey to Everest, a journey of about 
170 miles. The baggage weighed about seven and a half tons. This may seem 
excessive, but we had determined in our planning that we should take with us 
everything we should need on the mountain. In terms of coolies, each carrying on 
an average 60 lb., which is the regular load, this worked out at 350 men, so we moved 
in two convoys at a day’s interval in order to ease the problem of local food supplies 
in the villages along the way, and to avoid making the business of starting along 
the narrow track through Nepal and arriving at the end of a stage too protracted. 


Our journey to Everest lay for the most part mainly due East across the big 
rivers, cutting across the grain of the country ; this involved repeatedly climbing 
up high ridges and descending into deep valleys. After about 150 miles we were to 
reach a river known as the Dudh Kosi, which has its origin in Everest, and follow 
this northwards until we reached the monastery of Thyangboche. This was the 
place which I had chosen on the map, where we would set up a first base camp and 
stop for a while in order to train and get increasingly accustomed to the height—to 
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become acclimatize<i before continuing the journey from Thyangboche to Everest 
itself. Although strenuous, this journey across the main lines of drainage from the 
Himalayas was a fascinating one; it was also excellent training for the great task 
ahead of us. 


We had a wonderful journey through the beautiful land of Nepal. At the 
beginning of the march the country was quite open, the hillsides not too steep, and 
there was rich cultivation. It was, in fact, the sort of ground we needed to ‘run us 
in’ gradually as we went along. It was in many ways the best time of the year— 
early March. The weather was perfect, and it was still quite cool in these lower 
valleys, where it gets very hot later on. The early blossom was out ; in the culti- 
vated areas the almond trees were in full bloom, and as we got higher we came into 
the rhododendron forest, starting at the 6,000 feet level with trees in scarlet flower. 
As we reached higher altitudes these trees became more- dwarfed in size and the 
flowers were more variegated—pinks, whites, and yellows. In addition, there were 
many magnificent magnolia trees in full blossom, with their heavily-scented white 
flowers. I am told that these trees are dying out in their wild state. 





We found the people very interesting. The women folk are very attractive in 
their gaily coloured homespun garments, wearing coloured bangles on their arms, and 
around their necks necklaces of coral. The menfolk are more plainly and scantily 
attired. And they found us no less interesting. They were always inquisitive about 
our equipment, and they enjoyed inspecting our binoculars, although they preferred to 
look through them the wrong way round ! 


As we reached the crest of each great ridge we caught a glimpse of the snow 
mountains to the North ; the main Himalayan chain, still quite a long way off and 
almost unreal in appearance but, of course, of intense interest to us. We plunged 
down thousands of feet to the gorges and crossed rivers by rudimentary bridges made 
of logs, or by a more precarious chain and plank structure, swinging high above the 
torrent. 


It was a most delightful march. The stages were quite short because our coolies, 
heavily laden as they were, could not march very far each day and we had plenty of 
time to enjoy ourselves, indulging in our own particular interests, whether collecting 
insects or studying bird life. We arrived in camp at the end of each stage quite early 
in the afternoon after a march of not more than Io or 12 miles ; we had time to discuss 
plans and get to know each other in these ideal conditions, and I believe that this laid 
the foundations for the team work which was to be so important later on. 


After about 12 days we reached the great gorge of the Dudh Kosi where we 
turned North towards the Everest group ; it was a great thrill when, on the last day 
of our march towards Thyangboche, we suddenly caught sight of this group to the 
North, no longer so far off, with Everest itself peeping above the tremendous ridge 
joining Lhotse with Nuptse. It runs at a height of over 25,000 feet for three miles. 


On 26th March, we reached the site chosen for the first base camp, Thyang- 
boche. The monastery is situated on a high ridge at nearly 13,000 feet. Thyangboche 
must be one of the loveliest places in the world. It is surrounded by the magnificent 
snow and ice peaks which dominate it on all sides, and the buildings stand on a 
grassy plateau, surrounded by rhododendrons and mountain firs. We were now able 
to pay off our train of coolies whom we had engaged at Kathmandu. They went 
back to their own villages and we got ready for the training period. 
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We had a very busy three days at Thyangboche planning and preparing our kit. 
We divided ourselves up into three parties before moving into the valleys to the South 
and West of Everest for the training period. During this time we intended to become 
thoroughly proficient in the use of our equipment, to gain confidence in each other, 
and above all to become thoroughly acclimatized to higher altitudes—up to about 
20,000 feet. 


Before setting out we got out some of the equipment with which we were.not so 
familiar. Among this was a 30-foot sectional duralumin ladder which we had brought 
with us, having heard from the Swiss of some of their difficulties in 1952. 


We had a most successful and very happy time during this period of training. 
We were moving in the valleys and climbing mountains around Everest, but never 
getting to any great height because it was much too early in the year—the end of 
March and early April—to try and get very high and Winter conditions were still 
severe high up. In this region are many peaks of about 23,000 feet, some of them 
probably unclimbable and most of them very little known ; very few of them had 
been climbed. During the time we were there we succeeded in making the first 
ascents of six peaks of about 20,000 feet. 

One of the advantages of this training period was that we got to know our 
Sherpas and saw who would be best suited for going high on Everest. By the end of 
that period we had sorted out the nucleus of a really good high altitude team and we 
were confident that they would do well. One of the equipments which we experimented 
with during that time was the oxygen apparatus. We also trained a small group of 
Sherpas in its use with the idea that these men—six or seven of them—would help us 
to establish the highest camp on Everest. 


By mid-April the time had come when, according to the programme which was 
drawn up in London, we must have completed our training and move off to the foot of 
Everest. So the three acclimatization parties set off towards the place we had chosen 
for our main base camp at the foot of the mountain. It was a thrill to be moving up 
the glacier which comes down from Everest. We were following the Khumbu Glacier 
and ‘soon reached the site of the Swiss 1952 base camp. Across the saddle at the 
head of the Khumbu Valley, known as the Lho La, we saw Changtse (North Peak), and 
it was on the col separating Changtse from Everest that all previous parties had set 
up a high camp and had attempted to reach the top by the North-East ridge. 
Towering above us as we moved up beside the glacier were the great peaks which are 
the neighbours of Everest, Pumori, Lingtren, and Nuptse. We were interested to 
note that at this time—in mid-April—the Winter wind was still very much in com- 
mand, tearing the snow off the rocks high up, definite indication that it was impossible 
to tackle Everest at that time of the year. 


During the latter part of the march up the Khumbu Glacier we left the moraine 
and moved up the centre of the ice stream, passing between a forest of strange ice 
pinnacles, formed by the intense heat in the valley, some of them rising to 100 feet in 
height. Immediately above us now was the Lho La, about 20,000 feet, providing a 
difficult, dangerous, but feasible route into Tibet and the northern approaches to the 
mountain. 


By 22nd April, we were reunited at the new base camp which we sited beneath 
the Lho La at about 18,000 feet. Here we set up our tents and set about making caves 


in the ice walls surrounding us to make up for the shortage of tents. These ice caves 
were a great success. Instead of the intense heat of midday and the great cold at 
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night, you have a constant temperature of —10° C. Here we again paid off and sent 
back another large group of coolies, whom we had engaged at Thyangboche to move 
the very considerable load of stores to our second base camp. 


At this stage it is worth looking at a large-scale map of the close surroundings 
of Everest. The immediate problem before us was to force a route up an exceptionally 
steep and complicated ice-fall, which descends from a high level combe, a valley which 
has its origin beneath Everest itself. This is what we call the Western Cwm. It is 
contained by the three mountains of the Everest group, the lowest of which is about 
25,700 feet. This strange glen flows very gently down between the great flanks of 
Everest, Lhotse, and Nuptse from a height of 22,000 feet for a distance of about 
three and a half miles. Then there is a sudden change of gradient where the icefall 
plunges down steeply within a comparatively short space of about three-quarters of 
a mile. This results in a huge cascade of ice tumbling over the steep underlying 
surface. The Khumbu icefall is a monster of the species. Its width must average 
800 yards and it descends over 2,000 vertical feet in a state of incredible confusion. 























POF rc nn ee ER “EI 


We now had engaged more Sherpas from their own home in the Khumbu 
district, making a total of 34 men. We had originally engaged 20 from Darjeeling 
and now we had the complete team, calculated in London as being necessary for 
the next stage ahead. The problem was to lift a big proportion of our stores—three 
and a half tons—up that difficult ground, up into the Western Cwm to a high camp 
beneath Everest itself. Now, on 24th April, we started the period which we called the 
‘ build-up,’ it was calculated to take three weeks and it took, in fact, 23 days. 


The icefall, as it comes tumbling down from the lower lip of the Western €wm, 
results in a state of confusion of the surface ice. Through this labyrinth we had to 
find a route, and then to prepare it so as to enable our men to carry the loads. The 
party was organized in two groups, half of the carrying teams being located at base 
camp and the other half at the top of the icefall at Camp III, 20,200 feet. For the 
next three weeks we were hard at work every day in bringing stores from the base 
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camp to the top of the icefall. This was the task of the low level teams—and then 
from Camp III to Camp IV, high up beneath Everest at the top of the Western 
Cwm at 21,200 feet. 

The work involved in this build-up was very arduous indeed. Not only were 
there considerable climbing difficulties, but it was dangerous work because the icefall 
is in a constant state of change. Crevasses open up suddenly as the ice shifts down, 
and new obstacles appear overnight. Masses of ice, which were poised at one moment 
at the top of a cliff come crashing down quite unpredictably, obliterating everything 
in their path. In addition, for a period of five weeks we had very bad weather. 
Every day there were snow-storms; sometimes there would be only six inches 
covering the previous surface, but occasionally as much as a whole foot of new 
snow fell. You can imagine how this added to our difficulties during the ‘ build-up ’ 
period. 

Besides lifting up our stores we also had to carry a number of tree trunks up 
this difficult terrain; we had cut these before leaving Thyangboche, in order to 
span some of the more difficult crevasses. It was quite a delicate operation, balancing 
across these narrow bridges, especially for the Sherpas with their heavy loads. 
There were several incidents of Sherpas falling in and being hauled out with a rope. 

In view of the difficulties involved it was remarkable that the work proceeded 
so smoothly and cheerfully during those three weeks. It became a regular ferry 
service. The low level teams climbed to Camp III, spending the night at a halfway 
camp in the icefall, delivered their loads, and descended as quickly as possible to 
the base camp ready for the ‘ carry’ next day. The high level teams took over the 
loads at Camp III and carried them up the Western Cwm, a laborious journey at 
this greater altitude. 


Of course there were occasional hitches. There was the occasion when Dr. 
Pugh decided to base himself at Camp ITI so as to catch the members of the climbing 
party on their way through and to subject them to his physiological tests. His kit 
was being carried up to Camp III, and one of the crates was supposed to contain 
test-tubes, syringes, and the like, but when he opened it on arrival at Camp III, 
one can well image his chagrin when he found that it contained bottle upon bottle 
of mango chutney ! 

Immediately below Camp III there was a particularly difficult section of the 
route where a sudden change in slope occurs, a continuous line of ice cliffs which at 
no point were less than 40-50 feet high. After overcoming this obstacle we placed 
a rope ladder to assist the Sherpas. At Camp III, 20,200 feet, we had a change in the 
handling of loads between the high and low level teams. 

By now we had our wireless communications working, and during the whole of 
the ‘ build-up ’ period we had the great advantage of being able to control the whole 
situation of calling up loads as required and generally controlling the movement of 
the various parties. 

Above Camp III a sudden change of slope occurs and vast crevasses open at 
this point ; it was there that in the previous year the Swiss found most difficulty in 
gaining access to the Western Cwm. They had not been prepared for this and only 
managed to overcome it by brilliant climbing and a complicated system of ropes to 
swing themselves and their loads across. This is where our metal sectional ladder 
came in useful. Luckily we found a point where the crevasse was no more than 
about 16 feet. The ladder had to be watched and maintained the whole time because 
the upper lip of the crevasse was in fact lurching gradually over towards the lower, 
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and instead of widening it was getting more narrow, and this was squeezing the 
bridge. So we had to lift it and examine it carefully to see that the bolts had not 
loosened. 


I should mention here that we took large numbers of flags in order to mark the 
route. They were very useful during the bad weather when every morning the 
parties moving up the icefall and up the Western Cwm found no trace of the tracks 
which had been made the previous day. The flags were a great help. 

It is worth commenting also that we continued to practise the use of oxygen 
in the Cwm. It was not that we needed it there because in the period of training 
we had become thoroughly accustomed to that altitude, but it was important to 
keep our hand in with this equipment. 


Moving up the Western Cwm was not, technically speaking, a difficult mountain- 
eering problem. There were a considerable number of very large crevasses at the 
lower end where a change of slope occurred, and they had to be dodged. We were 
forced right across the Cwm from one side to the other, looking for snow or ice bridges. 
But the move up and down the Western Cwm wasatrialofstrength. There was always 
deep new snow, there was the strain of climbing at high altitude, and then there was 
great heat during the day, when the Western Cwm became almost a cauldron. It was 
quite a thrill as we moved up to get a clearer view of the ground ahead. Higher up the 
Cwm we got a view of the next big obstacle, the western face of Lhotse, falling down 
towards the Western Cwm. There is a depression between Lhotse and Everest which 
is known as the South Col, 26,000 feet. This was our next objective after establishing 
ourselves at Camp IV near the head of the Cwm. 


It was satisfactory as the weeks went by to see the loads dwindling at base 
camp at the foot of the icefall and piling up at Camp III, and then being deposited at 
Camp IV at 21,200 feet. By mid-May three and a half tons of stores had reached 
Camp IV. The problem which lay ahead was the climb out of the Western Cwm to 
the South Col. There is a rise of 4,000 vertical feet from the Western Cwm to the lip of 
the South Col. To reach it we had to climb the West face of Lhotse and this, as we had 
always recognized, was the crux of the whole climb. Not only is it very steep, most 
of it is in ice and technically very difficult, but from the Cwm upwards we were 
beyond the height to which we had acclimatized ourselves and were living in the very 
thin air with the consequent difficulty of climbing even on easy ground, let alone this 
difficult terrain. 


Beyond Camp IV there remained a distance of about three-quarters of a mile to 
reach the crevasse marking the change in slope between the steep face of Lhotse and 
the higher slopes of the Western Cwm. To reach the South Col there were two 
alternatives. One was to climb directly up the steep ice slopes beside a rock rib, but 
we had learned from the bitter experience of the Swiss that it was not a good idea. 
There was no single point on that great sweep of snow and ice where we could find 
any kind of resting place to spend the night, and at such a high altitude it was essential 
to make at least one, if not two, stages on the way. So we preferred the other alterna 
tive, which was to climb, more circuitously beneath the rocky peak of Lhotse. Here 
the face is broken by ice cliffs and snow terraces up to a height of about 25,000 feet. 
Having reached that height we should have to make a big traverse to the left in order 
to reach the Col, but at least the ledges on the broken ground would enable us to 
establish camps. That is why we chose that route. At that height it is physically 
impossible to make more than 2,000 feet a day on difficult ground, particularly 


carrying loads. 
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We had made a thorough reconnaissance of the icefall before we started to move 
our loads up to the Cwm ; we had also reconnoitred the Western Cwm to choose a site for 
our advance base before starting to ferry the stores to the foot of Everest. Now, 
early in May, we carried out a reconnaissance of this most critical section, the Lhotse 
face. This was the task of Evans, Bourdillon, who was our oxygen expert, Wylie, 
and Ward. They were accompanied by a number of our best Sherpas; in quite 
appalling snow conditions they did a wonderful job, forcing a route up to about 
24,000 feet, half way up the Lhotse face. It gave us some idea of the difficulties 
ahead of us and enabled us to make a plan for the assault. I then sent a second party, 
following closely on Charles Evans’s heels to prepare a route up to the face—to 25,000 
feet if possible—and this mission was entrusted to Lowe. He set up a temporary 
camp—Camp VI—at 23,000 feet. Between the roth and 20th May, Lowe was at work 
on the Lhotse face, cutting steps in the steep ice cliffs, fixing hand lines, and making 
a trail through the deep snow on the terraces, climbing gradually higher each day. 
He had a most exacting time. For the first five days he was handicapped by the bad 
weather, and for him the conditions were much worse at that height. There was a 
westerly wind blowing on to the face and plastering it with heavy new snow. 


As he worked upwards he set up Camp VII at 24,000 feet, not far above the 
point reached by the reconnaissance party at the beginning of May. It was very 
difficult going, partly over bare ice, the snow having been blown off by the wind. 
All this time Lowe and his companions were necessarily doing their work without 
oxygen. 

During that critical time the remainder of the party were busy carrying up the 
loads for the assault parties from Camp IV to Camps V and VII; we were able to 
keep in touch with George Lowe with our portable wireless sets, and heard a report 
every day of his progress. 

I propose now to say a word about the plan which was made in the light of our 
experiences up to this time. We had enough men and material to make as many as 
three full-scale attempts to get to the top of Everest, and in the final plan, as decided 
early in May, I reckoned to keep one of the three assaults in reserve. As regards the 
first two assaults, the idea was to make them in quick succession at, if possible, not 
more than 24 hours interval. Both would start from Camp IV. The first assault 
party was to include Charles Evans and Bourdillon, using an experimental type of 
oxygen equipment based on the closed circuit principle, which we hoped would 
minimize time and effort by enabling them to climb directly to the top from the 
South Col. It also included a support group consisting of myself and two Sherpas, 
both of them trained in oxygen and chosen because they were among our outstanding 


Sherpas. 

The second assault party included Hillary and Tenzing who, during the weeks 
of the build-up, had shown that they were undoubtedly a match-winning pair. They 
were to be supported by Gregory, Lowe, and three Sherpas who were likewise trained 
in the use of oxygen. 


The support parties had the job of accompanying the summit pairs as far as the 
South Col and then continuing from there up the South-East ridge, carrying material 
for the highest camp—Camp [X—which I had always dreamed of setting up as near 
as possible to 28,000 feet, leaving the ‘summiters’ only about a thousand feet to 
complete the climb. That camp was intended really for the second assault, because 
the first assault would be made directly from the South Col. 
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There remained one final act of preparation before we could begin the assault, 
and that was to carry some 750 lb. of stores to the South Col—from the advance base 
at 21,200 feet to 26,000 feet—and that task was entrusted to two groups of Sherpas 
led respectively by Noyce and Wylie. These stores consisted mainly of oxygen bottles, 
food, kerosene, tents, and climbing gear. 

I should like to take you in imagination up to Camp IV on the 21st May and 
acquaint you with the conditions at that time. The situation at this date was that 
one party has gone up two days before to Camp V and has now reached Camp VII 
at 24,000 feet, half way up the Lhotse face. Wylie’s party started yesterday and has 
reached Camp V ; at this moment, at about 9 o’clock in the morning, we can see Wylie 
and his party starting off, and we are waiting to see some activity at Camp VII. We 
are anxious, because for 11 days we have been watching from this base at intervals, 
waiting to see someone start work on the critical traverse towards the South Col. 
Lowe had come to the end of his physical endurance and he has come down to Camp 
IV. At about ro o’clock on that morning we saw two specks emerge and start moving 
out on to the face and work their way, extremely slowly, up the 1,000 vertical feet to 
the top of the glaciated slope. My first reaction was one of disappointment, although 
I had discussed with Noyce the alternative plan of preparing a route up to the top 
of the glacier and particularly the beginning of the traverse. It was evident from 
what we could see that that is what he had been compelled to do. It meant that 
time would be lost while his Sherpas rested and Wylie’s men joined them at Camp VII. 
But whatever my feelings were at the beginning of the day, I was lost in admiration 
as I watched them make their way further up, passing the highest point reached 
by Lowe. As the day wore on they moved across the great traverse, which is very 
steep and on which we had expected dangerous snow to lie, until they disappeared 
behind the rocks of the Geneva Spur. 


At about 2.30 p.m. I caught a final glimpse of Noyce and Annulla—I happened 
to glance up and saw a tiny speck of blue against the rocks—and at that moment 
they were standing above the South Col. It was a very thrilling moment, for we 
had been doing battle with the Lhotse face for 12 days. Now they had done it, and 
we were all very excited. In the meantime we had seen Wylie with his men and loads 
gradually working their way up to Camp VII. 


Whatever our feelings might have been when we saw Noyce on the South Col, 
we carried a few anxieties to bed with us, because so far no stores had been carried 
up to the South Col. So we waited for the next day, the 22nd, to see what would 
happen. It was a day as full of suspense and thrills as the previous one. On the 
22nd, at about half-past eight, we counted no less than 17 little figures, barely visible 
to the naked eye, as they made their way to the top. That really was a very great 
moment. It had been such an anxiety the day before that I had taken the difficult 
decision of sending Hillary and Tenzing to Camp VII, using oxygen, to give any 
assistance and encouragement to the South Col parties, so as to make certain that 
the loads arrived there. It was asking a lot of those two, who were shortly due to 
take part in the second assault, to spend this extra effort on the job of getting loads 
up to the Col. On 22nd May we noticed two figures ahead of the others acting, as it 
were, as a human magnet to the Sherpas on their way to the Col. They were Hillary 
and Tenzing. We got more and more excited as the day wore on. 


On the same afternoon the first assault party, consisting of Bourdillon, Evans, 


and myself, together with our two Sherpas, set off, using oxygen, from the advance 
base to Camp V. We were fairly heavily laden with sleeping bags, mattresses, clothing, 
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and personal equipment and food, and each load weighed about 50 lb. At Camp V 
we met the stoutest amongst those grand little men who had carried their loads to 
the Col and made the assault possible. Ahead of them were Hillary and Tenzing, 
who had left the advance base the day before and, in the course of 30 hours, had 
climbed from 21,200 feet to 26,000 feet and then back to 21,200 feet. It speaks 
greatly for their strength and determination. 


We in our turn made our way up during the course of 23rd May to Camp VII 
at 24,000 feet, and there we spent a restless and uncomfortable night. A North-West 
wind was blowing very strongly, battering against the West face of Everest, scouring 
all the snow off the rocks. We spent most of the night pressed against the tent 
canvas and praying that we should not be lifted, tents as well, down the mountain 
side. On 24th May, we made our weary journey to the South Col. The wind had 
produced very difficult snow conditions on the steep slopes, and, heavily laden as 
we were, it was a formidable job. It was a relief as the day wore on to find ourselves 
approaching a definite landmark, the top of the Geneva Spur, and to see the distance 
shortening as we made towards it during the early afternoon. 


At about 4 o'clock, a very weary first assault party flopped down on the snow at 
over 26,000 feet, and there we saw for the first time the last problem ahead, the final 
3,000 feet of Everest. Although the wind was blowing strongly we had a striking view 
of the South side. My feelings at that time were, if not of despair, certainly those of 
disappointment to find that having laboured so far we still had such a tremendous 
task in front of us. 


We now looked down below us to the South Col. The South Col is a bleak and 
desolate spot. It is a plateau covered with blue ice with a certain amount of rocks 
on it. There is no snow there because the North-East wind habitually tears across 
this gap at great strength ; it is in fact usually most difficult to stand upright. We 
had to go down to the level surface of the Col to set up Camp VIII. This was an 
eerie sensation, dropping down a short distance of some 200 feet. We felt as if we 
were going into a trap. We were aware that after we had done our best with Everest 
we should have somehow or other, without oxygen, to struggle up that slope to get 
out of the face, and it was an unpleasant feeling going down even that short slope to 
the Col. When we did so we saw the wreckage of the Swiss camp set up there last 
Autumn. . There was nothing left except the struts of tents and one or two old bits 
of gear, such as climbing ropes and empty oxygen containers. It was urgent to get 
down to the job of setting up tents for the night, and in that terrific wind we had an 
unforgettable struggle to deal with the apparently simple business of putting up two 
little tents. It would not take more than a minute to do under normal conditions, 
but it took us nearly one and a half hours. We were being literally blown flat on 
our faces in the wind, and were tumbling over ropes and having canvas snatched from 
our hands. We were also very tired and had to turn off our oxygen supply. In fact, 
we were quite inadequate for the job and it seems to me, on reflection, something of a 
miracle that by about 5.30 p.m. we had set up one small tent. We shoved in our 
immediate needs for the night and scrambled inside, to spend a rather uncomfortable 
night. 

The 25th May was the day when Evans and Bourdillon, the first summit pair, 
should have tried to get to the top. It was as near a perfect day as we could hope 
for on Everest and it was, therefore, ironical that we were so exhausted that we had 
not been able to make the necessary preparations for an early start. An early start 
was quite essential if the two ‘summiters’ were to get to the top and back on the 
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same day. Although it meant taking a gamble on the weather there was nothing for 
us to do except to spend the day on the Col. Having made that decision we did spend 
quite a pleasant day. I wandered about on the Col from one end to the other, and 
peered down the eastern precipice towards Kangchenjunga, seeing the reverse view 
to one I had seen 16 years ago. Later, looking from the western edge of the South 
Col, past an immense boulder, down into the Western Cwm many thousands of feet 
below, I could see a little smudge on the snow which was the advance base. It was 
very satisfying to look over the great ridge of Nuptse which contains the Western 
Cwm on its South side. 


The 26th was by no means a perfect day, but it was not so bad as to prevent us 
from making a start. Evans and Bourdillon set off at a great pace to try and reach 
the summit. They were followed by myself and one of the two Sherpas; the other, 
Ang Tenzing, was sick. We were carrying fairly heavy loads at that height—45 lb.— 
as we made our way up steep gullies. 


It was a great struggle for Da Namgyal and myself to get up to the ridge, although 
we were preceded by Evans and Bourdillon who were cutting steps in the steep snow 
gully leading to it. It was a great relief when, after about two and a half hours 
plodding up, the ground suddenly eased and we found ourselves dramatically on the 
South-East ridge of Everest at 27,200 feet. Just below the ridge was another pathetic 
relic of the Swiss expedition—the struts of a tent where the guide Lambert and 
Tenzing had spent a night just a year previously. 

We tried to recover ourselves so as to go on a bit further. I had always hoped 
to establish the top camp at 28,000 feet, but we were handicapped by the loss of 
one Sherpa who was sick, and in these circumstances it was obvious that we should 
not do it. However, I was determined to carry on and make a dump as high as 
possible so that the second assault party could carry the stores on further. When 
we did recover a bit it was rather satisfactory to look across at Lhotse and to see that 
this great mountain, nearly 28,000 feet high, was no longer so high above us. 


So we carried on, moving very slowly ; about six to eight breaths for each step. 
It was at a pace of about 200 feet an hour, and we had reached almost the end of our 
strength before we had reached a place where we could dump our loads. There, at 
27,350 feet, we left the tent and our own oxygen equipment, food, and kerosene ; 
this was most of the gear required by the top camp. 


We then turned down, without oxygen, towards the South Col. As we descended 
it was a relief to catch sight of little figures on the steep slopes of the West face of 
Lhotse moving up towards the Col. These were Hillary and Tenzing with their 
support party going up the Col, in accordance with the assault programme. We 
were thankful to be met by them as we came down the slopes and to be helped into 
the camp. We were more or less exhausted, and they gave me oxygen to help me in. 


Evans and Bourdillon were, in the meantime, making good progress along the 
South-East ridge. About half an hour after I had got back—I was resting in a tent 
with Tenzing at the time—George Lowe, who had come up with Gregory’s party, 
suddenly put his head through the narrow entrance to the tent and shouted, “ My 
God, they are up,”’ or words to that effect. In a break in the clouds he had seen 
Evans and Bourdillon climbing up the final steep slopes below the South summit. 
Our state of excitement was terrific. The Sherpas were, if anything, more thrilled 
than we were. They thought these two had reached the top. At the same time we 
were rather anxious because the weather was bad, and we waited all that afternoon 
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with the mountain cloaked in snow and cloud. At last there was another little break 
low down on the ridge and there again we saw Evans and Bourdillon at the top of 
the snow couloir, 1,300 feet above us. It was about 4.30 p.m. when they got back. 
We went out to meet them and they were able to tell us the wonderful story of the 
first ascent of the South summit of Everest, 28,720 feet, only 300 feet from the highest 
point. The fact that they did not go on to the top has puzzled many people, but it 
was entirely in accordance with the briefing I had given them. They were using 
experimental closed circuit equipment, and they had been told to make for the South 
summit and on no account to go beyond unless their oxygen supply was adequate, the 
weather was good, and the ridge was easy. None of those things was true, and one 
can only admire the fine judgment shown by those two men, with the summit—a life’s 
dream—almost within their grasp, in deciding to turn back in the interests of the 
expedition at that point. By doing so they rendered us a great service. They were 
able to give us great confidence by the story they had to tell. 

And now to tell you about the second assault. Hillary and Tenzing had started 
off on 24th May, after two days’ rest, using open circuit equipment. They reached 
the South Col fairly fresh and we were all together on the South Col on the night of 
26th/27th May. As luck would have it on the 27th the wind was again dreadful. The 
only way we could move from one point to another, a distance of five or six yards, was 
to crawl. It was necessary for Evans and Bourdillon to get up the slope, a matter of 
200 feet, and down the Lhotse face. They were so tired that they could not have done 
it on their own, so we went down to the Western Cwm in the next two days, leaving 
Hillary and his party to fight it out on Everest. On the 28th, it was still blowing fairly 
strongly, but they started off up the snow couloir, cutting steps, as we had done two 
days before. They reached the relics of the Swiss tent and rested there, in much 
better shape than I had been in the previous two days, and, lightly laden, continued 
on their way up the ridge. The weather was now clear and the wind had dropped. 
On reaching the point where the dump was situated, they found the stores which we 
had left and had the rather unwelcome task of adding them to those they were already 
carrying. They were then pretty heavily laden. Hillary tells the story of how, after 
sorting out the stores, there still remained a large oxygen bottle which I had left, 
weighing 21 lb. No one liked the look of it ; Hillary looked at Lowe, Lowe looked 
back at Hillary (they are both over 6 feet in height), and they both looked at Gregory 
who is about 5 feet 6 inches. Gregory carried the bottle ! 

With Hillary carrying 63 Ib. and the others carrying over 50 lb. each they 
struggled on slowly and painfully, gradually making height. At the time they were 
naturally looking for a ledge to pitch the tent, but the ridge steepened and narrowed ; 
they began to despair of pitching the tent anywhere short of the South summit. At 
about 2.30 p.m., however, they came across a little platform on the South face, 
rather below a snow shoulder on which we had hoped to place Camp IX. Such was 
their state of desperation that George Lowe said: “‘ This is a wonderful camp site,” 
and Gregory readily agreed, and they dumped the loads there and hurried (sic) off 
down the mountain, leaving Hillary and Tenzing to camp for the night. It was 
impossible to find a space wide enough for the tent floor so they dug out two ledges, 
one above theother, drew the tent over them, anchoring it to the oxygen bottles which 
they forced into the snow, and there they spent a somewhat uncomfortable and 
precarious night ; during much of the time they made hot drinks. At about 4 o’clock 
on 29th May, Hillary looked out and found it was an absolute perfect day—the 
thermometer showed —27°C. It was the sort of day we had always dreamed about 
for the final attempt on Everest. They got packed up and at 6.30 started the ascent, 
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making their way up theslope on to the South-East ridge and on towards the South 
summit. At g o’clock in the morning, after climbing 400 feet up a final, very steep 
slope which held dangerous snow, they reached the South summit at 28,720 feet 
where Bourdillon and Evans had been two days before. 


Here they had the long anticipated view of the summit ridge. They had been 
warned by Evans that it was not easy, a narrow thread of snow with enormous 
precipices on both sides. They did not wait long on the South summit, but dropped 
down and worked along the snow. They were greatly relieved to find the snow in 
really good, hard condition. It was steep and steps had to be cut all the way. On 
they went moving quite well until they came to the foot of a sudden rise in the ridge 
which constitutes a very considerable step. We had seen it in profile many weeks 
before and we had wondered what sort of an obstacle it would be ; it proved to be 
as bad as we had feared. It was almost a vertical wall some 40 feet high; at that 
height, nearly 29,000 feet, the rocks were certainly unclimbable. There was, however, 
a gap between the recks and a cornice hanging over the eastern precipice. Hillary 
wriggled into this chimney and worked his way up it to the top ; it is still a matter 
of wonder to me how he did it, but at any rate he managed it, and after having a 
rest he helped Tenzing up on the rope. Hillary always says that from that moment 
he was sure they would get to the summit. 
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They went on, more slowly now, getting steadily higher. Hillary suddenly 
noticed that the ridge was falling away to the North, and for the first time he could 
see down to the brown land of Tibet. Above, he looked up the slope to a snow cone 
some 40 to 50 feet up and cutting steps upwards, at 11.30 a,m. on 29th May, Hillary 
and Tenzing reached the top. 


Tenzing was now able to unfold the flags we had wrapped round his axe, and 
have his picture taken by Hillary on the summit. They spent about a quarter of an 
hour there, while Hillary took a series of photos, and they both had something to eat. 
They removed their oxygen masks without harmful effects and, apart from the great 
anxiety as to whether the oxygen would last and whether they would get down 
safely, I think that they almost managed to enjoy themselves. 


One view, of very particular interest, was that taken down the North ridge, 
showing the North Col where earlier parties had established their Camp IV, and.from 
where they had attempted to reach the summit. 


At 11.45 a.m., Hillary and Tenzing set off and within an hour they had got back 
to the South summit. All this time, Lowe was waiting on the South Col for signs of 
them. He spotted them and he decided that they wanted some help. So he went up 
with two oxygen bottles and two thermos bottles to meet them, and he met Hillary 
and Tenzing at the foot of the couloir as they came down on to the gentler slopes. 


On my way down, at Camp VII, I had asked Noyce to go up with three Sherpas 
to reinforce or, if necessary, to rescue the second assault party, so as to avoid accidents 
and make more possible their chance of getting up. I also asked him to make a signal 
to the rest of us below by placing two sleeping bags at the edge of the Col in the form 
of a “ T” if the summit party reached the top and in another form if they were not 
successful. Noyce is a very conscientious chap, and he set out that afternoon with 
one Sherpa and two sleeping bags and made for the edge of the Col. I do not think 
he explained the position to the Sherpa, Pasang Phurcar, who could not understand 
what he was doing, setting out from the tents late in the day apparently bent onsleepiag 
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out on the South Col. When they reached the edge of the slope he instructed the 
Sherpa to spread out a sleeping bag, which he did, but it was in great danger of 
blowing away, so he told the bewildered Sherpa to lie on top of it! Pasang obediently 
complied with the strange whim of his sahib, and, to his intense astonishment, Noyce 
proceeded to spread out his own sleeping bag at right angles and lie down as well ! 
With a strong wind blowing they lay there in the intense cold for ten minutes, and 
the sad part of the story is that while they were doing this and we were watching for 
the signal, a cloud drifted across the face and obscured their gallant efforts ! 


So on the 30th we were still in a state of uncertainty about the result. We saw 
Hillary’s party coming down the slopes, and we were all anxious to hear the end of the 
story. Together with some others, I moved up the Western Cwm to meet them and 
to hear what had happened, and I shall always carry a memory of that scene. We 
saw them coming down the easy slopes above Camp IV, looking utterly dejected and 
weary ; my heart sank. I thought it must mean failure and I tried to concentrate 
on the third and last attempt. Then, when they were only 20 yards away, Lowe 
sprang into life and started putting his thumbs up and gesticulating, and all of a 
sudden we realized what this meant—they had reached the top! We rushed forward, 
overcome with emotion, and led our two great heroes into the camp where, for some 
hours, we listened to the great story and talked over our adventure. 


No time was lost in going down the icefall and back to our base camp on the 
Khumbu Glacier. On 2nd June, we had finally gathered there again and in the 
evening we turned on our wireless receiving set in order to pick up thé Coronation 
news. You may imagine our amazement when, in the measured tones of the B.B.C. 
announcer, we were informed that Everest had been climbed! We had rather 
suspected this, but it was nice to have official confirmation from such an impeccable 
source. We brought out the expedition rum and made very merry indeed ! 


(Prolonged applause.) 


THe CHAIRMAN: We have just followed a wonderful story, wonderfully illustrated 
and wonderfully told. I think that the one impression which must have been left in the 
minds of all of us is what a tremendous feat of organization and of leadership was required 
to achieve all this, to get a team together, each man playing his part, under conditions 
the strain of which upon mind and temper it is impossible for us at this low altitude to 
realize. I think that we can all pay our tribute to Sir John Hunt for that marvellous feat 
of leadership. 

It meant that the whole team conquered Everest together, and that no single man 
among them can really claim more than any other to have achieved that great victory for 
our race. We are proud to acknowledge the splendid performance whic! the Swiss put 
up a year before. All the same, those of us who wished them the maximum possible success 
the year before still hoped that they might leave a few hundred feet for us! Those few 
hundred feet—by no means easy feet even at any altitude—were triumphantly con- 
quered by Hillary and Tenzing. 

As Sir John Hunt pointed out at the beginning of his address, each Himalayan ex- 
pedition since the first in 1921 has climbed on the shoulders of its predecessors, has learned 
more about the difficulties, about acclimatization, and about equipment. It is something 
for us as Britishers to think that this final achievement in the annals of mountaineering 
follows just about a century after the first English climbers opened up the Alps to moun- 
taineering as an adventure and as a sport. We can look back with pride upon the whole 
of that record now so triumphantly completed in the climbing of Everest. 
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That does not mean that mountaineering anywhere, least of all in the Himalayas, 
is finished. There are many hundreds of peaks well worth climbing, if they can be climbed, 
in the Himalayas, and thousands of delectable peaks all over the world. (Applause.) 


Arr CHIEF MARSHAL SIR JAMES Ross (CHAIRMAN OF THE COUNCIL): Long before 
Colonel Hunt’s Everest Expedition left this Country we asked the Royal Geographical 
Society and the Alpine Club if Colonel Hunt would come and talk to us on his return. 
There is no need for me to try and put into words what we all feel after that remarkable 
and modest talk and the unique pictures which we have seen. I shall limit myself to 
offering the congratulations of the Institution to Sir John Hunt and to the team which 
he so ably led in their historic achievement. 

We are fortunate also in having as our Chairman Mr. Amery, a past-president of the 
Alpine Club, a scholar, statesman, mountaineer, and an author. One of his recent books 
is entitled The Elizabethan Spirit, and what more fitting description could be applied 
to the thrilling account we have heard this afternoon. 

As Chairman of the Council it is my privilege to offer our congratulations on behaif 
of the Institution, and to propose a hearty vote of thanks to Sir John Hunt and to our 
Chairman. (Applause.) : 

THE CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much. I think that I can claim to be the oldest 
Himalayan climber in this room, for I went some distance up in the Himalayas in the year 
1875. 








THE FLEET TRAIN 


By Vicr-ApmirAL S. M. Raw, C.B., C.B.E. 


On Wednesday, 11th November, 1953, at 3 p.m. 
ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES DANIEL, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., in the Chair 


Tue CHaiRMAN: Admiral Raw, the Fourth Sea Lord, is going to address us on 
“* The Fleet Train.” 


LECTURE 


E all know that the best method of defence is to assume the offensive, 
Wes so in my own defence and in an endeavour to excuse any shortcomings 

that may be revealed in my lecture—and in particular in questions 
afterwards—I must point out that I personally had no experience in the last war of 
work with the Fleet Train, except from the receiving end when I commanded a 
cruiser in the East Indies. Having, I hope, spiked some of the guns that may be 
arraigned against me, I must also point out that the Chairman, Admiral Sir Charles 
Daniel, is an expert on the subject and that I intend to request his support if the 
weight of attack becomes too heavy. And so when you fire questions at me afterwards 
please remember that old adage, “‘ Don’t shoot the pianist : he’s doing his best.” 


My remarks must of necessity be general, since the subject is a vast one with 
many ramifications. It is, moreover, one of vital importance to all three Services 
and one which, so far as the Navy is concerned, will increase rather than decrease 
in importance : the trend of warfare, with its ever increasing complexity of machinery 
and equipment, leads to greater need of supply and maintenance. Yet, curiously 
enough, it is a subject which is too often forgotten or put aside ; partly, I think, 
because there is little glamour attached to it and partly, I fear, because it is an art 
that requires a great deal of hard work and clear thinking to produce a successful 
answer. It is much more fun to complain about the failure to meet your just 
demands and vital requirements than to have to put a wet towel around your head 
back in the discomfort of some temporary shack office at an advanced base and 
think out how you can make bricks without straw. I know which I would rather do. 


When we think of the Fleet Train it is natural for many of us to connect the 
phrase largely if not entirely with the operations in the Pacific in the last war and to 
forget that the Fleet Train, like the poor, has always been with us. In my remarks 
this afternoon I want to touch a little on earlier history and the fundamental principles 
and I do not intend, in fact I am not qualified, toremark on details of the operations 
in the Far East in 1944 and 1945. But I hope to show how the ships known as the 
victuallers operated in the days of sail and how geography played its part in the 
composition of the Fleet Train. 


For those of you who are interested, I would like to bring to your notice an excel- 
lent lecture given by Vice-Admiral C. C. Hughes-Hallett on 14th December, 1949, 
entitled Naval Logistics in a Future War. Admiral Sir Arthur Palliser, a former 
Fourth Sea Lord, was in the chair and the lecture was printed in the May, 1950, 
number of the JouRNAL of this Institution. Admiral Hughes-Hallett formed and was 
Director of the Administrative Planning Department of the Admiralty and held 
the post right through the most intense part of the European War and the war in 
the Pacific. I have no hesitation in quoting from his lecture and I am quite sure 
he would have no objection to my so doing. 
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I am also much indebted to the Director of Administrative Planning at the 
Admiralty, Captain (S) N. E. Denning, O.B.E., Royal Navy, from whose article on 
the Fleet Train published in Brassey's Naval Annual I have freely quoted. 


DEFINITION OF THE FLEET TRAIN 


In the Fleet Train we are dealing solely with logistics and it is most important 
to be clear in our minds just what that word means when applied to the Navy. 
Logistics is defined in the dictionary as being the science of the supply of armies in 
the field. Translated into naval parlance that means the supply of the Navy at sea. 
It does not mean, so far as the Fleet Train is concerned, the supply of stores to naval 
bases. Stores of all types will reach our naval bases by normal freighting: the only 
problem there is to obtain priority for enough shipping space. The Fleet Train is 
concerned with the maintenance of supplies to ships at advanced bases and to ships 
at sea from either advanced or main bases. 


It is important, too, to have clear in our minds exactly what we mean when we 
refer to the Fleet Train. It is not just the tankers and supply ships which perform 
the task of replenishing the Fleet at sea. The Fleet Train embraces all those ships 
engaged in the direct logistic support of the Fleet. It includes ships of all types, those 
which remain at advanced bases as floating repair bases, storehouses, or fuel reservoirs, 
in addition to those that actually follow the Fleet and replenish it at sea. But note 
again, it does not include the freighters and freighting tankers bringing stores, 
ammunition, and fuel to the various bases from the support areas and main bases. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


It may be interesting to delve a little into history. Our ancestors were very 
fully alive to the problem of maintaining their fleets. 


The preamble of Queen Anne’s Act of 1704 reads as follows :— 


“The Royal Navy and Navigation of England wherein, under God, the 
Wealth, Safety, and Strength of the Kingdom is so much concerned, depend 
upon the supply of Stores necessary for the same.”’ 


And, as you would expect, that great man, Samuel Pepys, had not overlooked 
logistics. He wrote :— 


‘‘ Englishmen and more especially seamen, love their bellies above anything 
else and therefore it must always be remembered in the managing of the Vic- 
tualling of the Navy that to make any abatement from them in the quality and 
agreeableness of the victuals is to discourage and provoke them in the tenderest 
point, and will sooner render them disgusted with the King’s service than 
any other hardship that can be put upon them.” 


The Director of Stores and the Director of Victualling, fearful lest I should 
forget these important ‘ Laws of the Navy’, have presented me with beautifully 
illuminated copies of each of these quotations: they hang on the wall of my office 
at the Admiralty as a reminder for me and for all to see. So much for stores, which 
includes fuels of all kinds these days, and victuals. But I must not forget the ordnance. 
Again I hope you will forgive me if I quote from history. There is no better teacher. 
Admiral Sir William Monson, in his account of the defeat of the Armada, wrote about 
the plight of our ships when they had the enemy on the run as follows :— 
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‘‘ But this opportunity was lost, not through the negligence or backwardness 
of the Lord Admiral, but merely through the want of Providence in those that 
had the charge of Furnishing and Providing for the Fleet: for at that time 
of so great advantage, when they came to examine their provisions, they found 
a great scarcity of powder and shot, for want whereof they were forced to return 
home.” 

I need not expound any further: these observations are as true to-day as when they 
were written and they will be true for all time. You cannot fight without the means 
to fight. 

In the XVIIth, XVIIIth, and early XIXth Centuries, there were attached to 
the fleets many hundreds of small ships under the general classification of victuallers. 
They plied backwards and forwards between the ships of the fleets and the various 
dockyards at home or abroad, carrying replenishments of the prime essentials for the 
ships of those days and the men who manned them, water and beer, biscuits and beef, 
sailcloth, powder, and shot. 

What a comparatively simple problem was presented to the Fleet Train in that 
era. The warships of the time required little help from outside sources for their 
maintenance, apart from the supplies which the victuallers brought. And even if 
the victuallers failed or were late to arrive, water could be obtained from rivers and 
streams and beef, pork, and local wine could be purchased from the shore. And 
docking was not a problem: any stretch of hard sand was sufficient to enable a 
ship to haul up, careen, and clean her bottom. And there was no problem of fuel. 
The wind provided the driving force translated into movement by a spread of sail 
carried on yards and masts: spare masts could not be carried, but spare yards were 
on board every ship and these could be rigged temporarily as masts if the masts 
themselves were lost overboard in battle or in stress of weather. Your ‘engines’ 
might be reduced in power but they would not lack for ‘ fuel.’ 


Thus, when a fleet operated in distant waters, as in the case of Admiral Pocock 
in the East Indies in 1758, it made its own arrangements for supplies of victuals and 
maintained itself in fighting trim from its own resources. Such was the comparative 
simplicity of ship administration in those days. 


EVOLUTION FROM THE WOODEN SHIPS OF THE LINE 


The change from wood to iron, from sail to steam, brought in its wake much 
more than a mere change in the outward aspect of the Royal Navy. The new ships 
could no longer use the wind to move them from place to place : they were dependent 
on coal for their boilers and oil for the engines. From the very earliest days the sailor 
has been a man who likes to roam, and to roam unfettered where and when he pleases, 
and the sailing ship gave him that mobility. In the new inventions he saw his 
mobility and independence threatened, and I suggest it was that inherent dislike and 
mistrust of being fettered or compelled to rely on outside sources beyond his own con- 
trol that led him to stick to masts and yards even when his ship had engines and 
boilers as well. Popular belief—so very rarely right—regarded the retention of 
sail merely as hidebound conservatism. 

Concurrently with the change in the ships themselves came fundamental changes 
in their armament and in the type and numbers of men required to man and fight 
the new ships. A rapidly rising standard of living called for far greater variety of 
victuals : new amenities for the much larger crews, such as regular pay, the receipt 
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and despatch of mail, and the provision of what were called ‘ comforts ’ for ships on 
distant stations much increased the whole administrative problem. 


Nor did the problem end here. More and more and quicker firing weapons 
were introduced together with complex systems of fire control. More ammunition 
had to be carried and more stores, but the need to provide space for fuel bunkers and 
machinery, main and auxiliary, cut down the space available for provision holds, 
storerooms, and magazines. 


There is no simple remedy for this state of affairs but, since you cannot put a 
quart into a pint pot, it meant, inevitably, that the interval between storing periods 
was cut shorter and shorter as the fighting efficiency of the ships and the welfare of 
the crews progressively improved. A further point, though one with which the 
Fleet Train cannot deal, arose from the need for regular docking in dry docks. 
Modern ships could not be careened and whereas copper sheathed bottoms required 
but infrequent cleaning, steel hulls foul rapidly, especially in tropical waters, and 
require much more frequent scraping and painting. 


Summing up, it will be seen that we had to pay a heavy price for modern develop- 
ment. Ships became ever more dependent upon frequent return to bases, and so was 
curtailed sea power’s greatest asset—mobility and flexibility. 


STRATEGIC BASES 

A partial solution which went a great way to maintain—or rather retain— 
mobility lay in the fact that Great Britain was already a Colonial Power and that in 
her Empire there existed potential harbours and bases in almost every corner of the 
globe. Accordingly, new dockyards were planned and established and coaling stations 
were set up in strategic points so that our fleets could still operate effectively. But it 
was never a complete solution since the very fact of dependence on a base limited 
the fleets’ effective range of action, especially in the matter of fuel. 


In the Kaiser’s War of 1914-1918 the Grand Fleet was operating in the com- 
paratively very narrow waters of the North Sea, waters in which it would have 
been impossible to attempt to replenish the fleet at sea without running a quite 
unjustifiable risk of major disaster from submarine attacks. Air attack on ships 
had hardly developed at all: such aircraft as existed, including the German Zeppelin 
airships, were used for reconnaissance. Yet we were fighting on many fronts and the 
colliers and supply ships at Mudros and other islands were in fact a Fleet Train, 
though not designed to replenish the Fleet at sea, for the operation in the Dardanelles. 


However, after the end of the 1914-1918 War the usual period of retrenchment 
set in and it was natural that emphasis should remain on the fighting ships as opposed 
to the victuallers. Moreover, there seemed little chance of war again and no fleet to 
fight unless it was Japan’s. For Japan we had Hong Kong and built Singapore, 
and we had the harbours of Australia and New Zealand to the southward for our 
fleet bases. 

THE MODERN FLEET TRAIN—FirsT INCEPTION 

But a change came about after the shock of the Abyssinian crisis, and the first 
steps in planning for the formation of a Fleet Train were taken in 1936. A Supply 
Ships Committee was formed in November of that year with the following terms of 
reference :— 

“To consider the numbers and types of auxiliary vessels (except oilers, 
colliers, and hospital ships) required for maintaining supplies to the fleet in 
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certain emergencies and the arrangements for manning and fitting out the 
vessels required, taking into consideration the possibility of certain bases not 
being available and thus having to be improvised, and to make recommendations.” 


This Committee estimated that in the event of a war in the Far East there would 
be a requirement for some 63 such ships of which the greater proportion were 
armament store carriers of 6,000 D.W.T. and armament store issue ships of 
2-3,000 D.W.T. 

Combined issuing ships, naval store issuing ships/victualling store issuing ships 
were a feature of the Committee’s recommendations. It was considered that no ship 
of reasonable size could be fitted out to accommodate the whole range of stores 
needed by cruisers and above, and that economy would be effected by taking up 
cargo ships of about 5,000 tons gross, each ship to carry go days dry provisions and 
60 days refrigerated and victualling stores for 10,000 men. Such space as remained 
was to be utilized for carrying naval stores. All the ships were to have a minimum 
range of 4,000 miles. 

The Committee recommended that half the ships should be taken up prior to 
the outbreak of war and the other half immediately after. 


THE DISTANCE FACTOR 


I have remarked on the many problems which the Navy had to face as we 
evolved from wood to iron and steel, from sail to steam, and from the muzzle loading 
cannon to the quick firing gun, the torpedo, and the mine. To add to the complexity 
of life we brought the aeroplane to sea and invented wireless telegraphy and radar. 
But there is one factor which is unchanging and that is distance. People talk loosely 
about Great Britain being no longer an island and distances having shrunk. Great 
Britain is still very much an island and as such vitally dependent on sea communi- 
cations, and the distance between any two ports is exactly the same as it was in the 
days of Columbus, no greater and no less. And it is distance that presents the 
problem and the need for the Fleet Train: the problem of how to keep a fleet—a 
modern fleet—at sea and ready for action in an area far from your own bases for 
periods long enough to be of real value in modern naval warfare. It is axiomatic 
that no war can ever be won by remaining on the defensive in your own backyard : 
you must take the offensive and go after the enemy on his own doorstep, not in a tip- 
and-run raid but for a period sufficiently long to be able to strike effectively and 
continuously. And if the enemy happens to be a long distance away from your own 
main bases you must take steps to preserve your fighting mobility. Advanced bases 
must be set up and supplies must be brought to the Fleet at sea in its operational area. 


THe SITUATION ON THE OUTBREAK OF WAR 


I have mentioned the Committee that sat in 1936 and recommended some 63 
ships being taken up from trade. On the outbreak of war in September, 1939, the 
Committee considered the services of some 50 ships would be required for the areas 
then affected, and between September and November, 1939, the majority of their 
recommendations were put into effect. Some of the ships taken up served in the 
Pacific later, but some accompanied the Fleet on the Norwegian campaign in early 
1940. An example was S.S. Balteake, one of a number of small refrigerated vessels 
belonging to the United Baltic Steamship Company, taken up as a victualling store 
issue ship at the start of the war. She was only of 1,800 tons, but all her lower holds 
were refrigerated and she was very manceuvrable, a quality to stand in good stead 
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when, shortly after the German invasion of Norway, she was withdrawn from Scapa 
Flow, loaded at Aberdeen and sent over to Vaagso Fiord at the end of April, 1940, 
together with several other store ships of various kinds. She carried fresh and 
frozen stores, potatoes, vegetables, and stocks of winter clothing, and she serviced 
all types of naval units from the battleship Resolution to cruisers and destroyers. 
I think she holds a record in that she was alongside replenishing the cruiser Aurora 
whilst that ship was underway and actively bombarding the port of Narvik. The 
Balteake sustained damage from a near miss and had to be beached in Harstad 
harbour, but temporary repairs were carried out by H.M.S. Vindictive, an old cruiser 
that had been used as a cadets’ training ship but had been converted to perform 
emergency hull repairs. The Balteake continued in Norwegian waters until the with- 
drawal. Subsequently, she went to Gibraltar with Force ““H ” and then took part 
in “ Overlord ” and the landing in Normandy. 


MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR SHIPS 


By its terms of reference, the 1936 Committee’s investigations were limited to 
matters of supply: the important aspects of maintenance and repair were omitted. 
At the outbreak of war in September, 1939, the Navy had in active commission a number 
of depot ships for destroyers and submarines and also one large specially designed 
repair ship, H.M.S. Resource. The depot ships had extensive workshops and could 
maintain the destroyers and submarines attached to them for all except major repairs. 
And, particularly in the case of the submarine depot ships, they kept the spare 
torpedoes and ammunition for the submarines and provided accommodation for 
their crews when in harbour from patrol. 


H.M.S. Resource was quite a remarkable ship. She had been built in 1930 for 
the specific purpose of providing repair facilities for ships in the floating dock at 
Singapore, should war have broken out before the dockyard on shore was completed, 
and had extensive workshops of all kinds and heavy cranes. She would serve the 
needs of 1,500 dockyard men who would live ashore and come off to her each day 
and of 500 more who would live permanently on board. 


The Admiralty was very conscious of this serious shortage of repair ships, and 
in January, 1939, it had been proposed that another should be built. The proposal 
was not approved, but permission was given to take up two merchant vessels on 
the outbreak of war and convert them, and with this promise the Admiralty had to 
be content. However, on the outbreak of war the shortage of merchant ships was 
such that no ships were available. The old cruiser Vindictive was fitted to perform 
emergency hull repairs and subsequently went to Freetown where she rendered 
valuable though limited services as base repair ship for cruisers, destroyers, and 
escort vessels. Soon after this, the ex-Cunard-White Star liner Antonta was converted 
to a fleet repair ship and many of you will remember her under her new name of 
Wayland. She came into service about July, 1942. 


Po.icy oF DEFENCE OF SEA COMMUNICATIONS OF UNITED KINGDOM 


Now no Navy can plan to fight effectively and simultaneously on all fronts, 
and in pursuance of our fundamental policy to ensure the safety of the sea communi- 
cations of the United Kingdom, the operations of the Royal Navy, up to and during 
the early part of the 1939-45 War, had been planned on the assumption that the main 
threat would come from Europe. It was intended that our ships, fully equipped 
and stored, would sail from established bases and return there or to another established 
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base either on completion of the operation or when their endurance was running out. 
In a war confined primarily to the European continent and its near waters, the 
time-distance factor at sea is comparatively so small that the restriction to operations 
caused by dependence upon support solely from established bases is not of much 
consequence. 


Nevertheless, there were occasions during the 1939-45 War in the European 
theatre when the existence of an experienced and well equipped underway replenish- 
ment group might have been of great value. Such occasions were the hunt for the 
Bismarck, when our ships were on the point of having to return to their bases for lack 
of fuel just before she was caught, and the many operations of providing cover for 
the Russian convoys. I purposely said “‘ might have been of great value ” because 
I doubt very much if refuelling at sea would have been a practical proposition in 
the North Atlantic or Arctic Ocean in the threat of German submarine and air attack. 
You will remember in the case of the Bismarck that Hitler ordered his submarines 
to concentrate for her protection and that U.556 was within easy striking range of 
the Renown and Ark Royal, but fortunately had expended all her torpedoes. Had 
she been able to fire, there might have been a different ending to that action. Asa 
submarine officer it has always been a mystery to me why the Japanese with their 
powerful, long range submarine fleet made so little effective use of it. I am sure 
it would have been a very different pair of shoes if we had been up against German 
submarines. Ships steaming at comparatively slow speed on a steady course without 
power of taking evasive action if a torpedo track is sighted are the submariner’s 
dream. British and American submarines would certainly have availed themselves 
of such wonderful opportunities for attack as a task force refuelling presented. 
I hope the amazing luck we had in the Pacific will not blind us to the dangers that 
exist in replenishment at sea in an operational theatre in time of war: by the same 
token I hope we shall never be deterred from so doing, accepting a calculated risk 


and taking all possible precautions. 
SPREAD OF WAR TO THE FAR EAST 


Those remarks were something in the nature of a digression and I must get back 
to my main theme. As I said before the Admiralty had always been aware of our 
weakness not only in bases but in repair ships and floating support, but this Country 
could not afford to have overwhelming strength on a world wide basis. But as the 
war progressed it spread further afield and then, after just over two years, Japan 
suddenly struck and we were faced with the prospect of operating a large fleet in the 
Indian Ocean and far eastern waters. The Director of Dockyards appreciated the 
seriousness of the situation and in January, 1942, in a strongly worded memorandum 
to the Admiralty, pointed out the meagreness of our repair facilities, even with 
Singapore. He pressed most urgently for more ships to be converted as repair ships, 
though he was well aware of their limitations. He ended his memorandum with 
the following remarks :— 


“It is recognized that a repair ship has only a limited capacity and cannot 
effect major damage repairs. She may, however, be able to patch up a damaged 
ship to enable her to reach the port of final repair. Repair ships represent the 
quickest way of providing some repair facilities at places like Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, or wherever wanted, and they are the only way of providing a trained 
labour force at such places.” 
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In February, 1942, the Director of Dockyards tabled yet another memoran- 
dum and this time he asked for no less than four repair ships. At the same time 
Flag Officer Submarines was asking for more submarine depot ships. The final 
result of the representations was that the Admiralty and Ministry of War Transport 
agreed that five of the smaller liners acting as armed merchant cruisers should be 
paid off and converted in the Royal Dockyards, at a cost of £5,000,000, 
two as repair ships, two as destroyer depot ships, and one as a submarine depot ship 
Approval for this step was given in April, 1942: it was not expected that the first 
could be ready until midsummer, 1943. It is of interest to note that the release of 
these armed merchant cruisers had become possible because of the American assump- 
tion of responsibility for the West Indies and South Atlantic areas. 


THE East INDIES FLEET 


With the spread of the war the time-distance factor rapidly increased and it 
became only too apparent that, unless some form of mobile logistic support could 
be provided, strategy and operations would be dictated solely by the location of 
established bases. And such a strategy could not be the forward strategy necessary 
for the offensive and victory. The loss of Hong Kong and Singapore threw the East 
Indies Fleet, which in May, 1942, consisted of five battleships, three fleet carriers, 
seven cruisers, 16 destroyers, and three submarines, on to the defensive, and 
the Fleet was feeling the lack of developed bases. As the Japanese carrier-borne air 
attacks in the Spring of 1942 had shown, Trincomalee was too vulnerable even if it 
had had base facilties ; Colombo was almost as vulnerable and in any case could not 
accommodate the Fleet: Addu Atoll in the Maldive Islands and 600 miles west of 
Ceylon was being developed asa Fleet anchorage, but the need of a Fleet Train of 
repair, store, and depot ships was increasingly apparent. Eventually, for lack of 
bases and floating support, the Fleet had to drop back to the East coast of Africa 
where, based on Kilindini, it was 2,500 miles from Ceylon, which it must protect. 


Throughout 1942 the East Indies Fleet had been continually reinforced in 
numbers of cruisers, destroyers, and submarines and by the end of the year, after the 
battles of the Coral Sea and Midway, there seemed the possibility of an offensive 
advance. But you cannot make omelettes without breaking eggs, and an offensive 
means action and action is certain to lead to damage which must quickly be made 
good if the momentum of the offensive is to be kept going. And as the Director 
of Dockyards pointed out, since the loss of Singapore the aggregate of all the refitting 
resources in the Indian Ocean was barely equal to half those at Portsmouth Dockyard. 


It became clear that if we hoped to go over to the offensive and expand our 
operations to the eastward and into the Pacific, we must extend the mobility of 
the Fleet by providing advanced bases as near as possible to the area of operations. 
And it was also clear that to maintain command of the sea, the Fleet must remain 
as an effective force continuously within the area of operations. Supplies must be 
brought to the Fleet and not vice-versa and this meant extending the pipe-line of 
supply from advanced bases to the Fleet operating at sea. For this, underway 
logistic support groups were essential. 

FIRST PREPARATIONS FOR BRITISH NAVAL OFFENSIVE 


The real preparation for the support of a British naval offensive against Japan 
originated from proposals made in March, 1943, by the Commander-in-Chief, Eastern 
Fleet, for the establishment of bases in territory retaken from the enemy in the Far 
East. The proposals themselves were unacceptable because they involved too much 
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building ashore, but at meetings held in May, 1943, to consider them, policies were 
stated and agreed which led eventually to the Fleet Train in its final form. It was 
appreciated at this time that supporting facilities for the Fleet and assault forces 
would have to be very largely afloat and that the emphasis must be on mobility and 
rapidity. It was agreed at these meetings that mobile base organizations would be 
required for both the East Indies and Pacific theatres and that the only erections 
ashore should be temporary accommodation for personnel, mobile air bases for the 
Fleet Air Arm, and some temporary piers. It was also agreed that in order to make 
good damage on the spot, and expeditiously, preparations must be made for more 
repair ships. 

The primary function laid down for the mobile fleet organization was the rapid 
prevision of the facilities necessary for the sustained operation of the Fleet in an 
area removed from established bases. 

In considering how to implement this definition, which remained valid through- 
out the war, two points stood out. First, that a large number of supply ships was an 
essential owing to the distances involved, and the probability that the Fleet would 
have to replenish at sea and in out-of-the-way anchorages. Secondly, that the 
Americans had found that setting up huge base installations on out-of-the-way 
Pacific Islands was a very extravagant habit in terms of men and materials. More- 
over, such bases were very difficult to close down and move forward when the opera- 
tional area moved forward: the usual result was a call for a new advanced base 
before the old one had been shut down, resulting in an unnecessarily heavy expendi- 
ture. 


THE FLEET TRAIN 1S BORN 


To describe this mobile fleet organization the term Fleet Train was borrowed 
from the Americans, who had always referred to their supply and repair ships as 
such. 

The policy was also laid down that everything possible was to be waterborne, 
so as to avoid shore commitments, except in certain irrevocable cases, and that the 
size of the Fleet Train was to be adequate to support a specified number of ships by 
various dates. It was essential to be mobile and to keep mobile. And it was vital 
too, to retain flexibility. 

As was inevitable, the estimated requirements amounted to a vast number of 
ships. The only possible means by which these could be provided in the time avail- 
able was to withdraw merchant ships from, and take over ships already building 
for, the hard pressed and vital shipping services carrying raw material for war 
production, supplies for civilian populations, and delivering war equipment for other 
forces fighting overseas. 

The stated Admiralty requirements inevitably came into conflict with the 
Ministry of War Transport and the War Office and affected our agreements with the 
United States of America. As a consequence, they were tabled at the first Quebec 
Conference in August, 1943, and, because of their own experience, received the full 
support of the Americans, The struggle, however, with the Ministry of War. Trans- 
port and War Office continued, and it was only the determination of the Admiralty 
which eventually enabled the Fleet Train for the East Indies to be built up and that 
for the British Pacific Fleet to be assembled in time to support the operations 


envisaged. 
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The staff requirement for the composition of the Fleet Train was revised in 
September, 1943. It was a formidable, almost a frightening, list as 1 am sure you 
will agree when you hear it. In order to support a balanced fleet the need was 
stated to be for fleet auxiliaries for the following purposes :— 

(a) Repair ships for Fleet repair purposes with associated accommodation 
ships for the necessary repair personnel. 

(6) Depot ships for the maintenance of destroyers and submarines. 

(c) Maintenance ships for smaller naval units such as escort vessels, mine- 
sweepers, and motor torpedo boats. 

(d) Maintenance ships for technical equipment, guns, torpedoes, radar, etc. 

(e) Accommodation ships for housing senior officers, their staffs, and 
other personnel. These ships would also be used as reception barracks 
for incoming drafts. 

(f) Maintenance ships for small naval craft which would be required in 
large numbers for inter-communication between Fleet Train units 
and the operational ships. 

(g) Maintenance ships for Fleet Air Arm aircraft. 

(h) Boom vessels, boom carriers, and seaward defence vessels. 

(s) Water distilling ships. 

(j) Hospital ships. 

(k) Naval store issuing ships. 

(2) Armament store issuing ships. 

(m) Victualling store issuing ships. 

(n) Naval, air, and victualling store carriers. 

(0) Tankers, in large numbers. 

(p) Tugs, lighters, and harbour craft. 

If you tot up that little lot you will see that, apart from lighters and harbour 
craft, there are no less than 19 different types of ship: the total requirement 
for the far eastern war was well over 100 ships. 

The Admiralty and Ministry of War Transport then had to give consideration to 
the immense measures required to convert the necessary ships. As many conversions 
as possible were carried out in the United Kingdom and, to enable this to be done, 
cuts were made in the naval shipbuilding programme and merchant ship repairs 
were deferred. Some ships were converted in Canada, and the United States provided 
certain types which were already under constructon in that country. The whole of 
1944 was spent in struggling to build up the Fleet Train required to support the Fleet 
in being in the East Indies and the one which could adequately support the British 
Pacific Fleet for the operations envisaged in the Pacific, timed to begin in early 1945. 
And it must be remembered that all the ships must be oil burners: there were no 
coaling facilities in the Pacific. That consideration ruled out a great many ships that 
might otherwise have been suitable. 


BRITISH STRATAGEM IN PACIFIC 
Agreement was reached at the Quebec Conference in September, 1944, that the 
British Fleet would participate in the main operations against Japan only on the 
understanding that the Fleet would be balanced and self-supporting. It was there- 
fore very essential that the Fleet Train should be fully in operation by the phased 
dates. 
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During December, 1944, the recently appointed Commander-in-Chief of the 
British Pacific Fleet, Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser, met the American Commander-in- 
Chief, Pacific Fleet, and discussed the employment of the British Pacific Fleet as a 
fast carrier task force. It appeared that the Fleet would be required well in advance 


of advanced bases, staying at sea for considerable periods. Logistic support was - 


clearly to be the limiting factor in the Pacific and not the number of operational 
units. Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser, in his report back to the Admiralty, stated that 
whilst he intended to operate the Fleet to the best possible effect, he foresaw that 
he would be unable to carry out prolonged operations in the same manner as the 
Americans without much more logistic support than was planned. Recent suc- 
cesses in the Pacific showed that by the time the British Pacific Fleet was operating 
in full strength they would be 3,500 miles from their main support base in Australia. 
Admiral Fraser therefore stressed the need of an intermediate base between Australia 
and the advanced base, and pressed for more ships for support at sea in advance 
of the advanced base. 


There is one type of ship to which I have not yet referred, the ships, or rather 
hulls, which were to be called “arks’’, for accommodation and storage. These 
ships would have been of about 2,000 tons and would have cost £100,000 each and 
would have been constructed of concrete. The idea seemed attractive and had been 
considered in 1943 since their construction did not need the normal ship-building 
labour, a force in short supply. Nevertheless, the type of labour they did require 
was also scarce and a great disadvantage was the difficulty of providing sufficient 
numbers of tugs and tug masters. In the event, none were built for the Fleet Train. 


COMMAND OF THE FLEET TRAIN 


Now it is quite clear that the detailed administration of such a vast organization 
as the new Fleet Train could not be the responsibility of the British Naval Commander- 
in-Chief who would be operating for long periods in enemy waters: a separate com- 
mand was a vital requirement. Accordingly, Rear-Admiral Douglas Fisher was 
appointed Rear-Admiral Fleet Train in October, 1944, and he left England for 
Australia on 1st December, 1944, visiting ships building and converting in the United 
States of America and Canada and holding discussions in Washington, Ottawa, and 
with the American Commander Service Force, Pacific Fleet, at Honolulu. He arrived 
in Sydney in January, 1945, and set to work at once. His first discussions were with 
the Australian Commonwealth Naval Board and with the British Vice-Admiral (Q) 
in Melbourne, a post held by our distinguished chairman today, Admiral Sir Charles 
Daniel. 

At a conference at Pearl Harbour on 20th December, the American Commander- 
in-Chief had agreed that Manus would initially be available as an intermediate base 
for the British Pacific Fleet and that some facilities there would be shared on a 
common user basis until a British intermediate base had been established in the 
Philippines. Leyte was to be the British Fleet’s advanced anchorage, with reserve 
aircraft facilities ashore. Rear-Admiral Fisher flew up to have a look at Manus, 
and shortly afterwards the Senior British Naval Officer designate arrived with his 
staff to prepare for the arrival of the Fleet Train. 


The officer appointed as Rear-Admiral Fleet Train had a lot put on his plate. 
is duties were defined under three headings: operations, administration, and 
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For operations he was responsible for the operations of the Fleet Train as a 
whole, but was to transfer to the operational force task commanders the detailed 
operational control of Fleet Train groups while employed in servicing the task forces 
at sea. 


Administratively, he was responsible to the Commander-in-Chief for all the ships 
of the Fleet Train, and at the end of hostilities there were 125 ships of all sorts, apart 
from countless small lighters and harbour craft. Moreover, there were amongst the 
personnel of the ships of the Fleet Train many nationalities, British, Australian, New 
Zealand, Dutch, Danish, Norwegian, Belgian, Lascars, Goanese, Chinese, and Papuan, 
each with different charter parties, articles of agreement, customs, religion, and even 
food, and each ship usually had a mixture. Further to complicate the issue, all 
fleet auxiliaries carried J}:fcnsively Equipped Merchant Ship ratings in addition 
to their normal crews and, in some ships, a third element in the shape of naval 
working parties had to be «dded. And amongst the naval personnel there was 
almost a complete range of «:: tegories, some 13 different types including uniformed 
civilian officers and T.124 men. t 

Finally, there were his logistic responsibilities for which he was responsible 
to the Vice-Admiral, Second-in-Command, British Pacific Fleet. These included :— 


(i) Keeping the Fleet generally supplied which included the detailed 
logistic planning for each specific operation, and the transport of supplies 
from the supply bases to the Fleet in the ships of the Fleet Train. 

(ii) The maintenance and repair of H.M. Ships, auxiliaries, and aircraft 
of the Fleet within the capacity of the Fleet Train. 


(iii) Arrangements for the evacuation of sick and wounded by sea. 


(iv) Arrangements for mails, distribution of confidential and secret publi- 
cations and charts. 

(v) Amenities of the Fleet. 

(vi) Salvage, tugs, and floating docks. 

To deal with these many problems Rear-Admiral Fleet Train’s staff was initially 
divided into two parallel sections, one under the Chief Staff Officer dealing with 
operations and supply and the other under the Maintenance Captain dealing with 
repairs, personnel, and harbour administration. 


Admiral Fisher took over his command and assumed responsibility for all Fleet 
Train ships then in Australian waters on 29th January, 1945: he assumed responsi- 
bility for the remainder as they arrived. On 22nd February, he transferred his 
flag from H.M.S. Montclare to H.M.S. Lothian and sailed for Manus two days later, 
arriving there on 2nd March. Some ships of the Fleet Train were already assembled : 
others arrived later. 

Meanwhile, the British Pacific Fleet had been arriving in Australia and towards 
the end of February sailed from Sydney for Manus, arriving there on 7th March. 
Its designation was now Task Force 113. The next ten days were spent in fuelling, 
provisioning, and adjusting ammunition, operations which were not made easier by 
the heavy swell and frequent rain storms. The aircraft carriers had to move to more 
sheltered berths before they could fuel. 


First OPERATIONS. ‘“‘ OPERATION ICEBERG ’—PHASE I 


The British Pacific Fleet sailed from Manus on 17th March for its first operation. 
This operation, known as “ Operation Iceberg,” was part of the general plan for the 
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assault on the Island of Okinawa. The role assigned to the British task force, Task 
Force 57, for this operation was to hold the left flank by neutralizing the airfields 
in the islands to the South of Okinawa. Action against surface ships was not con- 
sidered probable: the main concern was air warfare. The pattern of the operation 
was that the carriers flew off their striking forces on two successive days from an 
area about 150 miles from their objectives, after which they retired about 300 miles 
to an area, called the replenishment area, where they met the tankers and com- 
pleted with fuel and ammunition, etc. Task Force 57 consisted of two battleships, 
four aircraft carriers, five cruisers, and 11 destroyers and, after calling for fuel at 
Ulithi, proceeded to the combat area. 


Rear-Admiral Fleet Train had experienced difficulties in forward logistic planning 
from the outset, mainly due to the geographical separation of the Commander-in- 
Chief, Vice-Admiral (Q), and Rear-Admiral Fleet Train. Initially, Rear-Admiral 
Fleet Train had proposed to remain at Manus, with the Commanding Officer of 
H.M.S. Resource as Senior Officer Fleet Train at Leyte. But when it became clear 
that the Commander-in-Chief would not be at Manus and that most of the activity 
would be at Leyte, Rear-Admiral Fleet Train decided to go there also. The first 
tanker group was sailed at its maximum speed of nine knots for the Fleet’s fuelling 
area, and Rear-Admiral Fleet Train himself left Manus on 19th March for Leyte with 
a convoy of 16 ships. Leyte was reached on 26th March and they anchored on the 
western side of San Pedro Bay in widely scattered berths with the armament 
store issuing ships some six or seven miles from the rest. 


The Fleet Train’s function was to provide logistic support for Task Force 57. 
This involved ferrying supplies to the Fleet in the replenishment area, a distance of 
some 700 miles from Leyte and over 3,500 miles from Australia. To achieve this 
support Rear-Admiral Fleet Train formed and sailed tanker units as required. A 
typical tanker unit consisted of three tankers, one replenishment aircraft carrier, 
with two or three escort vessels. In addition to their cargoes, the tankers each 
carried about five tons of fresh vegetables, survivors’ kits, de-icing fluid, lubricating 
oil, depth charges, and 20 mm. and 40 mm. ammunition for issue to destroyers. 
Originally the tankers were also loaded with mails, passengers, and urgently required 
naval and air stores, but it was found more practical to use the escort vessels for this 
duty to avoid double handling in the fuelling area and to relieve the already over- 
worked tankers. It was appreciated that this arrangement seriously affected the 
effectiveness of the anti-submarine screen. 


A medical officer and sick berth rating sailed in one tanker of each group to tend 
any casualiies that might be sent back from the Fleet. 


During Phase I of “‘ Operation Iceberg,” tanker units sailed seven replenishment 
sorties, and supplies to the Fleet included 93,000 tons of oil fuel, 1,300 tons of avgas, 
and 815 tons of mail, also many tons of fresh vegetables, air, and other stores. Some 
200 bags of mail and about 30 officers and men, including 20 casualties, were brought 


back to Leyte. 


The two replenishment carriers sailed with 56 aircraft, transferred 43 aircraft to 
the carrier force in three replenishments, and brought back 19 repairable aircraft. 


In addition to the tanker units which plied between the fuelling area and Leyte, 
a number of ships remained in the fuelling areas throughout. The most important of 
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these were the escort carriers which provided the combat air patrol cover during the 
fuellings. 


Lessons LEARNED 


Many lessons were learned in these first fuellings. It was soon evident that the 
team of oilers was not a homogeneous one. Some oilers had no avgas ; some had only 
one astern fuel hose ; some could not fuel by the abeam method at all. Two charac- 
teristics, however, were unfortunately common to all the tankers: they were them- 
selves much too slow and so was their rate of pumping. The fuelling of the whole 
force took two and a half days. The slow rate of fuelling made it necessary to turn 
round the tanker groups at Leyte in little over 24 hours, thus leaving no time for the 
execution of mechanical repairs and maintenance work and affording little or no 
respite for the ships’ crews on whom the arduous fuelling operations were a great 
strain. Naval working parties were lent to the tankers to assist, including a watch- 
keeping naval officer to help out the tankers’ deck officers. 


The British task force eventually returned to Leyte on 23rd April having been 
in the operational area for almost a month, during which time they had carried out 
six strikes against the enemy. Seven days had been allotted for replenishment 
at Leyte and, thanks to the excellent organization of Rear-Admiral Fleet Train and 
his staff and to the most helpful co-operation of the American Navy, the task was 
completed to schedule. Thanks was also due to the weather: there was practically 
no swell and fuelling, replenishment, and boat work was much eased thereby. 


Many discussions were held during this period at Leyte, and as a result it was 
decided that the next main replenishment should be in Australia, rather than in the 
forward areas. The Rear-Admiral Fleet Train had estimated that the Fleet Train 
would take about three weeks to replenish fully at Manus, but the drain on Fleet 
Train resources that this would impose, and the need of better facilities for rest and 
recreation, showed that the return to the rear base, Australia, would be more prudent. 


“OPERATION ICEBERG ’’—PHASE II 


For the second phase of “ Operation Iceberg,’ the first tanker unit sailed on 
30th April and the British task force sailed the next day, finally withdrawing from 
the operational area on 25th May after completing 12 strikes. This phase of the 
operation was much more full of incident than the first phase. On 4th May, two 
of our large aircraft carriers, the Formidable and Indomitable, were damaged by 
Japanese suicide planes. On the 9th, the Formidable was again hit, together with 
the Victorious. In spite of the damage incurred, these carriers were, in every case, 
able to remain in operation, but 62 aircraft were lost and 47 casualties were sent 
back to Leyte. 


During this phase the Fleet remained at sea for 30 days, some goo miles from its 
nearest base. There were five replenishments and the three replenishment carriers, 
carrying 117 aircraft, gave the Fleet 78 aircraft and returned with 10 repairable 
aircraft to Leyte. Over 470 500-lb. bombs were transferred to the carriers, and the 
nine tankers supplied 87,000 tons of fuel and 760 tons of avgas. In addition, stores 
in large quantities, fresh provisions, and mail were transferred. 


The British Fleet withdrew from the area on 25th May, 1945, and after fuelling 
at Manus proceeded to Australia for major replenishment. The Fleet Train formed 
two convoys and departed for Manus. 
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The official records note that it was remarkable during the whole of this opera- 
tional period that the replenishment groups suffered no damage and no threat of 
enemy action had developed, though there were many false alarms often leading 
to fighter interception of American reconnaissance aircraft. Nor did the enemy 
apparently make any effort to attack with his submarines. The absence of attack 
was most fortunate : there was no margin for casualties in the Fleet Train. 


MAJOR REPLENISHMENT 


Although the greater part of the British Fleet returned to Australian ports, some 
had to remain at Manus with 26 ships of the Fleet Train. Australia just hadn’t 
room for them all. This period of major replenishment gave opportunities for 
checking up and reorganization before the next operations, which were to be against 
the mainland of Japan itself. Among the most important changes was the intro- 
duction on roth June of a new sub-command under Commodore Murray-Smith in 
the aircraft repair ship H.M.S. Pioneer. The Commodore Air Train dealt, broadly, 
with all the air side of the Fleet Train,but the operational control of ships of this part 
of the Fleet Train was still vested in Rear-Admiral Fleet Train in operational areas. 


Rear-Admiral Fleet Train’s reponsibilities were also slightly modified and he 
transferred his flag from the Lothian to the Montclare,a much bigger and more habit- 
able ship. The Moniclare, together with other ships of the Fleet Train, arrived at 
Manus on 30th June, 1945, and the British Pacific Fleet, consisting of one battleship, 
three aircraft carriers, six cruisers, and 16 destroyers, arrived for fuel and stores 
on 4th July and sailed for the Japanese coast two days later. They joined U.S. 
Task Force 38 off the coast of Japan on 16th July, having refuelled from three 
tankers 700 miles East of Honshu, and made a series of heavy air strikes and surface 
bombardments against targets in Japan. 


Distances in the Pacific, as I know you all appreciate well, are immense and with 
the Fleet operating off the coast of Japan the length of the supply lines between Manus 
and the fuelling area was often as much as 2,500 miles, approximately the same 
distance as from the Clyde to Montreal, or Portsmouth to Tobruk. The round trip 
for replenishment units from Manus with only two days in the fuelling area took 
three weeks. 


And so, by arrangement with the Americans, Eniwetok was used as a tanker 
terminal, thus saving the length of the total run by about 1,000 miles. 


FINAL OPERATIONS OFF JAPAN 


There is no time to give details of these last operations off Japan itself which 
came to a conclusion with the surrender of the Japanese on 15th August, 1945. 
Much had been learned from the two previous operations and there was a general 
all round improvement in oiling. Approximately 160,000 tons of oil fuel were issued 
at average rates of 150-200 tons an hour, but we were still woefully short of tankers 
and destroyers had to be fuelled by battleships and cruisers whilst the replenishment 
cafriers were used as auxiliary oilers. Despite this, some of our cruisers had to fuel 
from American oilers. 


Ammunition, including 14-inch shells and 500-Ib. bombs, was transferred at sea 
and the Glenariney, a victualling store issuing ship, issued 532 tons of victualling 
stores of all kinds, food, clothing, and N.A.A.F.I. supplies. 
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Last, but not least, 3,603 bags of mail were delivered to the Fleet after an average 
transit time from the United Kingdom of 22 days, a very big factor in maintaining a 
high morale. 


The greater proportion of the British Pacific Fleet, Task Force 37, retired rapidly 
to Manus and Australia, as in many ships stores were nearly exhausted. However, a 
token force of Task Force 37 remained in Japanese waters and, on 28th August, 1945, 
H.M.S. Duke of York, flying the flag of the Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Sir Bruce 
Fraser, entered Tokyo Bay for the Japanese surrender. The flagship was accompanied 
by ships of the Fleet Train and replenishment carriers : two replenishment carriers, 
three oilers, two victualling store issuing ships, and a hospital ship. 


Post HostititieEs TAskKs 


The cessation of hostilities did not end the Royal Navy’s commitments in the 
Pacific, which then included the occupation of enemy territory, re-occupation of 
Allied territory, rescue of prisoners of war and internees, re-establishing authorities, 
the movement of Service personnel, and mine clearance. 


Two fleet groups were formed with their own logistic support provided by ships 
of the Fleet Train to proceed to Hong Kong and Shanghai. At Hong Kong, thanks 
very largely to the work of the senior technical officers of the Fleet Train, the dockyard 
became a working concern with very little delay. H.M.S. Resource repaired the 
electric power station and converted the boilers from coal to oil firing: no coal was 
to be had at that time. And there were a host of other jobs tackled, and tackled 
successfully, by the Navy and its Fleet Train. 


At the end of hostilities against Japan on 15th August, 1945, the total number 
of ships operating with the Fleet Train was 125. As the work of rehabilitation at 
Hong Kong and Shanghai progressed, so were the ships disbanded until only two ships, 
H.M.S. Montclare and H.M.S. Assistance, now under the command of the Commodore. 
Fleet Train, remained at the end of the year. On 11th January, 1946, the Assistance 
was transferred to Singapore, leaving only one little nigger boy, H.M.S. Monclare. 


Finally, the Commander-in-Chief gave approval for the Commodore Fleet Train 
and his staff, now reduced to six officers and Io ratings, to proceed to England in 
H.M.S. Moniclarée to wind up the affair in an orderly manner. The Montclare sailed 
on 3rd January and arrived home on 21st February, 1946. The broad pendant of the 
Commodore Fleet Train (Captain E. M. C. Barraclough, C.B.E., Royal Navy) was 
struck on 26th February, 1946, and he and his staff joined the Admiralty where, 
with their specialized knowledge, they prepared a full report of the experience 
gained and lessons learned with the Fleet Train in the Pacific. 


The Royal Navy and the Nation owes a great debt to the officers and men of all 
nations who formed the Fleet Train of the British Pacific Fleet. They planned and 
carried out their most difficult and arduous tasks and carried them to a successful 
conclusion, working with improvised materials and ships in climatic conditions 
that had to be experienced to be believed. But they can look back with pride and 
satisfaction on the fruits of their labours and on a job well and truly done. 


There is no fear that those lessons will be forgotten: equally, in these times 
of financial stringency, there is no chance of being able to build up, in time of peace, 
a Fleet Train of the size and diversity that we would like. But at least we know now 
just what we need and every opportunity is taken of exercising replenishment at 
sea with the ships that we have to-day. 
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THE FLEET TRAIN TO-DAY 


The Royal Navy possesses to-day, either actively in commission or in immediate 
reserve, Fleet Train ships to the order of some 40 ocean-going oilers and 24 smaller 
fleet attendant type, nine victualling issuing ships or carriers for armament, vic- 
tualling, and naval stores, eight maintenance ships, five destroyer and submarine 
depot ships, three repair ships, three aircraft repair ships, four salvage ships, one 
hospital ship, tugs, and numerous small craft. Since the war, much consideration 
and thought has been given to developing the equipment and technique of the Fleet 
Train, particularly in underway replenishment. A large ex-German naval tanker, 
the Nordmark—sister to the more famous or infamous Altmark—was taken over, 
renamed H.M.S. Bulawayo, and, as a result of experience in trials with her, three 
fast tankers have been laid down and will be specially equipped for replenishing 
task groups at sea, at high rates of pumping, with furnace and aviation fuel. Two 
15-knot, 9,000-ton merchant ships have also been acquired and it is intended to 
convert and specially equip them to enable them to transfer solids at sea, parti- 
cularly ammunition, but with a certain amount also of naval, air, and victualling 
stores. The Navy is not standing still in this matter and you will all have heard of 
the emphasis placed on the Fleet Train in the last two big N.A.T.O. exercises, 
“* Mainbrace ” and “ Mariner.” 

I have endeavoured to show the magnitude of the task necessitated by the 
change from our traditional strategy of maintaining the Fleet from fixed and estab- 
lished bases, situated strategically throughout the world, to a mobile strategy with 
the Fleet operating for prolonged periods and at intensive rates in areas many 
thousands of miles from a base. I have made no effort to crystal gaze as to the nature 
of a future war. That we shall need a Fleet Train is certain, but our possible oppo- 
nents do not include a major naval Power or a country vitally dependent for its 
existence on the safety of its sea communications. On the other hand this Country 
is so dependent and must keep open the sea lanes all over the world if we are to survive. 
You will remember Kipling’s poem, All Us Big Steamers : 

“For the bread that you eat and the biscuits you nibble, 
The sweets that you suck and the joints that you carve, 
They are brought to you daily by all us Big Steamers, 
And if any one hinders our coming you'll starve.” 


_ » The war in the Pacific emphasized that in oceanic warfare the degree of logistic 
support that could be provided directly controlled the strength and diversity of 
operations. The nature of the sea battle, whether offensive or defensive, has a direct 
bearing on the nature and degree of logistic support required. 


The type of fleet units involved in the battle also affects the nature and degree 
of logistic support necessary. At the current time, the trend in the British Fleet is 
towards an ever-increasing proportion of the smaller ships which, because they are 

ily less self-reliant in maintenance, require a greater need for base support 
and because of their smaller endurance entail a greater number of advanced bases to 
preserve flexibility. Moreover, there is no sign at present that they are becoming 
less complex: the reverse is rather the case and it follows that more and more 
highly skilled technicians will be required in the Fleet Train. 

The probable nature of a future war with its increased air threat and the possi- 
bility of weapons of mass destruction, atomic or otherwise, being used stresses the 
need for dispersal and distance. The desirability of providing floating support at 
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advanced bases in preference to constructing installations ashore is emphasized. 
The Fleet Train, capable of providing sufficient logistic support to create our advanced 
bases where and when they are required and to replenish the Fleet underway in the 
operational theatre, is an excellent insurance and, in fact, a prime necessity in any 
future war. 


DISCUSSION 


Arr CHIEF MARSHAL SIR JAMES Ross: One of the very interesting points raised by 
Admiral Raw was the refuelling at sea, which apparently became possible after the Navy 
changed over to oil fuel. It would be interesting to know when a start was made with 
that, and where. 


My impression—I may be out of date—is that in the Battle of the Atlantic, Admiral 
Noble’s main worry was the endurance of the destroyers at sea, and to avoid having too 
many destroyers and frigates and other escort vessels in use and to avoid too many changes 
and gaps in the all-important convoy escorts, the question of extending the range and en- 
durance of the escort vessels became all-important. Was it, in fact, in those days, when 
Engineer Captain Wildish was on Admiral Noble’s staff, that his refuelling ideas were 
tried out and started this most important solution of keeping certain vessels of the Navy 
at sea a long way from their main base before the Fleet Train was functioning ? 


THE LECTURER: I think the Navy were fully aware of the importance of the refuelling 
of the small ships of lesser endurance. I myself, as captain of a destroyer in 1937, did 
many practice refuellings from H.M.S. Repulse, one of the battle cruisers, in the Mediter- 
ranean. I cannot give a date when it was first done, but the ships certainly practised 
refuelling at sea, and, of course, they also practised coaling at sea long before the days 
when oil fuel came in. 


You will remember the unfortunate experience which the Russian admiral had when 
taking his fleet out to Japan. They made arrangements to coal at sea, but it was not 
successful. 


I know that the importance of refuelling at sea was fully appreciated and that the 
destroyers and frigates on escort duty across the North Atlantic used regularly to take 
fuel from tankers and larger ships in convoy. 


COMMANDER (E) P. L. CLorTE, R.N.: May I raise two points from user experience ? 
In tropical waters the endurance of small ships was limited as much by shortage of fresh 
water as by the need for refuelling. I believe that in the Dardanelles Campaign, which 
was mentioned, the Army ran out of fresh water at one point. There was in the Eastern 
Fleet one of the distilling ships referred to by Admiral Raw ; but we never got it to work. 

The second point is that the repair ship labour force was recruited late in the war 
and was of indifferent quality. The officers were not subject to the Naval Discipline Act 
and could not give their own men orders, nor were they responsible for their welfare. It 
seemed to me then that some better arrangements must be made in a future war ; and that 
this must be planned in peace-time. 

Tue Lecturer: I agree entirely. I mentioned that the staff requirements were 
definitely for distilling ships. That was not forgotten. 

On the question of dockyard labour, we were very envious indeed—our distinguished 
Chairman will bear me out in this—of our American contemporaries, who had the whole 
thing perfectly organized, with everybody in uniform and everybody capable of being 
shot if they did not do what they were told to do. 

THE CHAIRMAN : That is quite correct. 

REAR-ADMIRAL (E) J. G. C. Grven: In view of the difficulties involved with different 
charter parties and different nationalities in the Pacific, I hope that in the future it will 
be possible by pre-planning to simplify the administration, as we shall undoubtedly again 
have to use civilian manning for many Fleet Train ships. 
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With regard to the ships to be taken up, Admiral Raw says the lessons of the past are 
not lost, but there is no money to spare in peace-time. Would it not be possible at very 
little cost and with the co-operation of ship owners to plan in advance what equipment 
will have to be added, earmark the spaces involved, and so save time and manpower when 
the conversion has to be undertaken in war ? 


The problem of fresh water in the Pacific was a tremendous headache, but it had a 
lighter side in retrospect only. Admiral Raw said that only oil fired ships were taken up for 
the Fleet Train, but when the one distilling ship arrived she was found to be a coal burner ; 
when a collier was procured her boilers leaked so badly that she required practically all 
the water the distilling ship could make, and we had to provide a working party to assist 
with the coaling ; so that the resultant dividend to the Fleet Train was negative. 


We asked the Admiralty if we could convert her to oil burning, but the North Country 
owners would only agree if she was subsequently re-converted to coal-burning before being 
returned to them. 

Tue LecturER: The question of charter parties is very much in hand. We are 
trying to get some form of reserve in peace-time from people who, we think, will be useful 
to us in time of war, but it is not an easy matter. There is not much glamour attached to 
it, and there is the usual bugbear of financial stringency which always comes up. 


On the question of taking up ships and having plans ready, one always comes up 
against one big snag: that is that the Merchant Navy is an economic concern, and it 
cannot have its ships always waiting for us at Portsmouth Dockyard. The ship which we 
want may be away in Australia when we want it. The ship which may be suitable for a 
particular job may not be handy for several months. We cannot have every ship standing 
by in that way. 

A lot of provision is made for taking up ships ; stores are specially packed, waiting at 
dispersed areas, for the smaller ships, but there will always remain the financial and 
economic difficulty that the Merchant Navy must run at a profit and it cannot keep its 
ships where we would like them to be. 

On the question of the water supply, I cannot make any useful comment. I was ina 
cruiser at Trincomalee at a time of such extreme water shortage that the ship was not allow- 
ed to demand from ashore. A troopship from Malaya was diverted to the port but was not 
capable of distilling any water itself. She had been sent down for the job because it was 
reckoned that she could just get to the scene of operations and discharge her troops 
without having water on board. She came in to Trincomalee at what was for her a time 
of crisis, and we had no water there. Water is a leading question, especially in operations 
in the tropics. 

Captain Stuart H. Paton, R.N.: During the war in the Pacific I was dealing 
with Fleet Train problems at the Admiralty and one of the biggest problems was to get 
floating docks up to the operational areas and advanced bases from other parts of the world. 
There was a shortage of long-distance tugs, and the weather conditions likely on passage 
made for added difficulty. I understand that the Americans had dry docks which could 
be taken to pieces and were towed easily in that condition. I am aware of the financial 
stringency, but I am wondering whether thought has been given and plans made to 
build a floating dock of such size as to take an aircraft carrier and which could be taken 
to pieces, and thus more easily moved around the world. 


THE LEcTURER: That was one direction in which we learned a lesson from our 
much more fortunate American friends, but with the financial stringency there is not 
the slightest possibility of our getting a Meccano-type put-together floating dock. The 
Admiralty are, however, well aware of such a very useful piece of equipment. 

Coronet F. H. SmitH: I do not know whether the matter of towage has been 
considered by Admiral Raw’s Committee, but in the matter of towing there is likely to 
be great difficulty in the matter of the tow rope when anything of the size of, for example, 
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old battleships or floating docks are concerned. That has been the greatest difficulty. 
But with the use of the automatic towing windlass, it pays out the towing hawser on the 
towing shock and hauls in as soon as the strain is off. 


THE LECTURER: I am afraid I cannot answer that question directly, but I can say 
that we are fitting in all our oilers automatic tension winches for fuelling, to keep the 
right tension on fuel hoses and on lines between ships. But I cannot answer the question 
on towing. I do not think the Admiralty have lost any floating docks because they 
have not had the automatic towing winches. 


Cotonet F., H. Smit#: Our main difficulties have been in towing old battleships 
for breaking up. We seem to have lost 50 per cent. of them in towing them round the 
coastline. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I saw the American dock in sections at San Francisco before it 
was put together. It consisted of 10,000-ton sections, and the sides of the dock folded 
down. Later, I saw the first one in the complete state, and with 100,000 tons lift it was 
an immense piece of work. That was in the New Hebrides. 


The distilling of water has been referred to. In addition, there were two brewery 
ships, which brewed beer, being constructed for the Fleet Train, but they were not 
finished before the war ended. 


In connection with the Fleet Train I would mention that at one time the Royal 
Air Force had 30-40 Dakotas in operation, and made a most valuable contribution by 
continuously flying up from Australia all urgent requirements. 


I am sure you would wish me, on your behalf, to express our most grateful thanks 
to Admiral Raw for his most interesting and instructive lecture. (Applause.) 


Arr CHIEF MARSHAL SIR JAMES Ross (Chairman of the Council): I am sure you 
will all agree that we are fortunate in having as our Chairman today someone who, from 
his experience, was so well qualified to take the Chair when the subject was one about 
which so many of us knew so little. I ask you to express your thanks to Admiral Sir 
Charles Daniel. (Applause.) 














THE IMPACT OF POLITICAL FACTORS ON 
MILITARY JUDGMENT 


By GENERAL SiR RICHARD N. GALE, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 
On Wednesday, 18th November, 1953, at 3 p.m. 


BRIGADIER SIR GEORGE HarviE-WatT, Bart., T.D., Q.C., D.L., M.P., A.D.C., 
IN THE CHAIR 


THE CHAIRMAN : It is a very great honour for me, as a Territorial soldier, to take the 
chair on this occasion, particularly as the subject that has been selected by General Sir 
Richard Gale for his lecture this afternoon is ‘‘ The Impact of Political Factors on Military 
Judgment.” Asa politician and as a Territorial soldier, I have had some slight experience 
on both sides of the fence. In their facetious moments I have heard the soldiers referring 
to politicians in rather unflattering and sometimes perhaps unprintable terms; on the 
other hand, I have also sometimes heard politicians in their facetious moments refer 
unflatteringly and in almost unprintable fashion to the soldiers. Of course, the truth 
of the matter is that politicians and politics, soldiers and military affairs, are really 
complementary in the higher conduct of the affairs of the nation, and at every level political 
factors impinge themselves upon the military judgment, and military judgment has its 
effect upon the political decisions of the day. 

From that point of view, I feel sure that we are going to listen to an extremely 
interesting lecture this afternoon. There is no necessity for me to introduce General Sir 
Richard Gale to you. He is well known personally to many of us and well known by repute 
to others. It is with the very greatest of pleasure that I ask General Sir Richard Gale to 
address us. 


LECTURE 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF GOVERNMENTS 


"Tose are few issues which can be more baffling to commanders or staff 
officers than the balance between political and military problems. Yet 
there are, I believe, certain touchstones which will give the right answer. 
The first and perhaps the most important of these is that the balancing of military 
and political points of view is the task of governments. 


As a statement this is simple. In its application it is complex. The obvious in 
theory is not necessarily obvious in practice : issues are not always clear cut: often 
the impact of politics is sudden and unexpected: sometimes apparently harmless 
political factors materially affect fighting efficiency: and most important of all, 
military action, either active or passive, in peace or in war, must stem from the 
political aim. 

From this it becomes clear that the first thing which the military man must know 
is what the political aim is: and the first duty of governments is to clarify this. This 
is not easy and it is not always done. It is particularly difficult in grand alliances. 

Strategy in such cases is often global and political issues are equally so. National 
interests vary and emphasis differs. These differences can and do occur between the 
respective national defence forces, and even within one country itself. The Pacific 
versus the European theatre in the United States was a case in point during the 
last war. It was only after much hard argument that the agreed aim was ultimately 
reached. It is of more than passing interest to note that Napoleon, as a young 
general and then untried commander-in-chief, found himself during the campaign in 
Italy in conflict with the Directorate in Paris on this very point. 
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It is essential that the political aim should be such that it is militarily achievable. 
This may be simple as an issue in the case of the ultimate or final aim, but in the 
development of the steps leading up to this, government views on the intermediate 
objectives may not coincide with sound military strategy. To refer again to Napoleon. 
His desire to deal with the Piedmontese before tackling Austria, and his conviction 
that the attack on the Austrian armies was the best and quickest method of relieving 
the threat to France from the Rhine are examples of this. 


Political aims are generally outside the sphere of military judgment, unless those 
aims imply, or are likely to imply, the use of military measures. In this case the 
military opinion must be frankly stated: and this opinion must never be coloured by 
wishful thinking. The government must be left in no doubt as to what is and what is 
not militarily achievable. The military man will be dealing with military fact, hard 
figures, grim realities of time and space and resources. 

Thus, although the military man ultimately is not and cannot be responsible for 
the political aim, his interests in it are immense, and to his problems it is of vital 
import. 4 

Sometimes military men have been criticized for allegedly forcing governments 
into undesirable positions by precipitate action. There is one very simple way of 
ensuring against this: it is by governments, properly advised as to the strategic and 
military implications, clearly laying down this aim ; and then insisting that it is this 
aim and no other that is being carried out. 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF MILITARY COMMANDERS 


The second touchstone is this. The military commander must never allow his 
military judgment to be warped by political expediency. 

The task of the military man is to view all problems in terms of fighting efficiency. 
The moment he finds himself being forced off this clear line on to the vagaries of 
political argument he will be in danger. He will begin to lose the confidence of the 
politician, who wants his military advice, and he will be false to the fighting Services, 
who look to him as their professional leader. 

Intelligently to carry out his task, he must be aware of and understand the broad 
political canvas on which he is working. He must be capable of appreciating political 
shifts of wind and immediately appreciating their effect on bis plans. Nay more, he 
must even anticipate such changes intelligently, so that when they come he does not 
gybe all standing. 

We are living in an uneasy peace. It is uneasy almost everywhere. It is some- 
times called the cold war. It produces problems for the military man which merge 
into the political at every turn and often to an alarming extent. I do not, from 
considerable experience in Palestine, Egypt, and Europe, believe that it upsets my 
thesis. It does make the dividing line far more difficult to discern. 


As I have indicated already, there is not much that is really very new in this. 
Commanders in the past have shown that they had a clear cut appreciation of the 
line on which their argument should be based. 


For example, the elder von Moltke on 2nd April, 1866, wrote :— 


“The war against Austria, its probability or inevitableness as a political 
question is outside my judgment. But from my (military) point of view, I think 
I ought to express the conviction that success or failure in this war essentially 
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depends upon our determination to fight being reached sooner than that of the 

Austrians, and, if possible, now.”’ 

In reviewing the possibility of Bavaria entering the war against Prussia, he 
said :— 

“ Whether their finances and the political situation will allow (them) to 
deploy such a force is a question I need not decide. A military calculation can 
only count on given magnitudes, with the normal figures of war establishments, 
and with the capacity of the means of transport.” 

Field-Marshal Sir William Robertson, writing of the time when he was Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff, said :-— 


“In 1916 . . . there was much public criticism of the way in which the 
Government was conducting the war, and it was difficult to keep clear of the 
political controversies which arose, though I persistently strove to give them a 
wide berth. To me it was of no interest . . . so long as the Army got what it 
wanted and was not asked to undertake unsound and impracticable military 
operations.” 


In quoting this latter case I think we should bear in mind the immense progress 
that has been made since those words were written. Between soldiers and statesmen 
in the 1914-18 War there was a gulf of misunderstanding and distrust. Today there 
is little or nothing of this. The excellence of the defence machinery which was set 
up prior to the 1939-45 War, and was used to such great effect during it, is now 
common knowledge. 


DIFFERENCES IN MILITARY AND POLITICAL APPROACH 


There are differences in outlook which, if not appreciated, may well lead to 
misunderstandings. The military man tends to be very objective in his approach. 
He cannot afford to risk a setback or to lose a battle; for by so doing he may 
jeopardize a whole campaign ; indeed the very security of his own country may be at 
stake. His training and indeed the very nature of his tasks makes him definite in 
his approach ; and, within a theatre of activity, sometimes even short term in his 
outlook. It is, to his way of thinking, no use losing a battle today for some alleged 
political advantage that might accrue months ahead. 


The statesman or politician (and here I would like to make it clear that in using 
these terms I refer to them in their widest and not their narrow sense), may often 
wish to defer a decision and his game may be more one of hide and seek. 


He is influenced by factors such as the effect of his actions or words on the 
attitude of other countries. He is concerned, not only with the effects of his actions 
on the morale of his own countrymen, but also with their effects on their political 
philosophy. Forthcoming elections drive him back into his shell and, however much 
he may wish to get away from it, he must be influenced by his own assessment of his 
actions on the electorate as a whole. He may, with some good justification he thinks, 
fear action which would disclose his ultimate intention and thus, to his mind, 
precipitate a situation. 


We have all heard much of ‘ appeasement.’ The dividing line between appease- 
ment and political wisdom is sometimes more readily discernible after than before the 
time of an event. A so-called strong political line may lead to active military opera- 
tions which the fighting Services are not ready to face. 

These differences in the line of approach and consequent conflicting view points 
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may well tend to make one impatient of the other. The military man may deplore 
what appears to him as the vacillation of the other. Politicians may criticize the 
military man for his failure to see beyond his nose, to appreciate the subtlety of the 
situation, or to grasp the subtlety of the political canvas as a whole. 


A deal of understanding is required if these differences are to be prevented from 
developing into dissension. A fund of knowledge of the difficulties of the other is 
necessary if a balanced view is to result. 

In our own Country the Imperial Defence College goes a long way towards 
bridging this gap. Wide and selective reading is also necessary. The study of history 
is essential, as also are the lives of the great statesmen and men of arms. 


POLITICAL FACTORS AND THEIR RELATIONSHIP TO MILITARY APPRECIATIONS 


In facing any major issue in the hot or cold war or in matters of internal security, 
a commander must of course begin by defining his aim, a matter which in itself may 
not be at all straightforward. Having done this, he can then approach the problem 
in one of two ways. First, he can in consultation with his political advisers sit down 
and weigh up all the various military and political factors, balancing one against the 
other and thus reaching a final conclusion. Secondly, he can make a purely military 
appreciation, at the end of which he will almost certainly find, after consultation with 
his political advisers, that there are certain political difficulties, major and minor, to 
the military conclusion which he has reached. He must then set himself either to get 
these political difficulties overcome or adjust his plan to meet them. The real danger 
of the first course is that we are generally not very well trained in weighing political 
arguments. In my view, the better way of approach is the second ; but this, of course, 
will largely depend upon the nature of the problem. I think also that it depends very 
much on whether the final decision lies with the commander himself or with some 
superior authority ; if it lies with a superior authority, and if this is a political 
authority, there is the very real danger that if a nicely balanced military and political 
appreciation is submitted, the political arguments will again be stressed by the 
Minister responsible and may therefore receive additional and undue weight. So the 
best course surely is to make a sound military appreciation. The political difficulties 
must be stated and, if at all possible, proposals made for overcoming them. 


Whichever way the commander himself tackles these matters, it is most impor- 
tant that he does not allow his subordinate staff to get muddled up between military 
and political issues. The political advisers, who will probably be professional 
diplomats, are generally very clever men, well versed in argument and negotiations 
and generally capable of tying the less experienced staff officer into knots. So let 
the commander himself, with the advice of his chief of staff, sort out and keep the 
balance between military and political matters. 


NECESSITY FOR FULL UNDERSTANDING OF THE 
EXISTING MACHINERY FOR ENSURING CONTINUOUS AND Day-to-Day TIE-UP OF 
GOVERNMENT POoLicy AND MILITARY ENERGIES 


Developed over the years, there is of course ample machinery for ensuring a 
balanced political and military appreciation. For instance, global strategy is devised 
by the three Service Chiefs of Staff on the basis of political guidance given them by 
the statesmen. In assessing what this should be they look at military problems 
squarely as such. The outcome of their thoughts indicate pillars on which that 
strategy will stand. Cabinet agreement, both as to these pillars of strategy and the 
means of putting them into effect, is the next step. Essential ingredients to the 
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arguments are, of course, an understanding of government policy, economic and 
manpower resources, and a first class intelligence system. In fact, joint inter-Service 
and Foreign Office intelligence appreciations form one of the principal planks on 
which the Chiefs of Staff arguments are based. 

It is a simple statement of fact to say that in the later stages of the last war the 
machine worked well. Strategy and national and Allied resources in materials, 
productivity, and manpower were properly tied up, and government decisions on the 
conduct of the war were harmonized with military objectives and aims. There have 
been certain writings which have criticized political aims as pursued by the Allied 
governments. The object of my lecture is not to discuss the rightness or wrongness 
of decisions, which must. be a matter of opinion in many cases, but to follow the 
workings of the machinery for ensuring a proper understanding and balance between 
the politicians and the military leaders. 


Of course there were arguments, of course there was hard bargaining, of course 
there were conflicts of opinion. The hard fact is that in the later part of the war and 
particularly after the entry of the United States into the conflict, these arguments 
were ironed out and the machine worked. Not only didit work froma British point of 
view, but it worked on an Anglo-American basis, where cross currents and extreme 
divergence of opinion were by no means uncommon. I think experience has shown, 
paradoxical as this may at first sight be, that divergencies of opinion properly faced 
up to and honestly ironed out by partners working, as it were, in committee have 
produced more efficient and practicable planning than one would at first be inclined 
to believe. 

In all this, personality plays an immensely important part. Field-Marshal Sir 
John Dill and his relationship with General Marshall and the impact of his personality 
on the American public are well known. However, sheer personality by itself is not 
enough, it is but an essential ingredient to the dish as a whole. 

In a command such as my own in Germany you will find a merging of political 
and military problems which demands some pretty clear thinking. Let us examine 
in outline what our machinery is here. 

Heading the three fighting Services are the Flag Officer, Germany, for the Royal 
Navy ; the Commander-in-Chief of the British Army of the Rhine, for the Army ; 
and the Commander-in-Chief of the 2nd Tactical Air Force, for the Royal Air Force. 
Each one of these commanders is directly responsible on Service matters to his own 
chief of staff in London. 

In their capacity as British commanders, having joint responsibilities for action 
in Germany, they are jointly responsible to the Chiefs of Staff in London. They do, 
moreover, always act as a corporate body known as the Commanders-in-Chief in 
Germany, and in this capacity they are served by a joint and permanent secretariat. 

Much that they are concerned with is either directly affected by or might affect 
foreign policy. They therefore work in the closest touch with the High Commissioner 
in Germany. Toensure that this contact is systematic, continuous, and effective, they 
sit, on equal standing together, in committee with the High Commissioner who takes 
the chair. This is known as the High Commissioner’s Military Committee and is also 
served by a permanent secretariat. To ensure that their views, difficulties, and prob- 
lems are constantly kept before the High Commissioner, a Service liaison officer, of 
major-general’s rank, is attached to the staff of the High Commissioner. He is, in 
fact, the High Commissioner’s liaison officer ; he has a small staff. 
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This machinery ensures that Foreign Office policy and military activity are kept 
in step. Any differences which we feel we cannot properly settle in Germany are 
referred to the Foreign Office and the Chiefs of Staff respectively in London, and a 
considered government ruling gives us the guidance and lead which we may require. 

Now from this you will see that the purely military view is always heard, is 
influenced by government policy with which it is kept in constant touch ; and, what to 
us is even more important, we have the confidence that the military factors can be and 
are, in fact, considered pari passu with foreign policy. 


THE IMPACT OF POLITICAL FACTORS. ON MILITARY JUDGMENT 


ALLIES 


The days of purely national armies, commanded throughout by purely national 
headquarters, are probably gone for ever. In all theatres of war it is most probable 
that forces will be drawn from different countries and that the commanders will be 
served by integrated allied staffs. For example, here in Western Europe, the Land 
Forces Commander is French, served by a staff which, although predominately 
French, contains also American, Belgian, British, and Dutch officers. Under him will 
serve American, Belgian, British, Dutch, French, and perhaps ultimately German, 
forces. 

In the Northern Army Group tor operational purposes are Belgian, British, and 
Netherlands forces ; the headquarters staff is a fully integrated staff. 

The 2nd Allied Tactical Air Force similarly consists of forces integrated into a 
tactical air force from all three countries. 

If these diverse contingents are to be able to pull their full weight in war, unity 
between them is vital. This unity and this team spirit between forces of so many 
different nationalities with widely different outlooks has to be built up and fostered. 
It is the duty of senior officers in every Allied command to. contribute towards this. 
. unity. The keys to success in welding together an Allied team are probably :— 


(a) An understanding of the problems of our Allies. 
(o) Patience. 


(c) A knowledge of languages. 


But above all we must remember and never forget that we are an Ally ourselves, 
Perhaps the British may sometimes fail fully to realize this. 


To understand the current problems of the armed forces of one of our Allies it is 
useful to go back a bit and study how those forces have developed. By this process 
one can learn the outlook of the officers, the characteristics of the armed forces, and 
the place which they severally take within the nation, a sometimes surprisingly 
different picture in different countries. It will be possible also to learn how these 
forces look on the British and on their other Allies. Human nature is frail and it is 
only natural that we should see our own difficulties more clearly than we see those of 
our Allies. We know only too well our own financial and political problems, and the 
effect which they have on our fitness for war. We do not generally have anything like 
so clear a picture of the similar, and in many cases more acute, problems of the Allies 
with whom we work. And this lack of knowledge inclines at times to make us 
impatient with what may appear to be a holding back or lack of drive, 

At all times, not only military considerations have to be taken into account, 
National pride, national outlook, and national habits have to be borne in mind. We 
British sometimes have a reputation among our smaller Allies of riding roughshod over 
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their susceptibilities. Go back in history and see how some of the great commanders 
have handled these matters. Read Churchill's Life of Marlborough ; consider how 
General Eisenhower handled his prima donnas. 


In handling matters with Allies there is, however, the one golden rule. Always 
be a soldier—never be a politician. 


INTERNAL SECURITY AND DUTIES IN AID OF THE CIVIL POWER 


British armed forces are frequently called upon from time to time to carry out 
operations for the maintenance or restoration of internal peace in British colonial 
dependencies or in an occupied country. British forces may also be sent to places 
not under British Government or control for the purpose of protecting British lives, 
property, or interests. During a state of emergency in the United Kingdom or 
elsewhere, the armed forces may also be called upon to assist in maintaining public 
or other services essential to the life of the community. 


The sole object of military intervention in civil disputes, or in dealing with 
general unrest or even widespread insurrection or violence, is the restoration of law 
and order by military means when other methods have failed, or appear certain to 
fail. 


It is essential in handling internal security situations for the commander to be 
quite clear as to the background for the unrest. He must keep in close touch with 
this aspect, because background changes. The severity or otherwise of the measures 
which the commander takes will be influenced by his primary role of safe-guarding 
his own troops, their dependents, and the British or other interests for whose protec- 
tion he is either directly or by implication placed there. The methods he adopts, 
the particular targets on to which he directs his energies, will vary with the changing 
political background. An anti-British riot may develop into an internal dissension. 


No true grasp of the situation and its potentialities can be satisfactorily assessed 
without knowledge of the background of the unrest. Indeed, objective action will 
be impossible and orders to subordinates will lack clarity and crispness if the 
commander is not perfectly clear in his own mind as to what it is all about. The 
background may be economic or political; it may be racial or religious ; or it may 
have its roots in a wave of misguided but excessive national feeling, either by a 
majority or by an ardent dissident minority. The movement may be supported by 
the mass of public opinion or it may run strongly counter to public opinion. It may 
appeal to youth only or be confined to labour, student, intellectual, or other classes. 
It may be strongly but secretly supported from outside, and its consequences may 
produce serious international repercussions. 


The military commander cannot properly estimate the military problem without 
a full appreciation of the foregoing factors. 


It is also important to discern the wheat from the chaff. Loyal law-abiding 
elements of the population must receive the consideration which is due to them ; 
particularly when they are wavering, for too much strain might drive them to join 
the extremists. Moderate leaders will want a certain degree of support if they are 
to retain their grip on their followers. This aspect must, however, not be permitted 
to jeopardize the attainment of the object of military intervention. At the same time, 
failure to give this aspect its fair share of consideration may have serious effects on 
the chances of the attainment of that object. 
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There is in all this business today a new factor. It is the influence of Communist 
inspired unrest. This has produced a new pattern. The effect of outside influence 
is that resistance to the forces of law and order is more vigorous, more prolonged, 
and more likely to break out in new areas or to break out afresh in old areas, and less 
amenable to local cures. 

An understanding of these matters is essential. It presupposes a knowledge of 
political factors from which you will see the commander cannot divorce himself. It 
is essential, however, that this level be kept right. 


So it is that one of the first essentials is a proper understanding by the military 
commander of the political problems within his command. This understanding must 
be gained by study, not only ef the current situation but of the history leading up 
to it, by advice from his political advisers, whoever they may be, and the whole 
backed by common sense. 


ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE GREAT OFFICES OF STATE 


Now we military men may often find ourselves tempted to quarrel with and 
disagree with the great Offices of State. In particular we will find ourselves working 
with the Foreign Office and the Colonial Office. We have a world wide influence, a 
Commonwealth and an Empire, and the Foreign, Dominion, and Colonial Offices have 
not only helped to build all this Empire up, but have run it for decades of time. The 
point I make is that criticism, and above all semi-ignorant criticism, of these offices 
gets one nowhere. 


Political advice is available all over the world. It comes from ambassadors, 

_ high commissioners, governors, and their officers. Whenever the military leader finds 

himself out of step with these, beware : the fault may well be his: but wherever the 
fault may lie, the result will be trouble and, in consequence, dangerous. 


THE PECULIAR PosiITION OF HIGH RANKING MILITARY 
OFFICERS IN POLITICAL DEPARTMENTS 


I must refer to the peculiar position of senior British officers of General rank 
who find themselves working in political departments or on the staffs of ambassadors 
and the like. I do not refer to military attaches. 


Here it is quite fundamental to preserve the military outlook. There is a great 
danger of getting the issues mixed. It sometimes happens that such officers deem it 
their responsibility to put over political arguments to the Army. This is not good. 
Their correct function is to put over the military point of view to their political depart- 
ment or chief. If the soldier wants political advice the worst place he can go for it 
is to one of these liaison officers. He must go to the department or its head. What 
he does want to ensure is that his liaison officer there always makes certain that his, 
the commander’s, views, and the Army views, are kept to the fore in all matters which 
arise, or which are likely to affect the soldier. 


CONCLUSION 
In conclusion I would underline the following points. 
The final judgment between military and political factors rests with the 
Government. The aim must be laid down by the Government. The military man 
must know this aim, is entitled to know it. 


Never let military judgment be influenced by political expediency. 
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It is quite essential for a senior military officer to understand the larger political 
issues Of the day ; particularly is this the case in theatres in which he is serving. He 
must in these matters be well read, versed in historical background, and be capable 
of applying his knowledge with common sense. 


He must understand the methods of working and the general set up of the Foreign 
and Colonial Offices. He must understand the constitutional position of the Ministers 
of the Government at home and of ambassadors and their chancelleries overseas. He 
must go to these for political guidance ; and never neglect either to consult them or, 
in so far as the security of his plans permits, take them into his confidence. 


Military appreciations must take cognisance of political factors, but only in so 
far as they directly affect the plan. The military plan must stand on its merits as a 
military plan. 

When in the position of a liaison officer or General officer to a minister, be sure 
never to become a miniature politician. Give military advice and see that the military 
point of view is understood. Never become a political jobber between the Army and 
the political department in which you are working. 


In dealing with Allies never forget you are an Ally yourself. Never be smug and 
beware of becoming a critic. Be forthright, helpful, militarily sound yourself, and 
courteous. 


DISCUSSION 

Major-GENERAL G. Linpsay : I should like to ask the lecturer whether the difficulties 
in this matter of the politician and the soldier have been increased by reason of the fact 
that we now have the United Nations Organization. Looking at what has happened in 
Korea, it has always seemed to me that constantly the wretched soldier, having started 
to do something or got going on something, was then halted or stopped by orders resulting 
from disputes between the number of countries with whom he had to deal, instead of just 
getting direction from his own Government. Could the lecturer enlighten us on the diffi- 
culties that arise when a large number of countries are all working together, and not just 
one Government ? 


Tue LecTuRER : I think I touched on that matter in my lecture, and underlined the 
difficulties ; but I think that, broadly speaking, they are overcome. If there is a dispute, 
that dispute is discussed by the North Atlantic Council and the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, on which the respective Governments are represented. They come to an 
agreed conclusion, and that conclusion is then made the aim which goes out to the com- 
manders. The discussions may take some time, but then the questions are very big and 
complicated ; but during that period the whole military and government machine is 
available to each one of the countries, and the military view gets a fair hearing. 


Ultimately, one does not have the picture of a lot of politicians arguing, rather is ita 
series of Governments working with their own military advice all the time and ultimately 
coming to an agreed conclusion ; and that conclusion then becomes the aim of the military 
commanders. If you look back, I think you will see that this has actually worked. 


GENERAL SiR KENNETH CRAWFORD: I should like to put what is a fairly obvious 
question. I should like the lecturer to indicate whether he thinks it is a fact that the 
problem of politics and the soldier is probably more difficult in what we call the cold war 
than it isin a full-scale major war. It does rather seem to be so to me. In a full-scale major 
war the overall issues are more obvious. 


I raise this matter because of my own experience as Commander of the British troops 
in Greece after the war for something more than a year. There in Greece there was a very 
good example of a country where politics has always had a big influence on strategy. 
There was the big question of the Greek campaign during the war, which is still a subject 
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of argument, although I am perfectly clear myself; and also after the war the position 
of the British Army in Greece was an extremely tricky one.There were questions which 
no Government could answer with a clear black or white beforehand ; whereas in war I 
think that to a much greater extent the aim is clearer beforehand. 


I should like to hear whether the lecturer thinks that is so. 


THE LECTURER: There can be no doubt that the difficulties in the cold war are 
infinitely greater than they are in the hot war. They are pretty considerable in the hot 
war, but ultimately you have an aim in the hot war—the defeat of the enemy—and your 
quarrels in the hot war are on the best means. 

When you take a very tricky situation like the situation that existed in Greece and 
which might exist in any other country under similar circumstances, I think you really 
only underline the necessity for the soldier keeping out of politics if and so far as he 
possible can. 

I think that what he wants to do then is to say, ‘‘ Well, what is it all about ?”” What he 
wants to know as the military commander commanding the British Forces there is, ‘‘ Why 
is he there ? What is his role ?”’ If he gets that clear the rest of the thing unfolds itself. 


GENERAL SIR KENNETH CRAWFORD : I think that the lecturer has dealt with my ques- 
tion very adequately, and I should like to support what he said—that politics must not be 
allowed to enter into the views and conduct of anybody except the Commander-in-Chief, 
because my own experience would very much support what the lecturer said, that no 
subordinate commander can function adequately if he is thinking in political ter ms. 


CoLoneEL F. H. Smitu: I was very glad to hear the lecturer’s remarks regarding 
Field-Marshal Sir John Dill and his liaison with General Marshall. In the last war we had 
only two nations that dealt with the matter of transport, both of them English speaking, 
whereas in the future I believe that we may have the further complication of dealing with 
14 different nations. How are we going to deal with this ? 


Tue LecturER : I think that the man with whom we want to havé a certain amount 
of sympathy is the Supreme Commander in Europe, but I cannot think of the Supreme 
Command being in any more capable hands. I have no doubt that he has certain military 
objectives which have to be reached, and that he places them fairly and squarely before 
the Governments who are responsible for providing the means—and with any luck he 
gets them. But I do not think it alters my thesis that he does not enter into national 
politics. What he does is to make it clear to the different nations what is required of them 
if they support his opinion as to what ought to be done. 


CoLoneEL F. H. SmitH: I should like to put another question to the lecturer. Does 
he consider that a “ thinking army ”’ is a good thing. A few years ago I came down from 
Scotland with a well-known Fabian lecturer, and he complained to me about the reception 
he had had from the men in the camps and aerodromes where he had lectured. He said that 
they gave him the most severe heckling he had ever had in his life. It is sometimes said 
that as long as we have a “ thinking army ”’ which knows what it is fighting for, it can be 
described as an unbeatable army, the same as Cromwell’s was in the old days. Does the 
lecturer think that it is a good thing for the men fully to understand the rights they are 
fighting for ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: General Sir Richard Gale suggests that this is a question that I 
might answer. I am perhaps rather a diehard in this matter. I do not think that the 
soldier should be encouraged too much to discuss party politics. I think it is right that 
the soldier should know what he is being asked to do. I think that if he is engaged in a 
campaign he should be told as much about it as he can be told, so that he has the full 
impulse to serve this Country properly, but I do not think the soldier should be 
encouraged to have regimental political discussions and advocate different types of 
political philosophies when he is still serving. If he does, I think all kinds of difficulties 
might arise. 
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I speak only as a politician. I do not know what soldiers would prefer. It may be 
that you like to have the soldiers all politicians. I hope that you do not. I think that 
generally speaking it is a bad thing for the soldier to be very active politically whilst in 
the Army. 


LizuT.-CoLoneL Topin: I should like to ask the lecturer what he thinks about 
the line that the German generals take in their defence—that they did everything because 
they were told to do so by the Nazis and Hitler, and that they were just soldiers. Are 
they right or wrong in that ? 


THE LEcTURER : I do not think that we get any further forward by discussing whether 
the German generals were right or wrong. What I say is that in our own constitution, 
and in the case of all the Allied Governments with which we are concerned now, all the 
Armies are the servants of the Governments of their countries—the accredited Govern- 
ments of their countries. The sailors, soldiers, and airmen, have got to carry out 
the orders and instructions which they get from their Governments. If there were any 
doubt on that issue at all, there would be complete and utter confusion. 


The task of the military man, as I said in my lecture, is to get the aim clear in his 
own mind and to have that aim clarified if he does not think it is clear enough; and 
then to go ahead and achieve it. 


Mr. A. C. Crinton: Having the aim clarified is a very good thing, but it has to be 
clarified by somebody who is a civilian. If the soldier is not to think about politics too 
much, should not the politician be encouraged to think a little more on military lines ? 


THE CHAIRMAN: Always during a war and immediately following a war the poli- 
tician does think rather along military lines, because most of the politicians have been 
soldiers or have been serving in the other Services of the Country, and therefore they 
do tend to take that view. I do not think that to-day there is any great dispute or division 
of opinion between the politicians and the soldiers or the politicians and any Service 
men. I think that to-day there is a very great realization of the problems of each. I 
think that it is only by both sides acting as complements in the whole conduct of our 
affairs that the Country can be properly run. I believe that that is, generally speaking, 
the feeling that exists at the present time. 


We have had a most interesting lecture this afternoon from General Sir Richard Gale 
and an interesting and useful discussion following it. I am sure you would like me, on 
your behalf, to thank him very much indeed for the lecture which he has given to us, 
and I would ask you to give him a very cordial and hearty vote of thanks. (Applause.) 


———— —— 
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THE ARAB LEGION 
By Lizvut.-CoLonet J. D. Lunt, 16TH/5TH LANCERS 


HIS article is not a history of the Arab Legion. That story has already been 

told by a far better qualified and abler pen than mine in Glubb Pasha’s book, 

The Story of the Arab Legion. The object of this article is to give the reader a 

general idea of the Legion as it is to-day. Unfortunately, the requirements of 

security prevent any discussion of strengths and locations, but it is hoped that 

sufficient general information can be imparted to dispel some of the misconceptions 
about the Legion which exist. 


When the author was appointed (quite unexpectedly) to command an armoured 
car regiment of the Legion in 1952 his attempts to find out something about his 
future task produced some curious answers. Many of his informants confused the 
Legion with the Trans-Jordan Frontier Force, which was disbanded at the end of the 
Palestine Mandate, while others seemed to conceive of it as a form of camel police. 
The reality is, of course, quite different. 


The Arab Legion comprises both the military and the police forces of the 
Hashemite Kingdom of The Jordan. Any account of the Legion must, therefore, 
start with a description of Jordan. Some people believe that Jordan is still part of 
the British Empire, and that the Arab Legion is as much under our control as was 
the old Indian Army, but this is entirely wrong. Jordan is an independent, sovereign 
Arab State, in no way subordinate to Britain, although closely allied with us by 
treaty. The treaty provides, inter alia, that the armed forces of Jordan shall be 
organized, equipped, and trained on British lines. It also provides for the loan of 
British officers and non-commissioned officers to assist in the training of the Jordan 
forces. 


Jordan to-day consists of the former British Mandate of Trans-Jordan, together 
with that part of Palestine which was annexed by Jordan some time after the signing 
of the armistice agreement between the Arab states and Israel. West Jordan, as 
the Palestinian part of the country is now known, is a very important area, both 
economically and strategically. Not only does it contain the ‘‘ Old City ” of Jerusalem 
and the important towns of Nablus and Hebron, but furthermore the westernmost 
point of the Jordan-Israel frontier is only 15 kilometres from the Mediterranean. 
Jordan has the longest common frontier of all the Arab states contiguous with Israel, 
and suffers that much the more from the incidents inseparable from undemarcated 
and unagreed frontier lines. 


East Jordan is a land of mountains and desert, poor in natural resources, but 
peopled by a hardy and warlike people who make good soldiers. The mountainous 
strip which runs due South from the Syrian frontier almost to the Gulf of Aqaba is 
nowhere more than 80 kilometres wide, but in certain areas is highly cultivated. The 
desert, however, comprises four-fifths of East Jordan and stretches for hundreds of 
kilometres to the borders of Iraq and Saudi Arabia. In these deserts live the Bedouin 
tribes with their herds of sheep, goats, and camels. It is from these people of the 
mountains and desert that the Arab Legion recruits the majority of its men. 


Jordan has few economic resources and is the poorest of the Arab States as a 
result. Although efforts are being made by the Jordan Government, helped by Britain 
and America, to encourage industrial projects, it will be many years before the 
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country becomes economically viable, if it ever does. It suffers particularly from the 
lack of a port. Communications with Aqaba are indifferent, and in any case ships 
using Aqaba are liable to heavy Suez Canal dues, both coming and going. Haifa 
should be the natural outlet to the sea, but its use is precluded by the state of war 
still existing between the Arab States and Israel. Asa result, Beirut has to serve as 
the port for all exports and imports, which thereby become liable to heavy Lebanese 
port dues, to say nothing of the cost of transportation by road and rail through 
Lebanon and Syria. 


Jordan’s greatest problem, however, is that of the vast numbers of refugees 
from Israel, who fied during the war in Palestine and have remained in Jordan ever 
since, badly housed, impoverished, and bitter. There are half a million of these 
unhappy people, and their numbers are constantly increasing, since every frontier 
incident precedes a further drift to the East by the unfortunates whose villages have 
been bombed and shelled. The magnitude of this problem is not generally realized in 
Britain, but it is one far beyond Jordan’s capacity to settle on her own, the more so 
when one reflects that the refugees total more than one-third of the total population 
of the country. 


The Arab Legion was originally raised by Captain F. G. Peake (Peake Pasha) in 
1920. Peake had commanded the contingent of the Egyptian Camel Corps which 
fought in the Hejaz and Trans-Jordan under Feisal and Lawrence. In 1920, the 
Arab Legion was given tke proud title of “‘ Al Jeish Al Arabi” (The Arab Army), the 
designation borne by the Arabs of Feisal and Lawrence when they guarded Allenby’s 
desert flank and carried the Sharifial banner in triumph to Damascus and beyond. 
For some unknown reason the British chose to translate this sonorous title into “‘ The 
Arab Legion,” and as such it has become famous in the English-speaking world. 
But its Arabic title is still ‘‘ The Arab Army,” and it can justly claim to have added 
to the laurels won by Feisal’s first army of that name. 


When it was first raised the Arab Legion’s main task was to restore law and order 
throughout the settled areas of Trans-Jordan, and as such it functioned more as a 
gendarmerie than as a conventional military force. Throughout its history the Legion 
has had to struggle against a chronic lack of money, and at no time more than in its 
early days; at one stage Peake had to pay his men’s wages out of his own pocket. 
Slowly but surely, however, he managed to establish law and order in the settled 
areas, although the Government's writ did not run far into the deserts. 


In 1926, a treaty was signed between the British Government and the Amir 
Abdullah of Trans- Jordan which regularized the relations between the two countries. 
Britain assumed responsibility for the defence of Trans-Jordan’s frontiers, and had 
the right to examine Trans- Jordan finances in return for economic aid. As a result of 
this treaty, Britain raised the Trans- Jordan Frontier Force (often confused with the 
Legion), which was a purely British colonial force, charged with the protection of 
Trans-Jordan’s frontiers. Coincident with the formation of the T.J.F.F. was a 
reduction in the strength of the Legion and a curtailment of its responsibilities to that 
of internal security. , 


It was about this time that Ibn Saud was consolidating his hold on Central 
Arabia and the Hejaz, from the latter of which he had evicted its former ruler, King 
Hussein, father of the Amir Abdullah of Trans-Jordan. Ibn Saud’s armies of fanatical 
tribesmen had reached almost to the gates of Amman in 1924 before they were driven 
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back by the armoured cars and planes of the R.A.F. Thereafter, they stirred up 
endless trouble in the desert areas, and subjected the already anarchic tribes to a 
state of almost continuous war. 


Although the T.J.F.F. had been raised for the protection of Trans-Jordan’s 
frontiers, it proved surprisingly ineffectual in face of the Wahabi menace. This was 
largely due to the fact that it did not possess the confidence of the Trans- Jordan 
Bedouin, who had been brought up from time immemorial to believe that every 
man’s hand was against them, and no hand more than that of Government. Since 
the T.J.F.F. recruited from the settled areas and from Palestine, it had no means of 
winning the confidence of the Bedouin, and without this confidence it could not hope 
to receive information about the movements of the Wahabi raiders. In 1930, therefore, 
the Trans-Jordan Government decided to try and stop tribal raiding from its own 
resources, and the man selected to carry out this apparently insuperable task was 
Major J. B. Glubb, who had for some years been employed in the Deserts Administra- 
tion in Iraq. 


Glubb decided to enlist the aid of the Bedouin themselves, and by slow and 
patient effort induced, first a few, and later many more of them, to enlist in the Arab 
Legion. This was the beginnings of the famous Desert Patrol, which had by 1932 put 
an end to all raiding in the Trans-Jordan deserts, and which later provided the 
nucleus from which have sprung the many Bedouin regiments of the Legion. 
The Desert Patrol has also made the Trans-Jordan desert, once the most anarchic of 
all the provinces of the Ottoman Empire, a far safer place for the law-abiding citizen 
than many of the cities of Western Europe and America to-day. 


If it is true to say that Peake Pasha was the creator of the Arab Legion, which he 
commanded for 17 years, it is equally true to say that it is Glubb Pasha who has 
transformed the Legion from a small force, equipped and designed only for internal 
security duties, into the most efficient army possessed by any Arab State to-day. This 
has only been accomplished by iron tenacity of will, coupled with an enduring love 
for, and knowledge of, the Arab mentality. To the men of the Legion, Glubb Pasha 
has become a legend in his own lifetime. In the wildest and most distant parts of the 
desert, the camel herd, with whom one halts to pass the time of day, will almost 
invariably ask : ‘ The Pasha, when did you see him last ? Howishe? Please God, 
he is well ?”’ 


. 


During the last war the Arab Legion expanded from a few hundreds of men and 
the Desert Patrol until, by the end, it consisted of three fully mechanized infantry 
regiments, an artillery battery, and innumerable garrison companies which served 
all over the Middle East. It played an honourable and important part in both the 
Iraqi and Syrian campaigns, but, to the lasting regret of both its British and Arab 
ranks, it was never given the opportunity to prove its worth on wider fields. When 
one considers what wonderful services its Bedouin could have rendered in the Western 
Desert, one cannot but wonder why Middle East Command failed to make more use 
of it. 


Hardly was the war over than the Arab Legion found itself involved in an even 
fiercer, and more bitter, struggle against the Jews in Palestine, and, as is well known 
to-day, the Arab Legion was the only Arab army which emerged from that struggle 
with its laurels not only untarnished, but even enhanced. It played a prominent part 
in the capture and defence of Jerusalem and, whatever may be the truth of the matte, 
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there is not one single man in the Legion, or for that matter in Jordan, who does not 
believe that only the U.N.O.-imposed armistice prevented the Arab Legion from 
sweeping the Jews into the sea. 


Once the armistice had been signed, the work began to strengthen the Legion so 
that it would be able to defend Jordan’s greatly increased frontiers, and bring some 
measure of stability into the dangerously volatile Middle East. Up till the end of the 
Jewish war, the Legion had been a predominantly infantry force, with hardly any 
supporting arms. The Marmon-Harrington armoured cars, which it possessed in 
some numbers, had been used more as tanks than as armoured cars, and were dis- 
tributed throughout the infantry units. Workshops facilities were small, and 
incapable of dealing with any large commitment. There were no electrical and 
mechanical engineers, no engineers, very little artillery, and hardly any signals. All 
these and more had to be created, equipped, officered, and trained. Money was 
scarce and time was precious. 


In the short space of five years much has been attempted and much has been 
achieved, although the Arab officers of the Legion would be the first to agree that 
much more requires to be done before the Legion can be satisfied that it is fully trained 
and properly balanced. It is in the realm of training and the provision of officers 
that so much still requires to be done. The original units have been ‘ milked ’ over 
and over again to provide the officers and senior non-commissioned officers for new 
units and the staffs. Barracks have had to be built, workshops constructed, and 
mechanics trained to keep a highly mechanized army on the road. All this in a 
country where the rate of literacy is low (in the author’s regiment the illiterates total 
nearly one-third of the strength), and where Camberley solutions to problems are by 
no means always the right answer. And this has had to be done without any increase 
in the money available ; this has always remained hopelessly inadequate. 


The Arab Legion to-day consists of an army, both regular and reserve ; a small 
air force ; police forces which range from the city police of Amman, Jerusalem, and 
the like, through the horsed police of the districts, to the camel police of the deserts ; 
and a national guard, which is comparable in some ways to our Territorial Army. 
King Hussein I is the Supreme Commander of the Legion, and Lieutenant-General 
J. B. Glubb Pasha is his Chief of the General Staff, and as such controls both the 
Army and the Police. The Deputy Chief of Staff is an Arab major-general, while the 
G.O.C., 1st Division, is a British officer. With the exception of the National Guard, 
service in the Legion is entirely voluntary, and the measure of its popularity can be 
gauged from the fact that it is always far more difficult to persuade a man to go on 
the reserve than it ever is toenlisthim! The National Guard is primarily a territorial 
force, in which every able-bodied citizen has to carry out a certain period of service, 
and may not be enlisted into the Legion until he has done so. While serving in the 
National Guard, a man is fed and clothed, but draws no pay. 


When the Legion first began to expand in 1940, expansion began around Glubb’s 
original Desert Patrol, which was wholly Bedouin. It was from the Desert Patrol 
that Glubb found the men who led the way to Rutbah and Palmyrah, and who 
acquired the name and fame of ‘ Glubb’s Girls,’ in the dark days of 1941. As the 
Legion has expanded, so has the need for skills which the still largely illiterate 
Bedouin cannot produce. In consequence, the more technical arms, such as electrical 
and mechanical engineers and artillery, have recruited from the more settled areas 
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of East and West Jordan, although more than a few Bedouin have found their way 
into their ranks as well. Fifty per cent. of the infantry, and both the armoured car 
regiments, remain wholly Bedouin. 


It is now time to consider what part the seconded British officers play in tie 
Arab Legion ; the conditions under which they live and work ; and their relations 
with their Arab comrades. At the outset it must be remembered that the Legion is 
a foreign army, just as much so as the armies of France or Spain. While serving in 
the Legion, British officers take their orders from Headquarters of the Arab Legion, 
although they are still subject to Queen’s Regulations in all matters purely British. 
The Legion owes allegiance to His Majesty King Hussein, and British officers hold 
his warrant. They are subject to commands given by Arab officers senior to them, 
and there is no difference in powers of command between British and Arab officers. 


Staff officers at all levels are mixed British and Arab, although in most cases the 
British fill the more senior staff appointments. As and when Arab officers acquire the 
necessary experience and seniority, they will presumably supersede their British 
seniors. Already they are filling all appointments at brigade level, except that of 
brigade commanders. At regimental level, about one-third of the commanding 
officers are British, and the rest are Arab. Somewhat naturally, the British pre- 
dominate in the more technical arms such as armour, artillery, engineers, and electrical 
and mechanical engineers, whereas in the infantry, Arab commanding officers out- 
number their British equivalents. 


In the author’s regiment there are no other British officers. All the regimental 
appointments are filled by Arabs but, owing to the rapid expansion, most of them are 
considerably more junior in rank than their British Army equivalents would be. 
Squadron leaders are lieutenants of seldom more than six or seven years commissioned 
service, although all of them can count other rank service as well. They are all 
desperately keen to learn, but in most cases are handicapped by lack of education 
(this being a Bedouin regiment). Once this hurdle has been cleared, and it will take 
time, progress will be much more rapid. Certain it is that for any officer who is 
confronted with the requirement to raise a regiment in the Arab Legion, as good a 
motto as any is the old Roman one of festina lente. 


The Arab Legion looks after its British officers extremely well. The climate is 
good on the whole, and leave facilities are first class. For those interested in antiquities 
and sight-seeing, Jordan is one of the treasure houses of the world, combining as it 
does in one country the ruins of Jerash and Petra, and the Old City of Jerusalem ; 
while Damascus is only a few hours away by rail or road. For others, whose tastes 
are like the author’s, there is sport to be had in abundance ; good shooting, polo, and 
deep sea fishing in the Gulf of Aqaba. And, perhaps the best of all, the joys of desert 
travel among the still largely unspoilt Bedouin tribes. 


The greatest of all pleasures to be obtained from service with the Legion has, 
however, nothing whatever to do with either work or sport. It is the atmosphere of 
friendliness which greets one wherever one goes in the country. One has grown 
accustomed since the war to being treated as an unwelcome guest, or intruder, the 
more particularly in the Middle East. The moment one enters Jordan that feeling 
disappears, and in its place there is a warm-hearted friendliness which is remarked by 
almost everyone who comes here. That this should be so is the more remarkable since 
no Arab State has suffered so much as a result of the Palestine problem as has Jordan. 
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Despite all this, Jordan treats one as an honoured and welcome guest, and it is only 
right that tribute should be paid in this article by one of her guests to her charming 
and honourable people. The standard of public safety is remarkably high, and petty 
theft, so irksome an attribute of the Middle East, is almost entirely absent. 


It is only fair to say, however, that Jordan is not the country to serve in if it is 
the gay and social life that one is after. The capital city of Amman was little more 
than a large village less than 15 years ago, and is still charmingly un-metropolitan. 
The majority of the British families live very much a cantonment type of life in the 
old T.J.F.F. station of Zerka, and such gaiety as there is has to be of home manufacture. 


One must be careful in any article to strike the proper balance between eulogy 
and carping criticism, and the reader must not deduce from the above that service in 
the Legion is unadulterated bliss from sunrise to sunset. The shortage of officers 
and the language difficulty (few British officers serve long enough with the Legion to 
acquire more than a smattering of Arabic) makes unit administration a difficult 
problem, and on an average one has to work harder with the Legion than would be 
the case at regimental duty in the British Army. It must also be remembered that 
Jordan is still at war with Israel, and units have to be at a higher state of alert than 
one would normally expect during peace-time soldiering. The peace existing between 
Jordan and Israel is of the distinctly uneasy variety, and somewhat naturally this 
has its effect on much of one’s activities. 


The military units of the Legion are maintained by means of an annual subsidy 
from the British Government. Without this subsidy it is highly unlikely that Jordan 
would be able to maintain a force of the Legion’s size at its present state of efficiency 
and equipment. The reader may therefore legitimately enquire what sort of return 
Britain is getting for the money provided and how does the Arab Legion compare 
with other armies in the Middle East ? 


There is little doubt that the Arab Legion is the best Arab army to-day, although 
others may have more modern equipment, and in greater quantity. But if the old 
military virtues of loyalty, discipline, and pride in one’s army and in one’s unit still 
mean anything, which of course they do, then there is little doubt that the Legion 
stands alone in the Middle East. Furthermore, the Legion is the only Arab army 
which has kept clear of politics. Military cowpsa’éat are becoming as frequent in the 
Middle East as they used to be in Latin America, and the Arab Legion’s avoidance of 
all such meddling confers a stability on the Government of Jordan not enjoyed by 
any other Middle Eastern State, except perhaps Saudi Arabia. 


On the other hand, the Arab Legion has a long road to travel before it can 
measure up to the British Army so far as efficiency is concerned, and none realize this 
more than the Arab officers themselves. The Legion to-day is in the same state as 
was the old Indian Army during the middle years of the war, when constant expansion 
had drained units dry, and a period was required for consolidation and training. Only 
the Legion, unlike the old Indian Army, cannot draw strength from 200 years of 
tradition ; the resources of a sub-continent ; and nine or more British officers per 
unit. The Legion of to-day was barely 1,000 strong in 1939, and then it was morea 
gendarmerie than an army. The need now is for time to digest all this expansion ; 
to find and train more officers; to give more experience to those officers who exist at 
the moment; and, above all, to tackle the bogey of illiteracy which must be defeated 
if the Legion is to be able to handle increasingly complex military equipment. 
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Education is required in ever-increasing quantity, but money is short and teachers 
are few and not in all cases good. Yet the zest for education is pathetic when one 
compares it with the apathy with which Thomas Atkins approaches that stage of his 
individual training. 

Of all the peoples of Jordan, it is the Bedouin whose lives have most been 
affected by the Legion. From the days of Abraham they have lived the spartan lives 
of tent dwellers, cultivating their own virtues and at the same time producing their 
own defects. Almost always hungry, existing mainly on camel’s milk and dates, their 
chief diversion used to be the raiding of the settled villages, or other Bedouin tribes ; 
illiterate, proud, with a great code of honour, and yet sometimes guilty of acts of 
great treachery. These people have come from all over Arabia to enlist in the Legion 
where, for the first time, they have eaten regularly and well, been properly clothed 
against the elements, and where, through the discipline of the Legion, they have 
learned to forget, or at least subdue, their centuries-old blood feuds. There are few 
Bedouin families in Jordan who have not some son, or brother, or even father, serving 
in the Legion to-day, and this must inevitably in time affect much of the Bedouin way 
of life. Many of the old virtues will depart with civilization and education, but it is 
to be hoped that others will in time take their place. The measure of their conversion 
to modern life can perhaps be gauged from the fact that already Bedouin officers have 
successfully passed through the Staff College at Camberley. It is indeed a far cry 
from Camberley’s suburban splendours to herding camels in the Wadi Sirhan ! 


It is always difficult to conclude an article which has had, perforce, to be couched 
in such very general terms. British and Jordanian relations with Israel prevent 
any discussion fringing on politics, although it is obvious that any article on the 
Legion which does not touch on Palestine can only be superficial. Furthermore, 
the demands of security preclude even the most general discussion of units, strengths, 
and fitness for war. No conclusion will therefore be attempted, except to say that 
service with the Legion is very much the same as soldiering anywhere else, with much 
the same trials and much the same joys; and the author, for one, is more than 
content with the lot which has brought him here. 


It may be salutory, however, to end with just one reminder to the British reader. 
The visitor to Jordan, if of military bent, will always turn his face towards the East 
where lies the potential enemy. To the Arab, however, there is also one to the West, 
and much nearer at hand. This fact is never lost sight of by the men of the Arab 
Legion, and is not always appreciated by us. 
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THE GERMAN GENERAL STAFF 


By BRIGADIER-GENERAL SIR JAMES EpmonpDs, C.B., C.M.G. 


ALTER GORLITZ, in his most interesting history Der Deutsche 
Generalstab—a translation of which has just been published as The 


German General Staff—has obviously tried to impress his readers that the 
members of that body were supermen who never made mistakes. On the other hand 
Major-General Sir John Davidson, head of the Operations Branch of the British 
General Staff during the whole period of Field-Marshal Earl Haig’s command on the 
Western Front, in his recently published book Haig Master of the Field, has told us 
that the German General Staff “‘ failed to do the obviously right thing in 1917 as they 
failed to do on almost every occasion in the First World War onwards, and this was 
of inestimable value to the British.” 


By an accident I was placed in a position to learn a great deal about the old 
German General Staff. In 1891, when as now the Russian bogey was on exhibition, 
I picked up, while in Russia, some information about changes in armament which, it 
was judged, I should impart in Berlin on my way home. Britain at that time had 
reciprocity with Germany in the matter of intelligence with regard to Russia. The 
changes in question rendered it practically certain that Russia would not go to war 
for at least five or more years. General von Hammerstein, to whom I reported at the 
German War Ministry, was so grateful that I was given permission to see anything I 
liked in Germany. I only asked to be allowed to visit the Kriegsakademie (Staff 
College) and other educational establishments. But the word was evidently passed 
round that I was a persona grata, and on subsequent visits, up to and including 1908, 
I was treated by officers of the General Staff as one of themselves. I was even 
permitted in 1908 to attend “‘ Fortress Manceuvres ”’ at Coblence, and thus to see all 
the apparatus of trench warfare. Owing to the opposition of the finance branch, 
Sir Douglas Haig, then D.S.D. at the War Office, tried in vain to obtain these for the 
British Army, and they had to be improvised in the Autumn of 1914. 


It was said that General von Gneisenau, Bliicher’s chief of staff, invented the 
‘ composite brain ’ of a general staff—‘ composite mediocrity ’ an unkind critic called 
it—because even in his time no single human brain could possibly juggle with the 
myriads of troops and the complicated apparatus of a modern army. Napoleon was 
the last individual to perform this feat and he failed in 1815. 


There is no doubt in my mind that the German General Staff has been consider- 
ably over-rated, taken indeed at their own value. To put the matter shortly: they 
could plan, if given time, but could not successfully improvise 1 ; they early discovered 
the importance of propaganda—of which The Rommel Papers are the last example— 
and developed the supreme merit of careful selection of the right man and of putting 
him in the right place, regardless of rank *~even the Kaiser had no say in the selection 
of staff officers, only of generals. And having got the right man in the right place 
they kept him there—no four years tour of office for them. In the 73 years from 
1815 to 1888, there were only four Chiefs of General Staff. The machinery of selection 
is described later. 





1 They could not successfully plan an assassination of Hitler. 
®In 1914-18, the chief of staff of one army was a lieut.-genera!, of another, a colonel. 
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Their strategy may have been faulty ; for the sacred fire of leadership is a gift of 
the gods, like music and painting ; but they reached almost mechanical perfection— 
the elder Moltke complained that if he set a problem to 100 officers, 99 of them would 
solve it in the same way, and the hundredth, who differed, would be on the road to 
the madhouse. They were great sergents de bataille ; they could move and align 
huge masses of men without a hitch. They themselves admit to two bad faults in 
1914-18 ; first, they did not promptly report failures and mishaps, hoping no doubt to 
restore the situation so that it would be unnecessary to mention the ‘ regrettable 
incident.’ It was proposed to make the neglect to report such happenings a court- 
martial offence. The second fault was that it was assumed that if an order were 
issued it would be carried out; so staff officers were not sent to make sure that 
columns marched off at the times laid down, and that baggage, if so directed, was 
left behind. In the marching along forest tracks before the crossing of the Dwina in 
1917, disobedience in this respect had unfortunate results. 


The original reputation of the German General Staff was founded on the victory 
in 1864 of Prussia over the tiny and unready Denmark ; on the victory in 1866 of 
Prussia and her allies, by surprise, and with breech-loading rifles, over the unready 
Austria and her allies, armed with muzzle-loaders, their unreadiness and lack of any 
plan being known through leakage to Berlin ; and finally by the victory in 1870-1, of 
United Germany, with breech-loading field guns, and by surprise, over the unready 
France, the decisive success at Sedan being due not to strategy but to the French 
plan of Marshal MacMahon’s march to the assistance of Bazaine becoming known to 
Berlin by the treachery of a neutral diplomat. 


The Germans exploited their victories by flooding the world, which bought 
eagerly, with accounts of their prowess, and how all went according to plan. The 
German Official History of the 1870-1 Campaign is said to be one of the greatest 
works of fiction ever written. When Moltke was pressed to write a true account by 
his nephews, who thought that there was money in it, the old man replied that it 
could not be done as too many highly placed personages would lose their reputations. 
But I am bound to say that some of the German textbooks, notably Blume’s Strategie, 
and Griepenkerl’s Taktische Aufgaben, on which I sailed into the Staff College, were 
admirable. 


In 1914 and in 1939, Germany, by getting her blow in first and, regardless of 
treaties and decency, over-running neutral and peaceful small States according to 
long thought-out and carefully prepared plans—even the invasion of Denmark and 
Norway had been arranged for—obtained initial successes and nearly won the war 
in a few weeks. One must, as I have said, give the German General Staff full marks 
for planning ; but they had the advantage that they had only a limited number of 
possible theatres of war and were able to reconnoitre them at leisure. The British 
General Staff, on the other hand, were never allowed to know where their forces 
were likely to be next employed. Even in 1914, the destination of the B.E.F. was 
withheld, and the maps were not issued until the force was in France. No one had 
thought of reconnoitring East Africa, Mesopotamia, or the Balkans. It so happened 
that Gallipoli had been investigated, but rejected as difficult and doubtful of success. 


When, in 1914, the invaders failed at the Marne, mainly because their Signals 
were not equal] to their task, all that the German General Staff could devise was to 
retire and start the old manceuvre over again. The gravest mistake that Ludendorff 
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made was in 1918, when he Jaid down, “‘ we must beat the British,” the stronger foe 


In 1941, in Russia, the initial rush of the Germans was successful, as elsewhere ; 
they failed in the outcome, amongst other causes, on the details that they started too 
late (in June), and had forgotten that winter clothing might be necessary. 


They had to train a very large number of officers to fill the staffs of their huge 
army, and as they managed to achieve fair quality as well as quantity, a few features 
of their system, differerit from ours, are here recorded. 


The course at the Kriegsakademie—an hotel-like building in the midst of Berlin— 
lasted three years. The students were all below the rank of captain, but had to have 
three years’ service on entry. It was not designed to turn out trained staff officers, 
but provided a kind of university course, meant to complete the general education 
and covering a variety of subjects besides the purely military, such as mathematics, 
science, literature, and foreign languages. I was not a little amused to find that the 
instruction in the English language was given by a Scot who spoke it fair and fetisely 
after the school of Glasgow. Survey and reconnaissance were practised ; but tactics 
were taught only on the map, and there was only one out-of-door staff exercise 
at the end of the course, lasting 21 days. The special feature of the institution 
was the very thorough investigation of the character, talents, and attainments of the 
students. They were always under the microscope. The Commandant told me that 
he had a report on every student from every instructor every quarter, and the 
students had to report what use they made of their spare time. A record was kept of 
every piece of work, essay, and problem that each man did. At the end of three years 
as General von Manteuffel told me, there was very little he did not know about his 
students. What struck me most was the ability which the students displayed at the 
tactical instruction in reading the 1/80,000 hachured map: for instance, the 
lecturer said to the class: ‘‘ You are at the village X and are ordered to march in 
command of a battalion from X to Y, what do you see ahead as you go along?” 
The student called on gave an excellent description of the military-topographical 
features.® 


After returning to their regiments for a short time the best of the students were 
called up for attachment (like the French séagiaires) either to the Great 
General Staff in Berlin, or to a staff with troops (Truppenstab), so that their abilities 
might be practically tested. The final disposition was then made: to a branch of 
the Great General Staff (Planning and Movements, Railways, Intelligence, Survey, 
History) ; to the Truppenstab ; or to the Adjutant-General’s department (Adjutantur). 
There was no “ Q”’ branch, although the Deputy Chiefs of the General Staff were 
called quartermaster-generals : it will be remembered that Ludendorff had the special 
title of First Quartermaster-General. The General Staff attended to transport and 
movements, and the Imtendantur, manned by civilian officials (Beamte) not officeis, 
was responsible for supply and, in peace-time, for the barrack service. I was told that 





3In 1893, I reviewed Moltke’s Taktische Aufgaben (Tactical Problems) for a military 
journal, translating a typical problem, with its hachured map attached. The editor 
returned the map with the request that I should supply a contoured one, as a hachured 
map would be of no use to his readers. I fudged one. When on arrival across Channel in 
1914, and the packing cases, marked “ Secret,”’ could by instructions be opened, they 
were found to contain the French 1/80,000 hachured maps. 
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the brightest officers were allotted to the Railway Section. It will be recalled that 
General Groener, the head of the Field Railways, was Ludendorff’s successor in 1918. 


Fortress warfare was left to the Inspector-General of Engineers and Pioneers, 
always a General Staff man. My particular friend, General von Beseler, who held the 
appointment in 1908, was later one of the quartermaster-generals, and with General 
von Biilow (Second Army) was in the running, when Moltke junior was chosen, for 
Chief of the General Staff. 


Officers of the General Staff were on a special list for rapid promotion. They were 
supposed to return to regimental duty from time to time, but I learned that this was 
not invariably the case. Schlieffen did command a cavalry regiment for a few 
months, but neither of the Moltkes commanded even a company. 


In appreciating the German General Staff it must not be overlooked that the 
Army—before 1914—attracted a high proportion of the best brains in the country. 
It used to be said that the cleverest boys of a noble family became soldiers, the 
stupidest went into diplomacy. There was a good reason for this, as the Army was the 
toad to the highest posts, even the Chancellorship (General von Caprivi). The Ministers 
of War and of Transportation were invariably soldiers, and a large number of appoint- 
ments in the Civil Government (colonies, railways, police, post), provincial and muni- 
cipal administrations, and even in university and in museum administration, were 
reserved for officers who for reasons of health or finance wished to retire from the 
Service. Their children were educated practically free of cost. And Germany 


prospered. 











WEAPONS OF MASS DESTRUCTION 


By J. M. Spaicurt, C.B., C.B.E. 


HIS article is not about the atomic bomb. Enough, in all conscience, has 

been written on that tedious and unrewarding topic. The subject here dealt 

with relates to the other weapons of mass destruction which were mentioned 
in the official pronouncements of 1945-46 on atomic control. Hardly anything has 
been written on this subject, though it is one of the first importance. What are the 
pronouncements in question, and what are the weapons to which they refer ? 


There is, first, the three-nation declaration on atomic energy made at Washington 
on 15th November, 1945, by President Truman, Mr. Attlee, and Mr. Mackenzie King, 
which proposed the appointment of a United Nations Commission to make proposals, 
snter alia: “ (d) For the elimination from national armaments of atomic weapons 
and of all other major weapons adaptable to mass desiruction.”’ There is, secondly, the 
Resolution of the General Assembly approved in London on 24th January, 1946, which 
in section 5, para. (c), requested the commission which was to be established to make 
specific proposals for the elimination of the weapons referred to in the declaration, 
the relevant terms of which were repeated. 


JUSTIFIABLE Mass DESTRUCTION 


“ Major weapons adaptable to mass destruction’: what are they? They were 
not defined, and the expression is not an altogether happy one, in part because it is 
vague and in part because it seems to imply a general condemnation of the weapons 
in all circumstances. That would be to go too far. The use of weapons of mass 
destruction is perfectly justifiable and indeed a military necessity in certain circum- 
stances. An assault that is massive must be resisted massively if the defence is to 
hold. To put as many of the enemy troops and as much of their matériel as possible 
out of action should and will inevitably be the aim of the defenders. It is very horrible, 
but one has to face the hard facts of war; the mass-production of corpses and 
clinical cases is the prime object of the defence when a big invasion has to be hurled 
back. It is illogical to condemn massiveness in the one case and not in the other. 
Massed armies, massed fleets, massed air formations for that matter, might equally 
be banned, and the ban would be as useless and as much a dead letter as would be 
one on the use of mass-destructive weapons as a counter to them. 


The weapons of mass destruction which are in question are, it might be suggested, 
only those which are ejusdem generis with atomic weapons in this respect, namely, 
that they produce a toxic effect. There are, however, only two kinds of weapons 
which have such an effect: poison gas and bacteria. Both are dealt with in an 
existing convention, the Geneva Protocol of 1925. Nothing new in regard to the use 
of either arose in the 1939-45 War, and it is a reasonable assumption that it was 
something which did then arise that was in view in the tentative proposals of 1945-46. 
The authors of those proposals can hardly have been harking back to matters which 
were then rather ancient history, and in regard to which no difficulty had been 


experienced in the war just ended. 


URBAN CONFLAGRATIONS 


It is evident that what they had in mind, or, at any rate, should have had in 
mind, was the use of weapons capable of producing disasters comparable in magnitude 
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to those which overwhelmed Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and of doing so in a comparable 
situation—the situation in which a big centre of mixed population is devastated, not 
one in which, for instance, a great battleship is blown to pieces by a submarine mine. 
From another angle, the analogy which suggests itself is that of a great natural 
convulsion. In the earthquake at Messina in 1908, some 80,000 to 100,000 people 
were killed or burned to death ; in the Japanese earthquake of 1923, about 100,000 
similarly lost their lives. If by major weapons of mass destruction those are meant 
which can produce a comparable casualty list, there are candidates besides the atomic 
bomb which qualify for inclusion. In Tokyo, on the night of 9th March, 1945, some 
83,000 people perished ; this was entirely a fire-bomb attack. The fatal casualties in 
Hamburg at the end of July, 1943, numbered about 60,000; high explosive and 
incendiary bombs were used in this case. Man, it seems, has succeeded in fashioning 
for himself major agencies of destruction as bad as nature’s worst. 


Another suggestion which has been made is that what has to be prohibited and 
prevented is the use of weapons which are in fact, though not admitted to be, 
instruments of deliberate genocide. This is a hybrid word which was used in the 
1939-45 War to denote the destruction of a nation or of an ethnic group. Originally 
applied to the attempt of the Nazis to wipe out the Jewish race, it has been extended, 
not altogether appropriately, to the realm of air warfare. One finds, for instance, an 
American writer speaking of “‘ random extermination (genocide) ” by air bombing.* 
Another writer, Australian this time, has pointed out that when Operation “ Point- 
blank ” began and area bombing was conducted on a great scale, Goebbels was able 
to contend that “the Allies were anxious to destroy not only Germany’s military 
power but the very livelihood of her people. This, he could maintain, was the 
Morgenthau Plan in action.”? To try to destroy the industrial population of a 
country would be, in effect, to adopt a programme of genocide, but, as applied to a 
country as a whole, such a policy would be a very foolish one. It simply could not 
be carried out. The physical means of destruction would not be-sufficient. If, 
however, the limited kind of genocide (if it could be so called) which heavy attacks on 
large and mixed agglomerations of the enemy people would represent is what has to 
be dealt with, the remedy is not the elimination of a weapon of mass destruction but 
the agreed discontinuance of a particular mode of aiming—or perhaps one should say 
not aiming—bombs. The question comes back, in fact, to the problem of the use of 
high explosive and, more particularly, incendiary bombs for blanket attacks on towns 
and cities. The urban devastation in the 1939-45 War was due to a far greater 
extent to fire than to explosion. Some 75 to 80 per cent. of the damage to German 
cities was so caused.* The fatal civilian casualties due to air attack were greater in 
Japan (330,000) than in Germany (305,000), and the principal cause of them was 
burns.¢ 





1 Lewis Mumford, Alternatives to Catastrophe in Air Affairs, Spring, 1950, p. 350. 


2Chester Wilmot, The Struggle in Europe, 1951, p. 551. The Morgenthau Plan, to 
which Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill lent their support at the Quebec Conference in 
September, 1944, would have turned Germany into a land primarily agricultural and 
pastoral in character. 


3 United States Strategic Bombing Survey, Over-all Report (European War), 1945, 
Pp. 93- 
£U.S.S.B.S., Summary Report (Pacific War), 1946, p. 20. 
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PRODUCTION OF INCENDIARY BomBs 


It is not generally appreciated that the 1939-45 War began, so far as it was war 
in the air, as one of high explosive bombing and became by degrees one in which 
incendiary bombs were used to an even greater extent than explosive. The war took 
on an almost mediaeval quality ; instead of heretics or witches, cities were burnt at 
the stake. How quickly and enormously the use of fire-bombs increased can be 
judged from the statistics of production in Great Britain. In 1940 and again in 1941, 
no incendiary bombs at all were produced. In 1942, production was 52,373 tons, in 
1943, 102,138 tons, and in 1944, 106,740 tons.5 The American Army Air Force also 
used incendiary bombs to a greater and greater extent as the war went on. “ By the 
end of the war in the ETO an average mission carried as many IB’s as had been sent 
over from the United States in an entire year at the beginning of the war against 
Germany.” 


Here one comes to the concrete problem, and it is an important and difficult one. 
It is mainly the problem of the incendiary bomb. To suppose that it can be solved 
in the same way as that in which it is proposed that the atomic bomb should be dealt 
with is to ignore the basic difference between the one kind of weapon and the other. 
Incendiary bombs are not made of rare materials, as are atomic. They are com- 
pounded of comparatively common ingredients, procurable without difficulty almost 
anywhere: magnesium, thermite, petroleum, phosphorus. They could be readily 
produced in war. The production of them in peace could not be controlled effectively 
by any international authority short of one that would be, in effect, a world Govern- 
ment. We are a long way from a Government of that kind yet. Meanwhile, what 
can and should be done is to try to regulate the manner in which incendiaries are used. 


A FALsE ANALOGY 


It is a pity that in the three-nation declaration of November, 1945, and the 
United Nations Resolution of January, 1946, atomic and other mass-producers of 
destruction were bracketed as if all such weapons were alike and could be included in 
a common formula. They are not all alike, though they have some similarities. Gas 
and bacterial weapons are in some respects akin to atomic, and for them it might be, 
but is not necessarily, a question of ‘ elimination’ of them from armaments. The 
position in regard to other potentially mass-destructive weapons is not the same. 
There is, in fact, no true analogy. For military and defence reasons they cannot be 
eliminated. All that can be done is to try to accomplish in a different way the 
purpose of elimination, which, after all, is simply to prevent the use of a method of 
war which shocks humanity. Either the statesmen responsible did not appreciate the 
difference that was involved, or they thought it would be impolitic to draw attention 
to it and thus perhaps to revive memories of some unhappy features of Allied bombing 
practice in the late war. But, in truth, one cannot understand the why and wherefore 
of much that was done in this field since August, 1945, or, for that matter, of a good 
deal that was left undone when it might well have been done. The historians of the 





5 Statistical Digest of the War, London, H.M.S.O. and Longmans, 1951, p. 146. For 
comparison, production of H.E. bombs was: 41,252 in 1940; 132,487 in 1941; 184,250 
in 1942; 204,746 in 1943; 307,746 in 1944; all the figures are of tons, (Jbid.) 


® Lieut.-Colonel Randolph Leigh, 48 Million Tons to Eisenhower, 1945, p. 86. ““ ETO” 
is European Theatre of Operations; “IB ’’ is incendiary bomb. 
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future will be puzzled by, or will wax cynical about, the conclusion of three new 
Geneva Conventions in 1949, and the failure of the Powers who agreed to them to do 
anything to regulate also some methods of war which, if continued, will make the 
humanitarian provisions of those Conventions read like hypocritical nonsense. 


The issue is a simple one. It is whether air bombardment should be made the 
subject of a restrictive international agreement. Bombardment by naval and land 
forces has been.? Why cannot air bombardment be dealt with in the same way ? 
Because, say the objectors, that way of dealing with such matters is out of date ; it 
is not enough merely to prohibit some weapon or method of war; you must go on 
and organize an international system of control to ensure that the prohibition will be 
observed. In other words, the Geneva and Hague Conventions are of no practical 
value. The war criminals who were brought to trial in Germany and Japan would 
hardly have agreed with that view. They found the Conventions, so far as they 
proscribe certain acts of war, to be by no means a dead letter. The terms of them 
were the basis of, and were cited in, the indictments. 


A CHARTER FOR THE CITIES 


What is needed is an express agreement that air bombardment must be confined 
to military objectives, the general nature of which should be defined in the agreement 
—this should present no great difficulty—and that the practice of making a centre of 
population as a whole and not any specific military objectives in it the aiming point, 
that is to say, target area bombing in its more uninhibited form, cannot be considered 
to be in accordance with this rule. A regulation of this kind could not consistently be 
objected to by the States which were the major belligerents in the last war. They 
affirmed at the beginning of the war their intention to restrict air attack to military 
objectives. By degrees that self-denying ordinance came, in effect, to be set aside. 
On more than one occasion the old-world heart, containing no military objectives, of 
a historic town was deliberately burnt out in the hope that the fires spreading from 
the centre would creep outward and consume also the outlying part, which was the 
factory belt. No one acquainted with what happened in the war can be unaware that 
such things did happen. They could only be regarded as contraventions of the 
principle of the military objective; but, alas! that principle had never been embodied 
in an international agreement regulating air warfare. The omission should be made 
good before another great war comes. There should be a kind of ‘ Charter for the 
Cities,’ giving them a limited protection, giving them so much immunity from danger 
as the necessities of war allow, trying to keep them from being turned into Sodoms 
and Gomorrahs, not trying to do the impossible but merely, in effect, what was done 
in the naval bombardment convention of 1907. That convention ruled out blanket 
bombardment from the sea. Why not from the air? After all, it is only to ask that 
bombs, like shells, should be placed where they will hit the mark and do most good. 
By and large the naval rule has been observed, though there have been one or two 
contraventions of it. 








7 Conventions of The Hague, 1907, on bombardment by naval forces, and on the laws 
and customs of war on land. 











TWO DESTROYERS 


By Lieut.-CoLoneL H. A. L. H. WADE 


“Mr. President, we are proud of our Navy in the United Kingdom, and you 
may think, when you read these documents, that we have very good reason to be.... 
It was in the very best tradition of the British Navy.” (From Sir Hartley Shawcross’s 
address to the International Court of Justice at The Hague on 9th November, 1948.) 


N October, 1946, opinion throughout the Commonwealth was deeply stirred by 
|: news that two British destroyers, forming part of a naval squadron in the 

Mediterranean, had suffered damage and heavy casualties from mines which, 
as was afterwards proved, had been secretly laid in the Corfu North Channel. 


During the next two years, the matter was under consideration, first by the 
Security Council, and later by the International Court of Justice, which gave judg- 
ment in April, 1949. During that period the facts, being sub judice, were not open to 
comment. Attention was focused mainly on the political aspects of the case, and so 
the conduct of the crews, who had so gallantly upheld the traditions of the Royal 
Navy, received less public notice than it merited. 

The present narrative has been compiled, by courtesy of the Registry of the 
International Court of Justice, from reports of officers of the 1st Cruiser Squadron 
drawn up after the incident ; from documents and evidence submitted at the trial ; 
and from the judgment of the International Court, delivered on gth April, 1949.* 


THE CorFu NorTH CHANNEL 


The Corfu Strait, which was the scene of these events, lies between the Greek 
island of Corfu and the mainland of Albania. In its northern part, the North Channel, 
it is less than six miles wide. In the International Court’s judgment we read (p. 29) 
that “ one fact of particular importance is that the North Corfu Channel constitutes 
a frontier between Albania and Greece” . . . that “ part of it is wholly within the 
territorial waters of these States” . . . and “that the strait is of special importance to 
Greece by reason of its traffic to and from the Port of Co: 


For many years past British and other warships had made use of the passage, 
and their right to do so had never been challenged. 


The Allied Powers had been active in clearing mines, both during and after the 
war. In November, 1945, they had set up the so-called “‘ Medzon ”’ Board, comprising 
British, French, Greek, and United States representatives, to co-ordinate mine- 
sweeping in Mediterranean waters. This Board issued ‘‘ Medri’’ charts* showing the 
routes which had been swept and were considered safe. Responsibility for mine- 
clearance in the area known as “ 18,”’ which included part of the North Channel lying 
in Albanian territorial waters, had been assigned to Greece—an arrangement no 
doubt due to the fact that Albania possessed no mine-sweeping resources and was 
technically an enemy state. 

ing the war the Axis Powers had laid extensive minefields in and near the 
Corfu Strait ; but they had maintained for their own needs a swept channel through 





1 References to “ Judgment,” or to “ Vol. III,” or “ Vol. IV ” relate to pages of the 
published records of the Court in the Corfu Channel Case. References to “‘ Annexes” 
relate to the numbered series at the end of the Judgment; references to ‘‘ Memorial ” 
and “‘ Reply ” relate to documents of the British written pleadings. 


® “ Mediterranean routing instructions.” 
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THE ‘“ MeprRI”’ SWEPT CHANNEL 


the strait, about a mile wide, mostly in Greek, but partly (e.g., off Port Edda) in 
Albanian territorial waters. The position of this old route was indicated on a cap- 
tured German mine-chart by a single line, which denoted its centre. In 1944 and 
1945, this so-called ‘‘ German ”’ route had been swept and check-swept by the British 
52nd and 153rd Mine Sweeping Flotillas. In view of the proved efficiency of these 
flotillas the swept passage, known as “ 18/34” and “ 18/52,”’ or simply as the 
“ Medri”’ route, was classed as 100 per cent. safe.* 


The swept route was about one mile wide, a little wider than the old “ German ” 
route, and had an average depth of 30 fathoms. Its western edge skirted the Bar- 
chetta Rock, a well-known reference point, and the old Italian minefields. On the 
East it ran close to the Albanian shore as far North as Denta Point. There it curved 
sharply to the North-West : its central line lay a little further East—i.e., closer to the 
Albanian shore—than that of the “German” route. This change in the track was 
subsequently attributed by the Albanians to some sinister motive. However, at the 
trial, the alteration was upheld by the International Court’s naval experts, who 
declared that the route could not have been traced further West without involving 
large-scale sweeping operations (Annexe 2, p. 142). 


THE GUN-FIRE INCIDENT 


In the Spring of 1946, the British Government was contemplating a renewal of 
diplomatic relations with Albania ; a Note in that sense was actually on its way when 
a grave incident occurred. On 15th May, 1946, at 0830, two British cruisers, the 
Superb and Orion, under Rear-Admiral H. R. G. Kinahan, C.B., were passing through 
Corfu Strait from North to South, following the ‘“‘ Medri”’ route “ 18/34.”” They had 
reached the point, off Saranda Bay, where the swept channel bends from South-East 
to South for a ship going southward, when they were fired on from the Albanian 
shore at 5,000 yards range with 4-inch high explosive shells. The first round fell 
astern of the ships ; others—about 12 in all—followed as they proceeded on their way 
southwards towards Corfu. There were no hits, but some near misses. The British 
ships did not retaliate; they did not, however, fail to record the positions of the 
batteries that had attacked them. (Sir E. Beckett’s address: Vol. III, pp. 283-292.) 


On learning of this outrage, the British Government addressed a vigorous protest 
to Albania. An unsatisfactory exchange of notes followed, the British maintaining 
the right of “innocent passage’ for warships through straits forming international 
highways, the Albanians disputing the facts of the incident and insisting that even 
“ innocent passage ’’ required prior authorization. Finally, the British Government 
declared that, in future, if fire was opened af‘ a British warship, it would be returned. 
In view of the weak armament of the Albanian batteries, and the immense 
fire-power of British warships, this threat was a serious one. 


However, in September, 1946, Great Britain was again considering a resumption 
of relations and the Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean was asked by cable 
on 21st September if he was sending any ships through the straits, as the Government 





3 See affidavit of 22nd October, 1948, by Commander E. R. N. Sworder, O.B.E., 
D.S.C. (Annexe 1, I. B. 41). 


“It was mentioned by British Counsel at the trial that “ at’’ was used rather than 
** on,” 80 as to exclude warning shots, not directly aimed at ships. 
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wished to know, in substance, whether the Albanians were still bent on keeping the 
channel closed. 


** EXERCISE CORFU ” 


In accordance with a long-standing peace-time custom (Vol. IV, p. 25), asquadron 
of British warships was at this time visiting Greek ports, including the port of Corfu 
on the eastern side of Corfu Island. This cruise, which had been ordered as early 
as 15th August, 1946, was to last from 18th September to 1st November, and was to 
include a call at the Greek port of Argostoli on 23rd October. 


In view of the cable of 21st September, orders were now given for a part of the 
ist Cruiser Squadron under Rear-Admiral H. R. G. Kinahan, to pass through the 
Corfu Strait, from South to North. The ships assigned to this exercise were two 
cruisers, H.M.S. Mauritius (11,090 tons, Captain F. J. Wyllie), flagship, and H.M.S. 
Leander (9,560 tons, Captain R. Otway Ruthven, D.S.O.) ; and two destroyers, 
H.M.S. Saumarez (2,545 tons, Captain W. H. Selby, D.S.C.), and H.MS. V olage 
(2,530 tons, Commander R. T. Paul, C.B.E.), having a draught of 11-12 feet. 
After passing through the channel the ships were to make a rendezvous with the 
aircraft-carrier Ocean (Captain C. John), and the destroyer Raider (Lieut.-Commander 
J. H. Wallace, D.S.C.), at a point North-West of Corfu. This naval exercise was 
governed by some secret operation orders, known as ““ XCU ” (“ Exercise Corfu ”’), 
issued to commanding officers. 


The British squadron left Corfu Roads shortly after noon on 22nd October, 1946. 
It was disposed in two groups: Group I consisted of the flagship Mauritius leading, 
followed by the Saumarez, two and a half cables (500 yards) astern. After an interval 
of two miles came Group 2, consisting of the cruiser Leander, followed by the Volage, 
four cables (800 yards) astern. The ships had their degaussing apparatus switched 
on; this would afford safety from ground mines in about 15 fathoms of water. 
Course was set to proceed by the “ Medri’”’ swept route “ 18/34.’’ The wind was 
from the North-West, force 4. (Annexe 1, I. B. 55.) 


It was afterwards contended at the trial (Judgment, p. 30) that the British 
squadron was excessively strong if its only purpose was an “‘ innocent ”’ passage, 
and that its real object was intimidation. Thus, it was alleged, on the basis of a 
report by the coastguards at St..George’s Monastery, that the ships after leaving 
Corfu steamed in “‘ diamond combat formation,” that they carried soldiers on board, 
and that their guns were trained on the Albanian shore. However, the naval evidence® 
at the trial showed definitely that the ships of each group were in line ahead up to 
the time of the first explosion ; that the guns were in the fore-and-aft—that is, the 
peace-time—position, and were unloaded ; and that the cruisers carried no troops, 
but only their normal complement of marines. It was suggested in the Court’s 
judgment that the presence of marines, in khaki battle-dress, on board the ships, 
may have accounted for the report that troops were being carried. As regards the 
charge of excessive force, the Court found that the British object in sending the 
ships was, not only to test the attitude of the Albanians, but to demonstrate such 
force that they would refrain from opening fire. (Judgment, p. 31.) 








5 Captain Selby’s evidence was explicit on this point. ‘‘ All the guns were in the 
fore-and-aft position .... The small AA guns pointed straight astern, but at a 
higher elevation than the main guns. All that was the normal stowage for these guns 
in harbour in peace time.” (Vol, III, p. 682.) 


Cc 
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By 1400, the leading British ships, keeping well within the swept Medri channel, 
were approaching the scene of the gun-fire incident of 15th May, 1946. The Albanian 
shore, to leeward, was to all appearance lifeless, wrapped in an ominous silence. 
This stillness was all the more significant because, according to evidence given by the 
Albanians themselves, the approach of the British warships had been reported to the 
Albanian coast-defence commander by his look-out at St. George’s Monastery as 
early as 1300. (Judgment, p. 23.) 

Once only, at 1442, was the silence broken for a moment when two or three bursts 
of machine-gun fire, apparently from a sand-bagged emplacement on the Albanian 
shore, were observed by the Volage. As it did not appear that this fire was directed 
against any of the British ships the captain of the Leander ordered the Volage not to 
retaliate ; and so the British squadron steamed on up the channel. (Annexe 1, I. B.53.) 


THE First MINE 


At 1445, the two ships in Group I, steaming northwards at 10 knots, reached 
the position off Denta Point on the Albanian coast where the ‘‘ Medri’’ Channel 
inclines sharply to the North-West and altered course in succession, steaming about 
three cables to eastward of the centre of the swept channel. Lieutenant W. E. B. 
Godsal, officer of the watch in the Sawmarez, has deposed (Annexe 1, I. B. 47) that 
his orders were to keep the ship in the wake of the Mauritius ; he did so; and she 
was in that position (i.e., well within the swept route) when she struck a mine at 
1453. The effects of the detonation are vividly described in the report made by 
Captain Selby next day. 


“ Suddenly a heavy explosion occurred underneath the forepart of the 
bridge, accompanied by a large brilliant yellow flash on the port side and another 
shooting outward through the starboard side. The ship lost steam immediately 
and began to settle by the bows. . . . Preliminary investigation showed a 
considerable area of damage below water from the funnel abreast to “ B”’ gun. 
Smoke and flame soon appeared and the bridge was evacuated for the emergency 
conning position. ... Reports received showed a major fire in the vicinity of 
the for’ard oil fuel tanks and for’ard Bofors magazine and shell rooms. The 
starboard side of the hull abreast of the bridge had been blown out.... Dense 
clouds of smoke and considerable flame were coming from the region of the W/T 
office, and a ring of flame appeared close to the starboard side of the ship for’ard ; 
this spread and set on fire a large amount of oil fuel floating near the starboard 
bow. . . Inspection showed that the flat containing the T.S., W/T office, radar, and 
other offices was a raging inferno, which accounted for a large number of casualties. 
The ship had been falling off the wind all this time and luckily drifted off the 
fuel burning on the surface.” (Annexe 1, I. B. 49.) 


In spite of the severe losses and damage (36 killed and 42 injured, including 
the Captain), the fires were attacked, both fore and aft, and efforts were made to 
steam the ship stern-first. Meanwhile, preparations were made for being taken in 
tow by the Volage, which was now hastening to the spot. 


In his report to the Commander-in-Chief next day, the Rear-Admiral 
Commanding 1st Cruiser Squadron said that, on witnessing the explosion, he 
immediately assumed that the Sawmarez had struck a mine, but as she sppeared 
to be in imminent danger of sinking he ordered the Volage to close her. Shortly 
afterwards he ordered H.M.S. Volage to take H.M.S. Saumarez in tow and return 
with her to Corfu Roads, via the North Channel. He realized, the report states, that 
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this meant endangering the Volage, but he considered the risk necessary for the 
Saumarez was on a lee shore—probably a hostile one at that; H.M.S. Leander was 
ordered to proceed West-about to Corfu Roads and be ready to render assistance to 
the Saumarez; H.M.S. Ocean was to go to Corfu Roads via the South Channel and to 
send H.M.S. Raider ahead to the assistance of the Sawmarez. The rear-admiral 
himself proceeded in H.M.S. Mauritius along the Medri route until North of Cape 
Kiephali; he then turned to windward to watch events, his intention being to remain 
in the vicinity until the tow was clear of the North Channel, “ in case the Albanian 
batteries attempted to interfere.’’ If any such interference was contemplated 
the presence of the Mauritius within range of Port Edda must have been an effective 
deterrent. (Annexe 1, I. B. 53 and 57.) 

It subsequently appeared that the mine which damaged the Sawmarez was part 
of a minefield methodically laid in two rows in the swept channel, with intervals of 
about 750 feet between mines. By singular good fortune the Mauritius and Leander 
had passed through the gaps; the Sawmarez, it seems, came safely through the first 
row, but encountered a mine in the second.® ; 


In compliance with the rear-admiral’s order, H.M.S. Volage at once increased 
speed to 19 knots and made straight across to the Saumarez, which was now badly 
down by the bows, without steam or power. By 1510, lines were being passed to her 
with the intention of towing her to seaward, stern-first. The difficulties of the 
Volage’s task are illustrated by her commanding officer’s report :— 


“T passed close to her [the Saumarez’s] stern and passed lines with the 
intention of towing her to seaward stern first, but an oil fire developed on the 
water off her starboard side which forced me to increase the distance to some 
extent.... By this time (1510) . . . both ships were drifting unpleasantly close to 
shoals South-West of Port Edda and it was only with the utmost difficulty that I 
was able toget the Volage turned while the tow was being passed, and headed in the 
direction which would take both ships clear of the two-fathom patch, which is 
somewhat uncertainly charted; the charted coast line here is not accurate, 
but soundings were of course obtained which shallowed alarmingly.’’ (Annexe 1, 


I. B. 53.) 


At 1530, during the most critical stage of the operation of passing the tow to 
H.M.S. Sawmarez, which was now fiercely burning, a motor launch, flying Albanian 
colours over a white flag, came out from Port Edda and approached the Volage. She 
carried a machine gun and bristled with rifles, at least two of which were kept 
pointed at the first lieutenant. A man, claiming to be the port officer, called out in 
Italian with an exaggerated show of innocence: ‘“ What are you doing? I know 
nothing of your coming. Where do you come from?’’ He was told that a reply 
would be given later ; the launch remained in the area for 20 to 30 minutes and then 
returned to the shore without offering any assistance to the crippled destroyer. 
(Annexe 1, I. B. 53; also Vol. IV, p. 14.) 


Later, at the trial, the Albanians complained of the curtness of H.M.S. Volage’s 
answer ; they also alleged that the port officer noticed that the guns of the destroyers 
were manned. The fact was simply that, in view of the possibility of an incident 





6 At the trial, the Attorney-General described the chance of striking any individual 
mine, having regard to the 750 feet intervals, as a 10 to 1 risk in favour of the ship; the 
risk would, however, become progressively worse if successive rows had to be crossed 
(Vol. III, p.215). 
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developing, it was not thought necessary to engage in any prolonged discussion with 
the Albanian launch, which was offering no help (Reply, para. 78). 


In regard to the alleged disposition of the crews, Commander Paul told the Court 
that, when the port officer’s launch approached, they were just getting H.M.S. 
Saumarez moving and all available men were manipulating a heavy steel rope ; it 
was plainly impossible at such a moment for the guns to have been manned. 


Meanwhile, the condition of the Saumarez had deteriorated. Her efforts to raise 
steam had failed, owing to the penetration of salt water into the feed system; a 
fire for’ard had gained a firm hold, and the only appliances still available for fighting 
it were two hand pumps. 


THE SECOND MINE 


However, in spite of all difficulties, the tow was finally passed at 1540 and the 
Volage, towing the Saumarez stern-first, began making slow headway southwards 
towards the centre of the swept channel, crossing the track previously taken by the 
Mauritius, on a course of about 230°, so as to clear the shoals. At 1606, when both 
destroyers were well inside the swept channel and about 1,000 yards from the 
Albanian shore, a mine exploded near the foot of the Volage, sending a column of 
water about 100 feet into the air. Large masses of metal, some of half a ton, fell on the 
deck and bridge, killing some of the crew. (Vol. IV, p. 14.) 


“ After the explosion,” Commander Paul’s report states, ‘“‘ the forecastle 
was found to be hanging disjointedly from a line athwartships just before 
“A” gun. The ship was down by the bows. The bulkhead abaft the foremost 
mess decks . . . was believed to be sound below the water line (though this was 
by no means certain) but holed and distorted at the water-tight doors above it. 
Steam power, compasses and all wireless and radar remained in action... . 
At 1630, there were sinister noises low down forward and the ship took a pro- 
nounced list to port. I therefore ordered the programme for jettisoning top 
weight to be put in execution . . . but further action was rendered unnecessary 
by the final departure of the bow, whose subsidence had in fact caused the symp- 
toms referred to. This left the ship on an even keel though disinclined to make 
or tolerate headway.” (Annexe 1, I. B. 53.) 


But a graver danger had now to be faced: that of fire being opened by the coast 
batteries against the crippled destroyers. Bearing in mind the incident of 15th May, 
this possibility had been foreseen in the secret orders ““ XCU ”’ referred to above. 
The officer commanding H.M.S, Volage therefore felt it necessary to keep a sharp 
look-out on the shore defences from which trouble might be expected, especially 
at the point where a machine-gun had been seen firing earlier in the day. ‘‘ Somewhat 
to the disappointment of my pom-pom crew,”’ he related, “this individual kept 
quiet.” (Annexe 1, I. B. 53.) The defences and gun-emplacements thus located were 
plotted on a map ; later, when this map was produced, the Albanians pointed to it 
with indignation as evidence that the British ships had orders to reconnoitre the 
coast defences ; this, they argued, was inconsistent with “ innocent passage.’’ They 
therefore pressed for the production of the ‘“XCU’’ instructions which, they 
imagined, had authorized the ‘‘ reconnaissance.”’ (Judgment, p. 30.) Questioned by 
counsel on that point at the trial, Commander Paul’s answer was entirely in the 
tradition of the Royal Navy :— 
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‘We had been informed that there was a possibility that fire might be 
opened on us from the shore from certain gun positions.... At the time... 
the circumstances were : one of our two ships was seriously damaged ; then the 
second was seriously ; we were practically stopped close to the shore, and in fact we 
were very vulnerable indeed. I felt as if I should be neglecting an elementary 
duty if I did not, while we were in this position, check and record the positions of 
any guns that could be seen, so that if there was any question of these guns firing 
at us, and if it therefore became necessary for me to try to return the fire, I 
should at least experience no delays owing to not having looked to see where the 
guns were sited. It was for that reason that I noted and recorded these positions ; 
and, having recorded them, I naturally put them in my report.” (Vol. IV, p. 21.), 


To an onlooker the plight of the Volage might have seemed desperate; however, 
if aggression were attempted, she was clearly resolved to give blow for blow ! 


Before leaving this point it may be added that the production of ‘“‘ XCU ”’ was 
refused by the British Agent at the trial because it dealt with matters which navies 
hold secret ; he explained, however, that the ships had, of course, been informed of 
the positions of the batteries which had fired on the cruisers on 15th May, and of some 
others, in redoubts, that were observed on that occasion ; and that operation orders 
had been given to the officers commanding the ships as to the action which they 
should take in such an eventuality. (Vol. III, p. 291.) 


The Court referring to this question in its judgment, observed that, if ‘“ XCU” 
contained information regarding positions from which the ships might have been 
fired at, it could not be deduced therefrom that the ships had orders to reconnoitre 
the Albanian coast defences. Paying a just tribute to the restraint observed through- 
out by the Royal Navy, the Court added that it could not remain indifferent to the 
fact that, though two warships struck mines, there had been no reaction, either by 
them or by the cruisers that accompanied them. (Judgment, p. 32.) 


THE RETURN TO CORFU 


Undaunted by the damage done to his vessel and the possibility of further hostile 
action, the commander of H.M.S. Volage was still bent on carrying out the flagship’s 
instructions which were, it will be remembered, to take the Saumarez in tow and bring 
her to Corfu. Captain Selby, for his part, had not relinquished his conviction that his 
ship could be brought there, though the fire in the forepart would have to burn itself 
out. Commander Paul had immediately slipped the tow when the Volage was mined 
(Vol. IV, p. 13), but at 17.00 he was satisfied that the state of his own ship was good 
enough to enable her not only to make Corfu stern-first, but to get the Saumarez 
there as well. Meanwhile, however, the situation had become critical and only 
swift action could prevent the Saumarez from grounding on the shoals, towards which 
the North-West wind was relentlessly pushing her. In his report drawn up next 
day, Admiral Kinahan wrote: “ until the Volage had got the Saumarez in tow again 
the situation was a most unpleasant one, for it appeared most probable that both 
ships would drift ashore.” 


At 17.00, the grievously-damaged Volage again closed the Saumarez. By 
what Captain Selby described as an “ excellent piece of ship handling ’ (Annexe 
1, I. B. 49) she passed lines to the stern of the Sawmarez and took her again in tow, 
at first—in view of the urgency—with a span of only eight fathoms of 4-inch wire ; this 
was later supplemented by an 8-inch manilla. In this way the two destroyers, one 
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of them little more than a burning wreck and the other shorn of 60 feet of her bows 


began to make their way towards Corfu, both of them stern-first, hampered by a 
short, steep sea at a speed, to begin with, of two-and-a-half knots. 


Some idea of the havoc caused by the mine which struck the Saumarez may be 
gathered from Captain Selby’s evidence at the trial :— 


“On the way back to Corfu,’’ he said, “‘ the whole of the [ship’s] side was 
swinging, as it was only held up by the top part. It was also red-hot from the 
fire which was burning inside.... Also the deck . . . had been blown upwards 
till it was impossible to pass along it on the right-hand side. . . . The whole of 
that area was just a mangled mass of metal, without any bottom to the ship at 
all.” (Vol. II, p. 686.) 


With the failing light the danger of hostile action by the coastal batterics had 
lessened. The worst of the crisis was perhaps past ; but there were still ten hours of 
difficult and hazardous navigation in prospect before the task would be completed 
and the two ships safely moored in Corfu Roads. 


It was obvious, after the second explosion, that contact mines had been moored 
in the Medri Channel; yet it was unavoidable for the destroyers to pass through this 
danger area once more, for the fourth time, and now with a minimum of control. 
By 1817, when darkness was falling, they had reached the middle of the channel 
off Denta Point ; assisted by occasional glimpses of the shore, it was found possible to 
keep them in the centre of the swept route. (Annexe 1, I. B. 53.) 


As the Sawmarez’s list grew more pronounced, the speed of the vessels had to be 
reduced to two and, by midnight, to one-and-a-half knots. 


Barchetta Rock, a welcome landmark, was at length passed at 2000. It had 
not been feasible, in view of the suspected presence of a minefield in the swept channel, 
for the larger ships to be sent direct to the help of the destroyers ; but, as the latter 
now drew nearer to Corfu, H.M.S. Leander and the other ships were able to afford 
direct assistance. The effects of this aid are described in Captain Selby’s report 
(Annexe 1, I. B. 54):— 


“ At approximately 2030, H.M.S. Raider joined and was asked to close 
the starboard bow of the Sawmarez and endeavour to cool the ship’s side 
from outboard.’ Excellent ship handling by the commanding officer for three 
or more hours kept the Razder close enough to be of great value in this. From 
2100, cruisers’ and H.M.S. Ocean’s boats arrived, transporting casualties to 
shore and H.M.S. Ocean, fetching fire-fighting stores, etc. ; H.M.S, Ocean pro- 
vided a strong fire-fighting team, with foam, who by working in shifts finally 
got the fire under control.” (Annexe 1, I. B. 54.) 


But up to the last it must have seemed doubtful whether the Sawmarez would 
ever reach Corfu roads. 


However, the efforts of so many brave men were not to remain fruitless. The 
Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean was to be able to telegraph to the Admiralty 
that “by dint of fine seamanship H.M.S. Volage steaming stern-first managed to 
tow H.M.S. Saumarez, also stern-first, out of the Channel and back to Corfu... .”’ 
(Reply, Annexe 31). And so, at 0310 on 23rd October, the Volage secured her stern 


7H.M.S. Raider, steaming close to the starboard bow of the Saumarez, used hoses 
to cool her forepart. 
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to the Leander in Corfu Roads, with the Saumarez still firmly attached. It speaks 
marvels for the staunchness and courage of the crews, and also for the skill of the men 
who designed and built the destroyers, that they could be manceuvred and remain 
afloat after such grave injuries, and finally be brought into port. 


The casualties in H.M.S. Saumarez had been heavy. Out of a total of 14 officers 
and 184 ratings, one officer and 35 men had perished, either killed by the explosion 
or trapped in the raging fires ; three officers, including the captain and 39 ratings, were 
more or less seriously injured, in most cases by multiple burns. The losses in H.M.S. 
Volage were seven killed, including one officer, and three wounded, one of whom died 
later. The dead were buried with full naval honours in the British cemetery at 
Corfu. H.M.S. Sawmarez became a total loss and H.M.S. Volage was very seriously 
damaged. 


Strange to relate, in the proceedings at The Hague, the Albanian Government 
denied the truth of the whole story of the mining of the Volage off Saranda, though 
it took place in broad daylight, 1,000 yards from theshore. On this point the Attorney- 
General commented (Vol. 111, pp. 219, 220) :— 


“ The Albanian Government say quite boldly that it did not happen at all 
They say that there was only one explosion off Saranda Bay that afternoon, 
and that, if the Volage was damaged at all . . . it must have occurred outside 
the entrance to Corfu and was the result of an old German mine... .. They 
say,” he concluded, “‘ that, if the Volage had been mined at this point, it would 
have been impossible for her to tow the Saumarez back to Corfu, as in fact she 
did ; but whatever the Albanians may think is possible in the British Navy the 
Volage did, in fact, tow the Saumarez back, stern-first herself, and with her 
bows blown off... .” 


A graceful tribute to the men and ships of the Royal Navy was paid in court, 
during the trial, by the French Rear-Admiral Mouellec, who was engaged as a naval 
expert on the Albanian side :— 


“TI am convinced,” he declared, “ that within a few years all the naval 
schools and training manuals will cite the extraordinary achievement of Com- 
mander Paul on 22nd October as a model of courage, initiative, and good ship- 
handling. The Royal Navy may well be proud of possessing such valiant sailors.”’ 
(Vol. IV, p. 26.) 


EPILOGUE 


The events of 22nd October, 1946, and the investigation of the injuries to the 
destroyers pointed to the existence of a large minefield recently laid in the swept 
channel, in Albanian territorial waters. Great Britain, desirous of obtaining tangible 
proofs of the crime, in the shape of the mines themselves, before they could be made 
to disappear (e.g., by sweeping, or by the operation of flooding devices) sent a Note to 
Tirana, stating her intention of shortly sweeping the channel. Albania declined to 
assent, if the sweep were extended to her territorial waters. This was tantamount toa 
refusal. Great Britain nevertheless had the sweep—known as “ Operation Retail '’— 
carried out on 12th/13th November, 1946, by the 5th British Mine-sweeping Flotilla 
(Commander Q. B. Whitford, O.B.E.) under the direction of the Allied Naval 
Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean, supported by a strong naval force, which 
was kept well outside Albanian waters. As a result, 22 large mines were cut, and it 
was established that a minefield three miles long, consisting of German “ G.Y.” 
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contact mines, weighing one ton and containing 600 Ib. of high explosive each, had 
been recently laid in the channel at a depth which would endanger ships drawing 
more than 10 feet. 

The matter was submitted, first, to the Security Council and, later, to the 
International Court of Justice, which began public hearings in the case in November, 
1948. The problems were thus transferred to a sphere which is rightly reserved to 
jurists ; we must content ourselves with a brief mention of some of the findings— 
apart from those already referred to—which appear of particular interest. 


On the more technical questions the Court sought the advice of naval experts 
whom it appointed after the trial began. They were: Commodore J. Bull (Norway), 
Commodore S. A. Faskell (Sweden), and Lieut.-Commander S. J. W. Elfferich 
(Netherlands). 

Thus, in the much-debated question where the ships were mined, and by what 
type of mine, the Court, after hearing evidence and consulting its experts, found that 
both the destroyers were mined in Albanian territorial waters, in a previously swept 
channel, at the very place where the minefield was discovered three weeks later ; 
that the damage inflicted was inconsistent with what would have been caused by 
floating mines,* but could have been caused by mines such as were found in the 
minefield. The Court accordingly declared that the explosions were due to mines 
belonging to that minefield. (Judgment, p. 15.) 

On the crucial question: who laid the mines, no proof was forthcoming. The 
original British theory that the Albanians themselves laid them was not pressed, 
for it was admitted that they had not the means of doing so. 


The Albanian assertion that the mines were laid by Greece was dismissed by the 
Court (Judgment, p. 17) in a few words as “a mere conjecture based on no proof.” 
A similar decision awaited the truly amazing allegation that the mines were laid by 
the British themselves, after 22nd October, 1946. This supposition the Court, after a 
brief analysis, found to be ‘‘ too improbable to be accepted.” (Judgment, p. 14.) 


On the other hand the British had called a witness who claimed to have seen 
two mine-layers loaded with mines in the Yugoslav port of Sibenik shortly before 
22nd October. But his allegations, which were checked on various points by the 
Court’s experts, were regarded by the Court as “ not sufficing to constitute legal 
proof.” So the authors of the mine-laying remained unknown. (Judgment, pp. 16, 17.) 


However, the British had also put forward the argument that the mine-laying 
could not have been effected without the Albanian Government’s knowledge, seeing 
that the nearest mine to the coast was laid only 500 yards off shore, and that the 
Albanians claimed to have been exercising special vigilance at Cape Kiephali and 
St. George’s Monastery. (British Memorial, para. 24.) 

The Court’s experts were instructed to visit the spot and carry out observations, 
including a visibility test by night off St. George’s Monastery. For this purpose 
a motor ship, 27 metres long, with no bridge, wheel-house, or funnel, very low 

® It is interesting to note that the experts described the common belief in the danger 
from floating mines as “‘ entirely wrong.’’ It had not, they said, been proved that more 
than a single ship steaming on a straight course had ever been damaged by a floating 
mine ; apart from obvious reasons, there was the fact that the bow-wave brushed the 
mine clear of the ship. Tests had proved the impossibility of ramming a floating mine. 
In any case the possibility of there having been two mines from the old German minefield 
floating about was of no interest, as the damage inflicted was not such as could be caused 
by floating mines. (Annexe 2, p. 143.) 
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on the water, and completely blacked out, was employed. On a moonless night— 
i.e., under the most favourable conditions for avoiding discovery—the ship was 
clearly seen and heard from St. George’s Monastery ; the motor was heard up to a 
distance of 1,800 metres; the ship itself was sighted at 670 metres and remained 
visible up to about 1,900 metres. 


The experts concluded that, if a normal look-out was kept at Cape Kiephali, 
Denta Point,® and St. George’s Monastery, and if the look-outs were equipped 
with binoculars—as was admitted—then, under normal weather conditions for 
this area, the mine-laying operations must have been noticed by these coast- 
guards. If the mines were laid from the North towards the South, the mine-layers 
would be seen from Cape Kiephali; in the opposite case, they would be seen from 
Cape Kiephali and the Monastery. The experts estimated that the mine-layers would 
have been in the waters between the last-named points for two or two and a half 
hours. 


The Court therefore concluded that “‘ the laying of the minefield which caused 
the explosions could not have been accomplished without the knowledge of the 
Albanian Government.’’ (Judgment, pp. 21, 22.) 


It followed, the judgment continued, that there was an obligation on Albania to 
warn the British warships of the danger into which they were running. This had not 
been done, though time was available. From this omission, and from Albania’s 
attitude after the discovery of the mines, the Court drew the conclusion that Albania 
was responsible for the explosions and for the damage and loss of life resulting there- 
from. (Judgment, pp. 22, 23.) 


The judgment also upheld the British case on an important point of law by 
declaring that “‘ by international custom, States had a right to send warships, in 
peace-time, through straits used for international navigation between two parts of the 
high seas without the previous authorization of the coastal State, provided that the 
passage is imnocent”’; and that the North Channel belonged to the class of strait 
“through which passage could not be prohibited by a coastal State in peace-time.”’ 
(Judgment, pp. 28, 29.) 

On the other hand the Court found that the sweep (‘‘ Operation Retail ’’) 
executed by the British in Albanian territorial waters on 12th/13th November, 1946, 
constituted a violation of Albanian sovereignty. However, it found extenuating 
circumstances in Albania’s disregard of her obligations and the dilatoriness of her 
Notes; it did not require Great Britain to offer apology or redress. (Judgment, p. 35.) 


The Court further held the Albanian complaint that the sweep had been accom- 
panied by an excessive display of force to be unjustified, seeing that British ships 
had twice been the subject of serious outrages in this region. (Judgment, p. 35.) 


In view of the responsibility incurred for the explosions, which had caused loss of 
lives and damage, the International Court condemned Albania to pay compensation 
to Great Britain (Judgment, p. 23); after taking technical advice, it fixed the 
amount (15th December, 1949) at £843,947.° 





® The existence of a look-out post at Cape Denta was not proved (Judgment, p. 21), 
10 At the time of writing no part of this compensation had been paid. A suit was, 
however, pending before the International Court, as a result of which a sum of monetary 
gold (now claimed by Albania and by Italy), which was impounded by the Allies, might 
eventually become available for Great Britain, in partial satisfaction of the award. 














EXPERIENCE OF WAR 
By “ ATHos ” 


XPERIENCE is not only the actual observation of facts and events, but 
KB the knowledge resulting from this. An individual’s experience of war 

is necessarily limited, but much can be learned from the experience of others. 
Our manuals, for instance, are based on lessons deduced from many campaigns. 


All professions must rely to a greater or lesser extent on past experience, though 
lawyers and civil servants prefer to call it precedent. It is the purpose of this paper 
to discuss experience from the point of view of its bearing on training and on the 
solution of problems of the present and future. Furthermore, its purpose is to sound 
a warning against failure to take the lessons of the past into consideration. 


VALUE OF EXPERIENCE 


The Services are often accused of preparing for the last war by individuals 
who have either not taken the trouble to profit by the lessons of the past or have 
never heard of them. Governments, too, having failed to apply accumulated experi- 
ence, offer the plea, when their actions have been proved wrong, that it was not 
politically expedient to do so. They have, with inadequate knowledge, sought 
to over-ride their advisers in pursuit of some object or course of action which pro- 
fessional opinion, based on experience and calculation, has shown to be quite 
unattainable in the circumstances. The constant trouble between the General Staff and 
Sir Douglas Haig on the one hand, and Lloyd George on the other, is an outstanding 
instance. This bickering did not occur in the last war, due to the Chiefs of Staff 
Committee and to the fact that the Prime Minister had not only studied war, but had 
had some practical experience of it. This was fortunate, indeed, and an example of 
much importance for the future. 


We have to consider two kinds of experience of war. First, the personal experi- 
ence of the individual ; and second, that available in military text books, history, 
and biographies. It is manifest, too, that those with none of the first type have to 
learn from others as part of their professional training, as well as from the written 
word. Thus, they gain experience, even in peace. 


Experience affords inspiration and is a help in the application of the principles 
of war to the conduct of operations. It discloses something of what Clausewitz 
calls the “‘ atmosphere of war ’"—danger, physical exertion, uncertainty, chance, and 
the friction caused by the accumulation of unexpected difficulties and unforseen 
incidents which makes even the simplest thing difficult in war. It illustrates the 
effect of all this on the human element and the counterbalance of training, discipline, 
and other moral factors. It shows, too, the importance of the mechanism of war— 
topography, movement, and supply. Ignorance of the significant effects of either 
the atmosphere or mechanism of war is usually what causes inexperienced critics, 
amateur strategists, and politicians to go wrong. 


Even in the tactical sphere, and in organization, we can find value in experience 
tempered by reflection. Failure to do so is surely foolish. There are many ways, 
minor in themselves perhaps, by which those who have seen war can prevent un- 
necessary casualties, maintain morale, reduce hardship, and improve endurance by 
realistic training and competent leading. 
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PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


The experience gained by years of service and training in peace must not be 
overlooked. In this the officer learns the elements of his profession and of the art 
of leadership. It is in these years that staff officers practise their several duties, 
and general staffs should examine the lessons of the past, do their thinking for the 
future, and wrestle with the problems of the present. All of this is experience which 
may be of great value at some future date, and which, in any case, helps to produce 
sound judgment and trained minds. 

Our manuals, drawn from all kinds of experience, contain the basic elements, 
but the officer’s education must be continued—it is never finally completed—by 
the study of military history and by other means. It is, however, necessary to 
read critically and to reflect, for the pitfall of drawing the wrong conclusions either 
from personal experience, or of blindly accepting that of others in the written word, 
must be guarded against. Finally, the human element must receive the attention 
its vital importance demands. 


The basis of professional training is knowledge born of experience, practical 
or otherwise. Its ultimate aim is to produce the ability to act in accordance with the 
situation of the moment. 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCE OF WAR 


This type—practical experience it may be called—is of the utmost value to an 
officer aspiring to high command; it is also of much importance in the sphere of 
training and of leading units in war, as well as in the art of campaigning. ‘‘ As the 
human eye in a dark room dilates its pupil, draws in what little light that there is, 
partially distinguishes objects by degrees, and at last knows them quite well, so it is in 
war with the experienced soldier, whilst the novice is only met by pitch black night.’’? 


There was a tendency, which may still exist, among some officers-to rely on their 
own practical experience unsupported by thought and study. It is related that 
Frederick the Great, speaking of such officers, remarked that there were two mules 
in the army who had served through 20 campaigns, “ but,’’ he added significantly, 
“ they are still mules.”’ An old story but still a useful warning. 


Henderson, writing on this subject some 50-odd years ago, points out that 
“practical experience, unless it forms a basis for reflection and is amplified by 
comparison with the experience of others, loses half its value.” There is also little 
doubt that practical experience in one war does not by itself make officers capable 
of solving satisfactorily the problems met in a higher grade in the next war. But 
such experience does provide an insight into the atmosphere of war and the friction 
which arises, as well as providing the basis for study just referred to. 


“It is something to have seen how human nature shows itself under fire ; how 
easily panic may be generated; how positions that seem impregnable may be. 
rendered weak; to have witnessed the effect of surprise, and to have realized the 
strength of a vigorous attack. It is something, too, if a man learns his own worth 
in situations of doubt and danger, and if he finds, as did Jackson, that battle sharpens 
his faculties, and makes his self-control more perfect, his judgment clearer and more 
prompt, the gain in self-confidence will be of the utmost value.”? This quotation. 





10n War, von Clausewitz, Vol. I, p. 81 
2 Stonewall Jackson, Colonel G. F, R. Henderson, Vol. I, pp. 47-48. 
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refers to Jackson’s experiences in the Mexican War of 1846-1847, which must have 
been of great use to him as a commander in the Civil War from 1861 until his death 
in 1863. The conditions were entirely different but, as his biographer tells us, he 
had read much and reflected more in the years between. 


Field-Marshal Lord Wavell is a more modern example. When B.G.G:S. of a 
corps in Palestine, he was much impressed by Field-Marshal Lord Allenby’s final 
offensive, especially the measures to mystify and mislead the enemy, and the adminis- 
trative difficulties. After the war, Wavell wrote a very successful history of the cam- 
paign ; he evidently thought deeply about the methods and personality of his former 
Commander-in-Chief, whose biography he published in 1940. As Commander-in- 
Chief Middle East, Wavell applied this experience to the surprise and total discom- 
forture of the Italians in Libya, in very different circumstances. 


Under fire on the battlefield, vivid lessons on the use of ground, cover, hasty 
entrenchments, and how to interpret the noises and comparative danger of various 
missiles are learned and seldom forgotten. It was noticeable in the writer’s unit in 
Palestine during 1917-1918 that the latest drafts were more liable to become 
casualties in action than the older hands. 


In action, the officer applies, or sees applied, various tactical methods, and 
should thereby gain experience in their application and the self-confidence to modify 
them as necessary. Some practical knowledge of that simple psychology, which is of 
lasting value, is also acquired in these conditions. Much of this kind of experience 
and the knowledge arising from it can be passed on in the form of realistic training, 
and be used to combat a lot of theoretical nonsense if the possessor is in a position 
to do so. Unfortunately anno domimi, and the policy of assessing fitness by the 
calendar, deprived the Army of much ripe experience on the battlefields of the last 
war. 


Troops who are good campaigners suffer less hardship than those who are not ; 
their endurance in the long run is much greater, and their morale is more easily 
maintained. Good campaigners can travel light and live hard, they can improvise 
and make use of local conditions which would be a menace to others. The writer 
served with one of the original divisions in the Palestine campaign which, after 
Gallipoli, spent a long time in the Sinai Desert, and in which marching, march dis- 
cipline, care of feet, and the conservation of water were habitual. The units knew 
how to make themselves as comfortable as possible, how to site bivouac tents to get 
the maximum shade, discovered the added coolness by day and warmth at night to 
be obtained by excavating under the tents, learned how to prevent bully-beef from 
degenerating into a disgusting porridge by burying it, and how to cool water without 
refrigerators, which neither then nor now are an item of unit equipment. The troops 
were grateful for any extras provided and made their own entertainments. All this 
is mainly a matter of experience, difficult in some respects to pass on in peace, though 
a good deal can be taught in training. 


Use oF EXPERIENCE GAINED BY OTHERS 


The principles of war, as we know them to-day, represent the digested ex- 
perience of many wars. It is, or should be, clearly recognized that they do not con- 
stitute a code of rules. Marshal Foch described them metaphorically as: “ Shep- 
herd’s fires lit on a stormy coast to guide the uncertain seamen.”” They are few and 
simple ; it is their application which is difficult in the atmosphere of war, a fact 
which indicates the value of a study of military history. 
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Napoleon, we are told, was a great believer in the value of past experience, 
hence his advice to French officers “‘ to read and re-read the campaigns of the great 
captains.” Wellington devoted some hours daily to the study of his profession, read- 
ing the best available books on military history. Lee and Jackson studied, and were 
inspired, by the experience of both, and there is no doubt that those who have risen 
to high positions in our own Service have, in the last 50 years at least, added to their 
own practical experience that of others. 


Perhaps the best example of an army successfully relying almost entirely on the 
use of war experience of others is furnished by the Germans in 1866 and 1870. 
The senior Austrian and French officers had seen a great deal of war service and, in 
the case of the French, many of the rank and file as well. Yet both armies were 
shattered in a few weeks by the forces of a nation which had not been at war since 
1815, excepting the minor campaign against Denmark in 1864. 

The main reasons for these German successes were their system of command 
with its encouragement of initiative, careful planning, good organization, and the 
efficiency of the army, which had been ensured by thorough training, including large 
scale manceuvres held annually to exercise commanders and staffs. All this was 
achieved on the basis of the war experience of others, diligently sifted and applied 
by the General Staff in the formulation of strategic plans, tactical doctrine, and 
other preparations for war. Moreover, they were quick to deduce the lessons of 1866, 
especially in the handling of cavalry and artillery, and to make use of them in the 
Franco-German War of 1870. 

At that time the French were not educated for war and relied on their practical 
experience, ignoring even the most obvious lessons of the campaign of 1866. Their 
army was not trained for battle, all initiative was discouraged, while both organiza- 
tion and planning were bad. Moreover, much of their experience had been gained in 
small wars against unorganized and ill-armed opponents. The Germans, on the other 
hand, had produced an educated army which, before 1866, relied entirely on deduc- 
tions made from the experience of others and intelligent anticipation. 


FAILURE TO USE EXPERIENCE 


The armed forces of the Crown have had more experience of war than any others; 
and war in the most diverse climatic conditions against opponents equally varied in 
strength and ability. We do not always make use of this accumulation of valuable 
knowledge. In support of this statement the following two examples, widely differing 
in type, are quoted. 

The first is the Government’s decision in 1915 to attack the strongly fortified 
Dardanelles with ships, unsupported by land forces, the objective being Constantinople. 
Experience had clearly shown that ships could not compete with coast defences on 
anything like equal terms and, in the case of the Dardanelles, the enemy held both 
sides of the Straits; there were also special difficulties of terrain and currents. A 
British fleet had forced the Straits in 1807, and reached the Bosphorus, having 
silenced but not destroyed the batteries on the way. The result was that supply 
ships could not reach the fleet, which was forced to withdraw. Consideration of all 
these factors, some years before the war, had induced the Admiralty and General 
Staff to advise against such an attempt, in spite of the improvements in naval 
artillery. 

In Malaya in 1941, our troops, including those who had been in the country 
for some time, with the notable exception of one battalion, lacked the bush warfare 
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training essential for operations in such terrain. The formations were entirely 
mechanized, and therefore unable to move any distance off the few roads. Yet, we 
had had more experience of fighting in bush than anyone, except perhaps the French, 
not only against tribesmen, but against good Regular African troops trained and 
officered by Germans. This experience was recorded in official histories and in Small 
Wars, published by the War Office in 1906, while the factors affecting this :ype of 
warfare were outlined in the manuals.* There were also officers available with 
experience of bush warfare or of training troops in the African bush. There was much 
comment in the Press about the jungle fighting and mobility of the enemy—something 
new, it was confidently asserted, and showing great military capacity. Asa matter of 
fact the Japanese merely employed the methods of the past, which they had probably 
learned from us and modified to suit the occasion. 


We are by no means the only nation which has failed to profit by experience. 
The French at Agincourt had forgotten, or had never grasped, the lessons of Crecy and 
Poitiers. At Waterloo, the mass attacks which had invariably failed against Welling- 
ton’s army in the Peninsular War were again employed. Some fifty years later, 
continental soldiers ignored the experience of the American Civil War. Their attention 
became firmly fixed on the events of the Franco-German War, and in 1914 they failed 
to profit by the demonstration of the power of the magazine rifle given in the South 
African War. The Germans, in particular, kept to their dense formations in attack 
and consequently suffered heavy casualties and defeats in France and Flanders at the 
hands of the British Army, who had learned much about fire effect in South Africa. 


Even in the last 10 or 12 years some officers have been encountered who, lacking 
any practical experience themselves, yet scorned to benefit by that of others. They 
set out to learn by what they called the ‘ hard way ’—a form of education for war 
expensive in casualties and leading to regrettable incidents. 


CONCLUSION 
Any suitable experience of war can be a valuable source of inspiration, if properly 
used. It should confer confidence in foreseeing and dealing with new problems, but 
to search history for a solution to fit a given situation is quite wrong. Three types 
have been considered :— 


(a) That gained during training in peace. 
(6) Practical experience of war—the most valuable of all, if fortified by 
reflection and comparison. 


(c) That available in the records of past campaigns and the actions of others, 
as well as in the official manuals. 


The following extract from a memorandum written by the Prime Minister in 
1942 is of interest in this connection as it brings out the need for character as well as 
the knowledge gained by experience. He wrote: ‘I rate the capacity of a man to 
give a useful opinion connected with war in accordance with the following three 
conditions :— 

First. | Courage and ability, 
Second. Real experience of the fire, 





® See Field Service Regulations, 1935, vol. II, sections 93 and 98, and Notes on 
Training in Bush Warfare, (Colonial Office), 1938. 
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Third. Peace-time staff studies and routine promotion.’’* 


Some instances of failure to defer to, or make use of, available experience have 
been given. It would not be difficult to find others leading up to equally bad results 
and so affording a warning which should be remembered. The past has been discussed, 
but important experience is being gained at the present time. Let us hope that it is 
noted, digested, and passed on to those coming after. 

In these days it is essential that civil and military opinion be not led by the 
marvels of new weapons and inventions to believe that the qualities of the men 
behind them are a secondary consideration. This tendency is not new, though 
experience from earliest times to the present day confirms the truth of the dictum: 
“ L’homme est le premier instrument du combat.’’ There is nothing to show that the 
importance of the human element will decline ; on the contrary the indications are 
that it will remain the decisive factor in war. 

Wise men of strong character rather than brilliant ones are needed to-day, 
perhaps more than ever before. Wisdom is born of experience and reflection. 





4 See The Hinge of Fate, p. 801. 








THE CAPITULATION OF HAMBURG, 3rd MAY, 1945 


By Dr. J. K. Duntop, C.M.G., C.B.E., M.C., T.D. 


AMBURG is, by a considerable margin, the largest city that has ever 
Hyoevrercce to British troops. That in itself gives the event a value in 

history. It istrue that the capitulation, without fighting, on 3rd May, 1945, 
was only one action in a tremendous drama played out over the whole field of 
northern and central Germany. Nevertheless, there were some features which gave 
special interest to the story of the closing days of Nazi rule in Hamburg. The 
tension had been heightened by senseless orders of destruction issued by the Fiihrer. 
The manner in which these orders were challenged and the city handed over, with 
its vital services intact, involved decisions taken at short notice and at personal 
risk by senior German officers which were very difficult for them to take. The 
tradition of duty and the responsibility of citizenship were at variance. A false 
move would have brought revenge on themselves and needless destruction to the city. 


It seems desirable that a brief record of the final chapter should be written so 
that it may be preserved in permanent form. It also seems proper to make this 
record while many of the actors are still available to contribute their memories and 
to check the accuracy of the facts. A very detailed account of the final days was 
printed in Hamburg in 1947, based on official documents in possession of the city 
of Hamburg. It was called Das letzte Kapitel, and written by Detlev Mller. Fora 
number of reasons, however, this important book had only a limited circulation and 
it has not been translated into English. It tells the story entirely from the German 
side. I have drawn upon it freely for the present notes. Articles have also appeared 
in the Hamburg newspapers dealing with various portions of the story, and these 
I have read. Major-General Lyne has been good enough to make available the type- 
script of the yet unpublished record of the 7th Armoured Division. Brigadier Spurling, 
to whom I am indebted for the first conception of this brief report, has been good 
enough to read the draft and has contributed many valuable suggestions. 


Of the Germans mentioned in the story, many are still alive. Gauleiter 
Kaufmann is a sick man, still suffering from the results of a Jeep accident while he 
was being taken to give evidence at a British trial. General Wolz is in business in 
Munich. The three members of the first parliamentaire, who left Harburg on the 
night of 30th April, all still reside in Hamburg. Prases Schafer, vigorous in spite 
of his 72 years, still interests himself in the Phénix Rubber Works and is the president 
of the Hamburg Chamber of Commerce. Dr. Burchard is a children’s doctor 
practising in one of the northern suburbs ; Dr. von Laun is a lawyer with his office 
downtown. Major Andrae, staff officer to General Wolz, is a coffee merchant in 
Hamburg. All these, and many other Hamburg citizens, have helped with informa- 
tion and advice. General Wolz himself has provided four typewritten pages of most 
valuable information. 


The story must start on the German side in the early months of 1945. The man 
who played a leading role throughout was the Gauleiter of Hamburg, Kaufmann. 
Born of a Rheinland merchant family, he had gone to battle in the 1914-18 War 
at the age of 17. Caught up in the tumult of post-1918 Germany, he had, like some 
other young men of his age and emotions, fallen under the influence of Adolf Hitler. 
He had risen quickly to power under the Nazi regime and had become the 
Reichsstathalter of Hamburg, in other words, party nominee at the head of party 
machinery in the city government in 1936. He had held this post throughout the 
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war and, in addition, had been given supervisory power over neighbouring Gau in 
that he was made the Reichskommissar for the defence of the Deutsche Bucht, i.e. 
the.coastline between Emden and the Danish border. He had always had a reputation 
of administrative competence and steadfast allegiance to the party cause. There is, 
however, a good deal of evidence that, like many other leading Germans, he was 
beginning to doubt, in late 1944, whether the leadership of the Fiihrer was not going 
to be disastrous for Germany. Kaufmann was, therefore, Civil Governor and Defence 
Commissioner, to use British phraseology. 


The second man to play a decisive role was the commander of the garrison, 
Major-General Alwin Wolz. In the 1914-18 War he had served with the Bavarian 
forces, then he joined the Bavarian police. In 1935 he rejoined the active forces. 
He had been Rommel’s anti-aircraft commander in North Africa. He had come to 
Hamburg to command the 3rd A.A. Division of the Luftwaffe—it will be remembered 
that in Germany anti-aircraft defence was a responsibility of the Luftwaffe. From 
May, 1944, he and Kaufmann had worked together under the pressure of Allied air 
attacks. Therefore, when a commander for the entire garrison was needed in March, 
1945, Kaufmann secured Wolz’s appointment to this post, an important decision. 
Wolz had the reputation of being a strong personality. Thick set and very Bavarian, 
he was temperamental and tough. 


Early in 1945, Kaufmann called a conference of leading party officials, soldiers, 
and city administrators in the Grosse Festsaal in the Ratha-s and told them the 
instructions he had received from Adolf Hitler. They were grim enough. The’ 
Fiihrer had laid down that Hamburg was to be turned is.to a fortress and to be 
defended to the last. Not only that, but he had proclaimed ‘is doctrine of verbrannte 
Erde, scorched earth. All the details of this last desperate venture were not, as yet, 
communicated by Kaufmann to the wide circle, only his inner associates knew what 
was planned. To this smaller circle he passed on Hitler’s orders that the harbour 
was to be blocked by sunken ships, that all cranes were to be destroyed, that all sluice 
gates and bridges in the harbour were to be wrecked and, most desperate of all, 
that the great bridges over the Elbe, Hamburg’s only communication with southern 
Germany, were to be blown up. 


The defence of a city the size of Hamburg posed desperate problems; Allied 
air attacks had already laid in ruins great areas. These attacks had reached their 
peak in a desperate week of fire-storm at the end of July, 1943, but had continued, 
even if with diminished vigour, ever since. Of the original population of 1,700,000, 
there were now perhaps 1,000,000 left in thecity. Of these, according to ration cards, 
there were 660,000 women and children. To evacuate this non-combatant population 
was impossible. There was neither the organization nor the transport to move 
them, nor was there accommodation for them in Schleswig-Holstein, already packed 
full of refugees. Yet to expose them to the perils of a street by street resistance 
seemed to Kaufmann unthinkable. As early as February, 1945, Wolz had taken 
advantage of a staff exercise on maps to make Kaufmann aware of the real problems 
of the military defence of Hamburg. The perimeter was very long and the military 
forces available were limited. 


In April, General Wolz could count on about 20,000 trained, disciplined, and 
equipped troops from naval, S.S., and anti-aircraft units. He had under his command 
about 5,000 women in uniform, including an anti-aircraft searchlight regiment 
entirely composed of women except for officers and non-commissioned officers. 
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In addition, there was the Volkssturm. The ranks of the Volkssturm consisted for 
the most part of men combed out of industry, from local party offices, from civil 
administration, and from the shipyards. They were not very fit and, by this time, 
they certainly were not very convinced of the wisdom of the guiding hand. This 
last echelon of mobilizable manpower had been called into existence at the end of 
1944 through the Nazi party machinery. They were organized into infantry 
battalions with machine guns, mortars, and anti-tank grenades, but they were 
immobile and had no supporting weapons. Around Hamburg two lines of field works 
had already been sketched out, but not very much work had been done. The outer 
line lay well outside the inhabited perimeter, but the inner line cut its way right 
through the western and northern suburbs, and the erection of concrete tank 
obstacles in the middle of residential districts had had its effect on the morale of 
the population. 

The more Kaufmann pondered on the task given to him, the more he realized 
its impossibility. Yet he knew that if he were himself to show signs of open revolt 
the result would be his removal, if not his execution, and that possibly a more 
resolute party nominee would be put in his place. His first act was to temporize. 
He sought an interview with the Fiihrer and saw Hitler on 5th April in Berlin. 


This meeting was not a success. Kaufmann had hoped that he could have a 
private talk with Hitler, but instead of the private conversation that he wished, 
Hitler was accompanied by Bormann, who thoroughly disliked and distrusted 
Kaufmann, and also by Admiral Dénitz and General Oberst Jodl. Kaufmann’s aim 
was twofold. He wanted to make it clear that the defence of Hamburg could only 
be effective if properly organized divisions were allotted to the task. He wanted 
also to take the opportunity of persuading Hitler that a street to street defence of 
Hamburg was not within the realms of military possibility. The tone of the meeting 
was exceedingly cold and the result was an obvious rebuff for Kaufmann, for he was 
told that he would no longer be regarded as responsible as Reichskommissar for the 
organization of the defence of the coastline in the German bay. His zone of command 
would be restricted to Hamburg. 

He returned to Hamburg more than ever convinced that the end was approaching 
and that his present duty was to save as much of his city as possible from the 
consequences of German collapse. He communicated his views to General Wolz and, 
in particular, to Rear-Admiral Biitow, the naval commander in Hamburg. Very 
great care was, however, necessary for General Wolz’s military superior was Field- 
Marshal Busch and he was a determined supporter of the Fiihrer. Even in these 
last desperate days he would not tolerate any deviation from orders received from 
above. Moreover, Kaufmann and Wolz had, in those last days, the possibility ever 
before their eyes that Hitler might after all leave Berlin, not for the South, but for 
Kiel, to command the German forces in Schleswig-Holstein and Denmark. 


Inexorably, however, the drama of the defeat of Hitler's Reich was being 
played out. On 13th April, United States troops crossed the Elbe near Magdeburg. 
That same day saw the last Allied air raid on Hamburg. On the 18th, Speer visited 
Kaufmann. Readers of Mr. Trevor Roper’s history will remember the striking role 
played in these last days by Speer. Convinced of the folly of Hitler’s ‘ scorched 
earth ’ policy, he was taking upon himself the responsibility of countermanding the 
Fiihrer’s orders wherever he could. Speer’s influence can be felt in the decision 
taken, that same day, by Rear-Admiral Biitow that he had neither men nor materials 
available to carry out Hitler’s orders to destroy and block the harbour of Hamburg. 
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It was two days later, on the 2oth, that the first British shells fell within the 
territory of the Hansestadt on the southern lines to the South of both branches of 
the Elbe. 


Two days later still, on 22nd April, the situation became menacing for Kaufmann 
and his plans, for, on that day, Grand Admiral Dénitz, Commander of all the German 
armed forces, established his headquarters at Plén, 40 miles to the North and East 
of Hamburg. Dénitz was the Fiihrer’s man and he would carry out orders. Sure 
enough, the next day was a difficult one for Kaufmann and Wolz. In the morning 
the gauleiter went to Wohltorf, a hamlet North of Hamburg, for a discussion with 
Field-Marshal Busch. It was not a comfortable meeting, and the main result was 
that Busch arrived that afternoon at Wolz’s headquarters, the massive bunker in 
the Rothenbaumchaussee, still standing in the University of Hamburg sports grounds. 
There he delivered a powerful lecture on the subject of fighting to the last. It is 
perhaps a cynical commentary on the Nazi party that it was on the same day that 
Himmler saw Count Bernadotte with his proposals for surrender. 


By now, it was clear to Wolz that his supersession was only a matter of days, 
and that his superiors might not stop at supersession. His private opinions were 
reinforced by the news from Bremen. At that city, the Nazi authorities had refused 
a demand to surrender. The result had been disastrous; attacks from the air and 
by land added last minute, widespread destruction to the damage done by previous 
air raids. 


Major Andrae, operations staff officer to General Wolz, tells how his chief 
reached the decision that some contact must be made with the British command. 
The question was, how that could be done? Wireless could not be used, for that 
would come immediately to the knowledge of Busch and Dénitz. In the meantime, 
such fighting troops as were available were sent South to keep the British as far away 
as possible. Brigadier Spurling records that, around 22nd April, a volunteer force 
of about 200 submarine officers made a night attack on the 2nd Devons West of 
Liirude. The attack, though bravely launched, was unsuccessful. 


It was an almost fortuitous action at a lower level which opened the necessary 
avenue to further discussions. British troops of the 7th Armoured Division had 
reached the high ground overlooking Harburg. This suburb of Hamburg lies fully 
eight miles away from the centre of the great city, South of the southern channel 
of the Elbe river. Its railway station is an important junction and, alongside the 
railway station, are the buildings of the Phénix Rubber Works, one of the largest 
tyre making concerns in Germany. Some time earlier the civilian hospital in Harburg 
had been destroyed by British bombing. To take its place an improvised hospital 
had been established in the cellars of the Phénix works to serve the men of the 
Volkssturm and the civilian personnel who still stayed in that part of the city. Never- 
theless, production of rubber material still continued in other parts of the building. 


It is hardly surprising that this twofold use of the factory had already led to 
arguments between Herr Schafer, the director of the rubber plant, and Dr. Burchard, 
who was responsible for the hospital. Now, however, they were to act together on a 
historicoccasion. British shells had begun to hit the factory. Dr. Burchard announced 
his intention of going to the British to tell them about the presence of the hospital, 
Herr Schafer offered to go with the doctor, carrying plans of the building. Before 
they set off they consulted Professor Rudolf von Laun of the University of Hamburg, 
a world-known authority on international law, on the rules governing the case and 
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on the rights and duties of a flag of truce. The professor’s son, Otto von Laun, was 
a junior member of General Wolz’s staff. Also he spoke English. He volunteered 
to go with the party. So, in the early morning of 29th April, without any previous 
contact with any British formation, this self-arranged group of negotiators set off 
to talk to their enemy. General Wolz knew of the plan and had given them a letter 
of authority to discuss the immunity of the hospital. He took a risk in doing this. 
The action came to the ears of Field-Marshal Busch, who sharply criticized Wolz. 
This undoubtedly speeded up the plans for Wolz’s supersession. 

On foot, and carrying a white flag, they passed through the German front line 
posts on the main road between Harburg and Bremen, near the small hamlet of 
Liirude. The road was blocked by felled trees and they had to walk in the fields, 
fortunately without entering a minefield. A few random shots were fired at them, 
but they were received by the forward British posts without further fire. The 
British troops were from the Ist/5th Queen’s. The flag of truce party were taken 
first to the battalion headquarters of the 9th Durham Light Infantry. Not unnatur- 
ally, junior headquarters, company and battalion, could make little of this somewhat 
strange delegation and they were passed upwards to brigade and division, conveyed 
in different vehicles, sometimes with their eyes bandaged and sometimes with their 
eyes free. They identified themselves as passing through Jesteburg, but later they 
were moved westwards till, on the road between Bremen and Hamburg, in an inn 
called “ Hoheluft,”’ they first met an officer on the staff of the 7th Armoured Division. 
“ Hoheluft ” was, in fact, the main headquarters of the 7th Armoured Division and 
they were speaking to the divisional intelligence officer, Captain T. M. Lindsay. 
His knowledge of the German language and of the German people was to prove of 
great value in the subsequent negotiations. 

The location of the hospital at Harburg was discussed with Brigadier Spurling, 
commanding the 131st Lorried Infantry Brigade, and the situation explained to the 
commander of the divisional artillery. Conversation then took a more general turn. 
Captain Lindsay took the opportunity to talk individually to the three visitors. He 
found that the two younger men were not prepared to go beyond the immediate 
object of the visit. Director Schafer was, however, quite prepared to explain the 
state of feeling among the citizens of the town and to give it as his impression that 
even the gauleiter himself would be willing to open up negotiations. Captain Lindsay 
put this information at once before Major-General Lyne, commanding 7th Armoured 
Division, who, by telephone, consulted Headquarters, XII Corps. Asa result of these 
discussions General Lyne wrote the following letter, put into German by Lindsay. 

“ To Major-General Wolz, Kampkommandant, Hamburg. 


‘“ Herr General, 
“1. The Reichsfiihrer S.S. has already made an offer of unconditional surrender 
to the Western Powers. This offer was made through Count Bernadotte in Stockholm. 
“2. Before attacking Bremen we demanded the surrender of the city. As this 
offer was refused we had no alternative but to attack with artillery and air support. 
Bremen fell in 24 hours, but not without much unnecessary bloodshed. 

“3, In the name of humanity, Herr General, we demand the surrender of Ham- 
burg. For you as a soldier there can be no dishonour in following the example of 
famous generals, such as General-der-Panzer-truppen Josef Harpe, G.O.C. 5th 
Panzer Army, General Fritz Bayerlein, G.O.C. LIII Corps, and many others who have 
surrendered themselves and their commands. From the political point of view, there 
can surely be no reflection on you if you follow the example of the Reichsfiihrer S.S. 
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“4. We therefore ask you, Herr General, to send into our lines an officer em- 
powered to negotiate the surrender. Our forward troops have been warned to expect 
his arrival and not to shoot at him. He will be treated according to the Geneva 
Convention and returned after parley to his own lines. 


“5. The population of Hamburg will not easily forget its first large-scale raid 
by over 1,000 heavy bombers. We now dispose of a bomber force five to ten times 
greater numerically and operating from nearby airfields. After the war, the German 
people must be fed ; the more Hamburg’s dock installations are damaged, the greater 
are the chances of famine in Germany. 


“6, If this offer is refused we shall have no alternative but to attack Hamburg 
with all the forces at our disposal.’’ 


Major-General Lyne, in his script for the history of the 7th Armoured Division, 
goes on to say, “‘ The threat of further air attacks on Hamburg was, as a matter of 
fact, bluff. We needed what was left of the docks far too badly to maintain our 
occupation forces in the early stages to risk additional heavy damage.” Certainly, 
however, with the reminder of what had happened in Bremen, the German authorities 
in Hamburg were not likely to challenge the bluff. 


Captain Lindsay had got the impression that the military sense of duty of 
the two German officers might react badly against the chance of General Lyne’s letter 
reaching General Wolz. So he used the argument that at some periods of their 
journey through the British area their eyes had not been bandaged. That, he said, 
did not matter so much for a civilian, but it did matter in the case of soldiers. and would 
impose a delay on their return. He conducted Director Schafer personally to the 
British front line and saw him on his way. Crossing the river, Herr Schafer went first 
to the flak tower in Wilhelmsburg, which was then the command post for defences 
South of the river. Thence he was sent in a military car direct to the bunker in the 
Rothenbaumchaussee. The general was sitting at his desk, talking to his staff officer, 
when a civilian form came round the door with the breathtaking announcement, 
““ Ich komme von Feind ’’—“ I’ve come from the enemy.” Wolz read General Lyne’s 
letter, smiled, and said, “ The general can have his answer.” 


Kaufmann was immediately put into the picture. The two men were at one 
in their decision that negotiations with the British forces must be opened to prevent 
the destruction of Hamburg and to prevent the putting into execution by Nazi 
fanatics of Hitler’s ‘ scorched earth’ policy. Their first action was, however, to gain 
time. 


It was now late in the afternoon of 30th April. About that time Hitler had 
ended his own life, but the news was not to be known for some hours more. 


On 1st May, Kaufmann had to take a big decision. The initiative of Director 
Schafer and the support of Wolz had put in his hand an opportunity. Yet, for all 
he knew, Hitler was still fighting in Berlin and Dénitz was commanding an intact 
German army in Schleswig-Holstein. What his superiors thought of the Hamburg 
command might be guessed. At midday, Wolz learned from a friend at Busch’s 
headquarters that his supersession was certain and imminent. General der Flieger 
Koehler would arrive in Hamburg within 48 hours to assume command. Wolz 
went at once to Kaufmann and this piece of news made them decide to act at once. 
Kaufmann called into council Dr. Burchard-Motz, a former Biirgermeister of Hamburg 
and brother of the specialist who had gone with the flag of truce, and asked him if he 
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would act as a civilian emissary to the English. Later, Director Schafer was sum- 
moned to conference and with him de la Camp, the chairman of the local Chamber 
of Trade. Writing on this interview, de la Camp drily remarks that he thought that 
Schafer felt his head a bit loose on his shoulders. However, it was soon clear that 
Kaufmann was not going to take action against the bold, if unofficial, negotiator. 
That afternoon a reply to General Lyne was prepared by Wolz. At five in the 
afternoon Kaufmann held the last of his customary daily conferences ; it was then 
quite clear that he was going to surrender Hamburg. At 18.00 hours, Major Andrae 
and Captain Link left Wolz’s headquarters by car, bearing a letter from their general 
to General Lyne. Link, who had been a Rhodes scholar, was wearing a Christ Church 
scarf, a point well noted by most chroniclers on the British side. Incidentally, Dr. 
Burchard and Lieutenant von Laun left the British lines on the 1st, rather disgruntled 
at being detained longer than they felt was fitting to their mission. As they left 
they went on to a minefield but escaped serious hurt. It was thought on the British 
side that they had been killed and this appears in some of the histories. They 
carried further letters to General Wolz which were, however, overtaken by events. 


Wolz’s letter carried by Andrae and Link read : 
“* Major-General L. O. Lyne, Commander of the Allied Troops, 


“ Herr General, 

“ The thoughts for which you have found so lucid an expression in your letter 
of the 29th of April, 1945, have been considered by myself and by countless other 
responsible commanders ; not unnaturally, considering the present military and 
political situation. 

“The eventual surrender of Hamburg would have far-reaching military and 
political consequences for the whole of that part of Germany which is not yet occupied, 
and for Denmark. For this reason the orders given to me to hold Hamburg to the 
last man can be seen to have a clear justification. But in spite of all this I am pre- 
pared, together with an authorized representative of Reichsstathalter and Gauleiter 
Kaufmann, to discuss with representatives empowered by G.O.C., Second British 
Army, to make decisions on military and political matters, the eventual surrender 
of Hamburg and the far-reaching consequences arising therefrom. 


“May I ask you to inform G.O.C., Second British Army, of these proposals 
and to request that a time and place for discussion to be fixed. 


[Signed] “ Wolz, Major-General.” 


At 20.30 hours on 1st May, the German radio warned its hearers to be prepared 
for a momentous announcement. At 22.30 hours it came, delayed for a day and 
now inaccurate. It said that Hitler had fallen fighting the enemy in Berlin. Major 
Andrae and Captain Link were at the headquarters of the 7th Armoured Division 
when the news arrived. By early morning of the 2nd they were back in Hamburg 
with General Lyne’s reply. 

The answer was that if Major-General Wolz was prepared to surrender Hamburg 
he was to be opposite the British lines at 21.40 hours that evening. A British 
colonel would be waiting to conduct him. So, to the southward, a way was open 
to Kaufmann and Wolz. To the North the sky was still stormy. Both Kaufmann 
and Wolz had by this time provided themselves with loyal bodyguards and Wolz 
had made up his mind to arrest General Koehler if the latter made any attempt to 
take over command. For days past Dénitz had been sending Kaufmann instructions 
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to come to Plén for a conference, instructions which Kaufmann ignored, having few 
illusions as to the probable outcome for himself. 


To try and see what was in Dénitz’s mind it is perhaps fair to quote from his 
telegram to Kaufmann, sent at 21.00 hours on the 30th. (The translation is the 
author’s.) 

“x, The main responsibility of the Army Command in the present situation 
is the saving of German territory and German population from Bolshevism. The 
centre of gravity of the battle is clearly in the East. Militarily, everything will be 
done to halt the Russian march into Mecklenburg, or at least to delay it to permit 
the withdrawal of German manhood. 


“2. This withdrawal is only possible so long as a door to the West remains 
open through the boundary lines between the zones as agreed at Yalta. If once the 
Elbe-Trave Canal is blocked by the English, then we surrender 7,000,000 valuable 
German lives to Russian tyranny. 


“3, It is therefore unanswerably essential to defend the Elbe position against 
Western attacks with the utmost endurance. If this results in material loss, this 
will be made up a thousandfold by the saving of German blood in the East. A special 
destruction of harbour or industrial installations is not intended and must in all 
circumstances be prevented. 


“4. It is by unhesitating support of the fighting troops that you and Hamburg 
can make the best contribution to this fateful battle of our race.” 


When D6nitz wrote that telegram, British units had been across the Elbe at 
Lauenburg for 24 hours, and counter-attacks to drive them back had completely 
failed. On the 2nd, British troops reached Liibeck. A self-sacrificing fight by 
Hamburg to hold open the escape route from Mecklenburg into Schleswig-Holstein 
had now no sense. 


Wolz now decided on another definite step. In the morning of the 2nd, he issued 
orders withdrawing through the city the S.S. and naval units from the southern 
perimeter and he disbanded the Volkssturm. Incidentally, he had disbanded the 
women’s formations two days earlier and sent them to their homes—where that was 
possible. In the northern suburbs of the city was the 8th Parachute Division, a 
tough and still effective formation not under his command. At ten o’clock in the 
morning he was able to feel certain after a talk with Major Bode, the chief staff 
officer of the Parachute Division, that these troops would not intervene in Hamburg. 


A journalistic ‘leak’ now played its part. Some days before, Kaufmann, 
realizing what was bound to come, had prepared a message to the people of Hamburg 
explaining his decision to surrender the city. At midday on the 2nd, and to this day 
no one has said how or why, this statement appeared in the window of anewspaper, 
Die Hamburger Zeitung, in the Gansemarkt, the Fleet Street of Hamburg. The news 
spread like wildfire among the population. Some cursed, but to the overwhelming 
majority it was a relief. 


Dénitz, on the move with his headquarters from Plén to Flensburg, received these 
two items of news, Kaufmann’s proclamation and Wolz’s orders to the troops. At 
four in the afternoon Speer appeared and told Dénitz bluntly that he, Speer, would 
resign unless Dénitz recognized facts at Hamburg. So the chief of the German State 
recognized the inevitable, and at five in the afternoon there came to Wolz’s head- 
quarters the telephonic orders from the Grand Admiral that Hamburg was to be 
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given up without fighting. More than that, the telegram from Keitel which reached 
Kaufmann at 20.28 hours, just an hour before General Wolz was due to reach the 
British lines, commenced with the words, “‘ It is not intended to defend Hamburg,” 
but it went on to speak of a delegation of the Oberkommando der Wehrmacht, for 
whose reception by British 21st Army Group, General Wolz was to pave the way. 


Therefore, when General Wolz, accompanied by Major Andrae, Captain Link, 
and Burgermeister Burchard-Motz, reached the headquarters of Brigadier Spurling 
in the village of Klecken, they came, not as individualists on a risky errand, but 
charged with a mission of great importance. 


From brigade headquarters, Wolz went with Brigadier Spurling in the latter’s 
car and with unbandaged eyes to the headquarters of the 7th Armoured Division. 
Here Wolz unrolled the events of the day and the momentous news of the proposed 
delegation for the morrow. This news was passed on at once by General Lyne to the 
headquarters of Field-Marshal Montgomery. Then came the terms for the surrender 
of Hamburg. Around one in the morning of the 3rd these had been worked out and 
Wolz went back with Brigadier Spurling to brigade headquarters. Here the two 
opponents sat down at a table and worked out together the march table for the entry 
of the 131st Lorried Infantry Brigade into Hamburg. The time for the entry of the 
British troops, already suggested by Dénitz and agreed with General Lyne, was to be 
13.00 hours on the 3rd. 


All this had taken time and, it was not till after four in the morning that Wolz 
got back as far as the flak tower in Wilhelmsburg, on the island between the two 
streams of the Elbe. Here he was on his telephone net and could get operation 
orders out. He also had a quick breakfast. There was no time for even the shortest 
rest, for General Lyne had emphasized the desirability of Wolz himself bringing the 
delegation from Dénitz, General Admiral Friedeburg and General Kinsel. At eight 
in the morning they were at General Lyne’s headquarters. Wolz was expecting to be 
allowed to return to his own command post. But he found himself swept off to Corps, 
and then to Second Army headquarters where a formal capitulation of Hamburg 
had been prepared. The atmosphere of the interview between General Dempsey and 
Wolz was icy. The temperamental Bavarian, who thought he had fixed the whole 
matter up with General Lyne and Brigadier Spurling the previous evening and was 
expecting the British to reach Hamburg in one hour’s time, got angry because some of 
the clauses in the terms were different from those of the previous evening. He 
thought the interpreter was bad. Certainly, from a comparison of reports from both 
sides, it does look as if Wolz’s explanation that he had already disbanded the Volks- 
sturm reached the Army Commander in the form “ he has lost control of his troops.”’ 
It was not until after General Dempsey had left, that his Chief of Staff and Major 
Andrae got together and, to Wolz’s amazement, he learned that the British could 
without any difficulty postpone the entry till 18.00 hours. From there his way lay 
back to VIII Corps and then to 7th Armoured Division. Here a touch of comedy 
intervened. Wolz’s own Mercedes had broken down. General Lyne provided a car 
and driver and they brought the German Commander to the Hamburg Rathaus by 
five o'clock, one hour before the arrival time of the British troops. Thus it happened 
that the first British soldier to make an official entry to Hamburg was a British car 
driver driving a German major-general. I use the word “ official’’ intentionally, 
for I have met an officer who claimed that he came into Hamburg from the direction 
of Lauenberg on the morning of the 3rd, believing that British troops were already in 
the town. He found empty streets, German police at every road junction who waved 
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him forward, but no British troops. As the truth dawned on him he made his return, 
rapidly but safely. 

At 18.00 hours on 3rd May, Brigadier Spurling, guided by Major Andrae and 
accompanied by Captains Mitchell and Hodson, reached the main entrance to 
Hamburg Rathaus. Here he was met by Major-General Wolz, accompanied by 
Burgermeister Burchard-Motz and Hauptmann Dr. Link as interpreter. General 
Wolz made formal transfer of the military command. The brigadier was then con- 
ducted upstairs to the Birgermeistersaal. Here Gauleiter Kaufmann stood alone 
in the middle of the room, behind him a group of senators and members of the party. 
Brigadier and gauleiter greeted each other and walked to a table in the corner of the 
room. Asa matter of history it was round that table that the act of civil surrender 
took place. For Brigadier Spurling, as civil administrator till a military governor 
should take over, charged the German officials present to be responsible to him for 
law and order in the city. It was nearly seven o’clock on the ‘sutcishe of 3rd May. 
The surrender of Hamburg had taken place. 


These weighty matters having been settled, Gauleiter Kaufmann told Brigadier 
Spurling that he, the gauleiter, had already arranged for the British commander and 
his staff to be accommodated at the nearby Atlantic Hotel, where they would find 
dinner prepared for them. Such was in fact the case. Major Morrison, the leading 
Military Government officer, had meanwhile reached Hamburg and was discussing 
detailed matters of administration with Rathaus officials. Later that evening, the 
commander and staff of 8 Base Sub-Area came into the city and lodged in the “ Vier 
Jahreszeiten.” They had come straight up from Ostend and were charged with the 
vitally important task of opening up the port of Hamburg. 


General Lyne himself established his caravan headquarters on the evening of 
3rd May on the shores of the Aussen Alster. This was, however, an overnight stop ; 
he and his division were destined to move further North into Schleswig-Holstein. 
It is General Lyne’s testimony to General Wolz’s efficient telephone communications 
and the discipline of his anti-aircraft division that not one single shot was fired at 
the British troops as they moved into the city, nor was there any breakdown 
in command. The population remained in their houses. No white flags were 
visible anywhere. For Hamburg the war was over. The rest is the story of Military 
Government. 

















THE MAHARAJAH RANJIT SINGH AND HIS 
FOREIGN OFFICERS 


By BRIGADIER W. J. COLYER 


ISTORY has a habit of repeating itself, but seldom in the same place. Yet 
H: Pakistan to-day, European officers are being employed as technical advisers 

to the armed forces in much the same way as they were employed by the 
Maharajah Ranjit Singh in the Punjab just over a century ago. 


The idea of employing foreigners in his army was not the original idea of Ranjit 
Singh, for India had been a happy hunting ground for military adventurers for many 
years before. But he could justly claim he was the first to employ highly trained and 
skilled continental soldiers to raise and establish an army on the European pattern. 


First, it is necessary to understand the man. Historians have seized on the more 
sensational side of his life and have regaled us with stories of his fantastic orgies of 
drinking and debauchery, the numbers of his wives and concubines, and the savage 
cruelties of his regime. Many have fallen into the common error of appraising his 
conduct by the ethical standards of their own age, and not of that in which he lived. 
Strange things happened in England a hundred years ago. 


Nor have the ivory painters of Amritsar and Delhi helped with their miniatures, 
which hand down to posterity a face deeply pitted with smallpox, one eye closed, and 
the other diseased. These were painted in his middle-age when the effects of an early 
introduction to the pleasures of the harem and subsequent orgies had begun to leave 
their mark. It is a thousand pities they did not paint him as a young man on horse- 
back, for he was then the ideal cavalry soldier, passionately fond of horses on which 
he spent a-considerable portion of his income. 


The orgies and debaucheries cannot be denied, but they must not be allowed to 
overshadow the true character of the Lion of the Punjab, who was beyond all measure 
of doubt a remarkable man. A clear thinker, he stood head and shoulders above his 
fellow barons and possessed one vital characteristic denied to them, that of grim 
and relentless determination. Once he had set his mind on anything, then nothing 
would move him a hair’s breadth from his aim. It should not be forgotten that he was 
illiterate and signed state documents with the saffron imprint of his palm. 


This determination is illustrated by two incidents: the mare Jaili and the 
Koh-i-nur diamond. He desired them both and in the end he got them both, though 
the horse cost him a frontier campaign against the Governor of Peshawar and the 
jewel was only extracted from Shah Shujah by the slow but persistent starvation of 
the owner and his family in prison. 


Without this determination he could never have welded the roving bands of the 
Sikh barons into a nation. Their outlook was entirely democratic, each man looking 
upon himself as the equal of his neighbour and unwilling to acknowledge any man his 
master. There was little strength in these disorganized bands, and at the end of the 
XVIIIth Century George Thomas, the sailor adventurer, had been accustomed to 
defeating them regularly with his private army of Hindustani freebooters. Ranjit 
persevered in his task and was eventually acknowledged as the ruler of the Sikh race. 


It was at this stage that an incident occurred which was to alter the whole course 
of the history of the Sikhs and to transform them from an ordinary native Power to a 
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formidable adversary. Ranjit himself was the witness of a savage attack by bhang- 
maddened Akali fanatics on the Hindustani escort of the British Agent, a certain 
Mr. Metcalfe. To his astonishment the Company’s sepoys coolly beat off the attack 
without suffering a single casualty. Ranjit was not slow to perceive the reason and 
to realize the true value of discipline and the power of modern firearms. From that 
moment he was determined on two things. First, to create an army of his own on the 
model of the Company’s army ; and secondly, never to become involved in a war with 
the British. 


Ranjit made an immediate application to the Company for the loan of some of 
their officers to help with the training of his new army. When the Company replied 
that they had no officers to spare, then Ranjit started to explore other channels. 
After the fall of Napoleon and the disintegration of his armies an ample supply of 
unemployed continental officers was available. By way of Egypt, Persia, and 
Afghanistan they began to find their way to the Lahore court. The first to come were 
the Italians, Avitabile and Ventura, and the Frenchmen, Allard and Court. Ranjit 
entered into contracts with them, fixing their pay at 5,000 rupees a month with the 
addition of presents from nobles unfortunate enough to receive the royal command. 
On their side the European generals were tc abstain from eating beef, grow their 
beards long in the Sikh fashion, and marry women of the country. 


The Sikh army which these generals found was known as the Dal Khalsa, or the 
Army of God. It consisted for the most part of irregular cavalry, indifferently 
mounted and armed with the sword and matchlock, the favourite Sikh weapon 
bracketed in the military vocabulary of those days with the Mahratta spear, the 
Afghan sword, and the British cannon. By right immemorial the cavalry took a 
half share of all loot and plunder. 


Excepting the fanatical Akalis, who gave no thought to the preservation of their 
lives, the Sikh infantry was a despised arm, often left out of the actual battle and 
allotted to garrison duties and the guarding of the women who accompanied the army 
into the field. The infantryman’s chief aim was to become the owner of a horse and 
so automatically turn himself into a cavalryman. The artillery was at this time a 
sorry arm needing thorough reorganization. 


Ranjit appointed General Ventura to command his new model army, which was 
composed of all arms. Ventura, who was reputed to have been originally the Jew 
Reuben-ben-Tura, was an experienced soldier, having seen service under Napoleon in 
Spain and Italy. He was one of the few foreigners entrusted by Ranjit with an active 
command in the field. He rose to the third position at the court. 


Jean Francois Allard had also served under Napoleon, and played a distinguished 
part in the Battle of Waterloo. He was a man of high principles, greatly respected by 
the Sikhs for his integrity and the sympathy he showed them. In time he became a 
close friend of the Maharajah whose death is said to have been hastened by the news 
of the Frenchman’s end at Peshawar. 


Artillery was never the popular arm with the Sikhs that historians would have us 
believe. In the Sikh wars against the British it certainly covered itself with glory, 
but most of the credit must go to the Moslem officers who commanded it and the 
brilliant reorganization carried out by the third of the European generals, Claude 
August Court, a graduate of the Ecole Polytechnique and, strangely enough, a product 
of the infantry. Court’s primary task was the organization of a foundry for the casting 
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of the guns and the perfection and manufacture of shot and shells. As his first shell 
earned him a present of 30,000 rupees, he wisely concentrated his energies on the 
ordnance side of his appointment and delegated the raising and training of batteries 
to the Irish-American adventurer, Alexander Gardner. 


The fourth of the generals, Paolo di Bartolome Avitabile, is best remembered by 
the fiendish cruelty of his governorship of Peshawar, where he behaved like a savage 
among a savage people. Yet, though the gibbets round the city-wall each held, not 
one, but three corpsés, he did succeed in maintaining order in this turbulent frontier 
station. Avitabile was essentially an administrator and it is difficult to find any 
record of his work with the Sikh army. He was by birth a Neapolitan of peasant 
stock and had served under Murat as an artilleryman. A tall, stout man of sensual 
appearance, he covered the walls of his bedroom with the pictures of dancing-girls, 
calling them his ‘ angels-custodes.’ 


The European generals could never have succeeded without the Maharajah’s 
unswerving support, for they were at once suspected and disliked by the Sikh barons. 
The nearer they were to Lahore, the safer. Distant stations were unpopular, and on 
one occasion Court had to fly from his mutinous soldiers. 


One of the first problems was that of uniform. Ranjit wanted the Company’s 
uniforms with a pagré in place of the existing head-dress. This rather dull dress had 
little appeal for the Sikh officers who had been accustomed to pleasing themselves in 
this matter. Silks or shawls of yellow, orange, or crimson vied with armour embossed 
with gold. Ranjit had his own way with the infantry. He donned the new uniform 
himself and drilled with his soldiers. The cavalry was not so easy, for Allard infinitely 
preferred the latest fashions from Europe. He got his own way, and observers who 
saw them on parade were dazzled by the magnificent spectacle presented by the cuiras- 
siers in their shining breastplates, the officers dressed from head to foot in crimson silk, 
and the bands in long coats and jockey-caps. The artillery uniform was modelled on 
the Horse Artillery of the Company, white trousers with long boots, black waist- and 
cross-belts, with a black leather sword-scabbard with brass ornaments. 


The generals dressed according to their own tastes. Avitabile favoured a laced 
blue jacket with crimson Turkish trousers, though at times he wore a long green 
jacket with three rows of solid gold buttons and scarlet trousers with a broad gold 
stripe. On his head he wore a green velvet cap which, after the oriental custom, he 
did not remove when indoors. The cap had a band of gold lace and a gold tassel, but 
no peak. Court and Allard preferred horse artillery jackets and all carried jewelled 
swords of great value. 


In accordance with their contract with the Maharajah they married locally, 
adopting the native mode of living and raising large families. Ventura was an 
exception and married, with permission, a European woman at Ludhiana. Avitabile 
lived in great state, employing eight cooks, acknowledged masters of the French, 
Persian, and English schools of cooking. On the other hand Court lived an extremely 
simple life in a small hut in the compound of his house at Anarkali, which was filled 
to capacity by his ever-growing family. 

All four generals were recognized by King Louis Philippe, who granted them the 
rank of general in the French Army and bestowed on them the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour. Further, to the embarrassment of the British, he appointed General Allard 
French Political Agent at the Lahore Court. Ranjit, not to be outdone, created his 
own order of the Bright Star of the Punjab. 
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The Maharajah engaged, in all, 38 foreign officers for his army. They came from 
America, Austria, Britain, Germany, Greece, Russia, and Spain. They did not 
receive anything comparable to the treatment meted out to the four generals and, in 
truth, many of them had a precarious existence. A battalion commander was paid 
500 rupees a month and junior officers in proportion, but their pay was often shock- 
ingly in arrears: it had to pass through too many eager hands before it reached them. 


The most colourful of these officers was probably Alexander Gardner. This 
picturesque freebooter and soldier of fortune requires a whole chapter to himself to 
do full justice to the adventures he encountered in the 12 years he spent in central 
Asia in the service of various princes, including Habib Ullah Khan, the Afghan 
pretender. Nine months in an underground prison had not damped his ardour and 
soon after reaching Lahore, he succeeded in insinuating himself into Ranjit’s closest 
circle. After Ranjit’s death he played an important part in the series of palace 
murders which led to the end of the Sikh rule in the Punjab. 

Another American who. achieved a somewhat dubious reputation and credited 
himself with the rank of general was Dr. Harlan of Philadelphia. Starting his career 
as surgeon to a British battery in Burma, he graduated to secret service work in 
Afghanistan, where he fell into the hands of the Sikhs. Impressed by his qualities, 
Ranjit offered him the Governorship of Gujrat at a salary of 3,000 rupees, the price of 
failure to be the loss of his nose. 


Unfortunately, the worthy doctor could not resist intrigue for long and acted as 
secret agent for Shah Shujah, the deposed leader of Afghanistan. Discovered in his 
perfidy, he was dismissed the Maharajah’s service, still presumably with his nose, and 
returned to Kabul, this time in the service of the Amir Dost Mahomed Khan. After 
becoming the ruling prince of Ghor, he eventually returned safely to his native city 
of Philadelphia. 

The only Englishman to rise to a position of any importance was Henry Charles 
van Courtland, of the 31st Regiment, who fought with distinction in several of the 
Sikhs’ frontier campaigns and became Governor of Dehra Ismail Khan. His wife 
accompanied him everywhere, and on one occasion, sword in hand, quelled an 
incipient mutiny of her husband’s Sikh soldiers. She would certainly have made 
an admirable officer in Ranjit’s Regiment of Amazons, which had in its ranks the most 
beautiful dancing-girls from Persia, Kashmir, and the Punjab. Ranjit mounted them 
on horses and armed them with bows and arrows. It was at the Lahore court, how- 
ever, that these female warriors fought their fiercest battles. Ranjit delighted to taunt 
them until they flew at each other’s throats, tearing the rich silks from their rivals’ 
bodies and fighting with tooth and nail. 


Reports of the reorganization of the Sikh Army are few, and most of the informa- 
tion comes from the diaries of travellers. Lieutenant Barr, of the Horse Artillery, 
kept a faithful account of all he saw on a journey through the Punjab to Kabul. The 
infantry was taught to drill in three ranks on the continental system, which took 
another hundred years to reach the British army. A 6-pounder gun was placed 
between each regiment and two on either flank. Barr was impressed with the standard 
of the artillery horses, but described the harness as abominable. He considered the 
men to be very good at gun-drill and reported their fuzes and portfires efficient. 
Carriages and wheels did not, however, come up to the same standard, and ammuni- 
tion-boxes were not waterproof; they were often filled with dirty clothiug and 
cooking-pots. It is fortunate that these diaries are available, as contemporary art is 
of little help. A painting of the Battle of Multan in the Painted Chamber at Shahdara 
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shows cannons turned up on end to enable the gunners to load. Lack of wall space 
had obliged the cavalry to manceuvre in mid-air ! 


The dangers of battle were not the only ones to which the foreign officers were 
exposed, as Ventura found to his cost. During a court orgy, Ranjit challenged the 
Italian to win the affections of his favourite dancing-girl, the lovely Kashmiri Lotus. 
Acutely aware of his imminent danger, Ventura begged to be excused, but Ranjit 
would not listen to him. In fear and trepidation Ventura set about his task and, to 
his astonishment and the disgust of the Lion, won his wager, for the lady decided to 
accept his protection. To his credit Ranjit accepted his defeat philosophically and 
was rewarded by the return of the lady to his palace. 


No man could stand the orgies of the Lahore court for long, Increasing potations 
of corn-brandy, laced with the juice of meat, opium, and musk, eventually took their 
toll. Paralysis of his tongue and tonsils became so bad that Ranjit no longer dared to 
lie down for fear of suffocation. Abandoning the treatment of Murray, his English 
physician, he resorted to a concoction of musk and ambergris, mixed with powdered 
pearls, sandal, and almonds. The end came on a sweltering Punjab night in 1839, 
when his courtiers lifted him from his bed to die in proper fashion on a carpet spread 
on the floor. 


Although Ranjit had married nine orthodox wives and nine more by the looser 
ceremony of “ throwing the blanket,” he could only claim to be the authentic father 
of one son, the semi-imbecile Kharrak Singh. The remainder he accepted with good 
humour, feeling they would cause no trouble in his lifetime. During the period of 
intrigue and bloodshed which followed his death, most of his foreign officers took their 
departure before it was too late. Allard had died during the Maharajah’s lifetime and 
had been accorded a magnificent funeral with six regiments as his escort. The other 
three generals returned to their native countries with considerable fortunes. Ventura 
settled in Paris and Avitabile built himself a fine house near Castellamare, where an 
army of sot-disant relatives helped him spend his money and drink his champagne. 
The gentle Court was re-married to his native wife by the Bishop of Marseilles. 


Those who stayed behind were not so fortunate. Colonel Ford of the 8th West 
India Regiment staggered into Peshawar to die of his wounds, and Colonel Foulkes 
was thrown alive on to a fire in Mandi Fort. The American artilleryman, Colonel 
Canora, had his head cut off as he stood alone by his guns, deserted by his Sikh 
gunners. Alexander Gardner, by a shrewd transference of his allegiance on several 
critical occasions, kept his life and ended in a Kashmir village as a pensioner of the 
Dogra Maharajah Ghulab Singh. 

With the death of Maharajah Ranjit Singh, his advice about avoiding war with 
the British was soon forgotten. The Sikh sardars had a powerful army in their hands 
and could not resist using it. Enmity with Britain made the position of European 
officers in the Sikh army increasingly difficult and when war did finally break out with 
the Company, the unly Europeans left with the Sikh armies were a handful of deserters 
from the Company’s regiments, the French cavalryman Mouton, and the Spanish 
engineer Hurbon. The others had served their purpose and passed on their various 
ways, but as the British were to learn to their cost, they had left their mark on the 
army of the Khalsa. 
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THE RETURN TO CIVIL LIFE 
BURSARSHIPS 
By CotoneL C. P. S. DENHOLM-YounG, O.B.E. 


OR the retired Regular officer, a bursar’s job has many attractions. It has a 
Fe« deal in common with the life to which he has been accustomed. It is 

reasonably well paid, and in most cases he will be provided with a house free of 
rent and an allowance for the use of his car. Furthermore, it is a job which the 
retired officer can learn by doing it, as he will already have sufficient knowledge to be 
able to keep the wheels turning while he is gaining experience in his new sphere. 

On the other side of the picture it must be realized that the field is a limited one 
and, since many colleges and schools tend to employ their own former pupils, it is 
often quite difficult for a stranger to obtain an interview as a result of his initial 
application. 


INSTITUTIONS WHICH EMPLOY BuRSARS AND How VACANCIES ARE ADVERTISED 


In the main, bursars are found at university colleges, public and preparatory 
schools, and certain other educational establishments. Incidentally, all bursars do 
not work directly under the headmaster concerned ; for a fair proportion the rule is 
that they are responsible officially to the governors or ruling body, but they are 
expected to work in the closest co-operation with the headmaster. 


Vacancies are almost always notified in The Times, and they also are to be found 
in The Daily Telegraph and The Times Educational Supplement. As far as The Times 
is concerned, the Public Appointments column is the one to study, though in a few 
cases vacancies are advertised in the Personal column. 


The normal reply the applicant receives is merely an acknowledgment of his 
letter and a pro-forma which he is asked to complete in his own handwriting. It is 
here that the would-be bursar comes up against his first real difficulty. For on the 
application form there is certain to be a space in which he is asked to give the names 
of three referees to whom the governing body may apply for references. 


Now the candidate must realize that for every bursarship which is advertised 
in the Press there will be at least-400 applicants, and it is normal for a short list of 
about six to ten to be selected from this total. So, even if our candidate is a really 
first-class fellow with excellent references, and in all ways a most suitable man for 
the job, he should understand that he can never have a chance of success which is 
better than six to one against. He may, therefore, apply for a number of bursarships 
and reach the short list on each occasion, but fail to secure any appointment. It is 
only human, therefore, for his referees to become a little tired of writing references 
for him, and intending candidates are advised to apply only for those jobs which they 
are in their hearts terribly keen to get and to refrain from applying for * second-bests.’ 


THE Bursar’s JOB 


The tasks will vary between college and college and between school and school, 
but in the main the job can be split up into headings such as the following, which 
are fairly representative :— 

(a) Accountancy. 


(b) Office routine. 
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(c) Management of administrative staff, both outdoor and indoor. 


(d) Estate management, including playing fields, swimming baths, gardens. 


(ec) Catering—sometimes concentrated centrally, sometimes done by houses. 
In any event, the bursar is always interested, at any rate, financially. 


(f) Shops—tuck ; books; clothing. 


Accountancy covers a multitude of items such as book-keeping, scrutinizing all 
vouchers and paying all bills, collecting all moneys due to the establishment, preparing 
annual budgets and compiling periodic costings reports. In this respect the newly 
appointed bursar may well find a smoothly running system already in existence, or it 
may be that he is required to start his accountancy from scratch. But whichever it 
may be, it will certainly pay him to spend a day with the firm of chartered accountants 
who will audit his books annually, and from them he will learn what details he should 
record. 


An annual budget should show, under various headings, the expenditure and 
income estimates for the year, broken down into quarters. A costings report should 
record the actual expenditure and income as compared with the budget forecast. 


It is of interest to note that such items as insurance premiums, rates, and tele- 
phone bills are best shown in a budget by spreading the load evenly across the four 
quarters of the year. It is also worth remembering that when preparing a costings 
report, items such as fuel, paraffin, stationery, and food should be costed on a ‘ stock 
used * basis, and not merely directly from the bills. Incidentally, most bursars have 
an accounts clerk to assist them, though a few are not so lucky, and there is a lot to 
be said for keeping the books one’s self. 


The details of P.A.Y.E., national health insurance, and superan nuation schemes 
are best mastered by studying the relative rules and regulations. These are not 
difficult to understand, but require careful initial study and then the bursar must refer 
to them constantly in order to keep up to date. 


As regards office routine and correspondence, the ex-officer will find little or no 
difficulty, especially if he has had some staff experience. But the golden rule, as 
always, is to have a standard daily office routine. 


As regards the administrative staff, the bursar will usually be responsible for all 
staff other than instructional staff. It is usually best to deal through heads of 
departments, and thus a busy bursar will probably arrange to have a short daily 
conference with his housekeeper, head gardener, head groundsman, boilerman, and 
perhaps his storekeeper. He must decentralize. In any case, unless he does so he 
can never hope to go off on holiday ! 


In the department of catering, it may well be that the bursar is relieved of 
detailed responsibility through a domestic bursar, or the establishment may eat by 
separate houses. In any case, the bursar must come into the picture financially as 
he it is who eventually sees to the payment of the bills. 

Lucky is the bursar who has both a really first-class housekeeper and a good cook. 
If the housekeeper knows her job, then leave her alone to get on withit. Ifshe doesn’t, 
then get rid of her at once. Let her run her kitchens in her own way and judge her 
on three items of supreme importance :— 


(i) The quality of the food. 
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(ii) The cost of food per person per day. 
(iii) The happiness, or otherwise, of her staff. 


Set your target figure for food costs at a reasonable daily maximum and be 
satisfied if you are inside it each month. If it is exceeded, get down to it in detail 
with the housekeeper and analyse until the cause is found. Then do something about 
it. Even if catering is decentralized to houses, this is where the bursar comes into 
the picture. Naturally, he must avoid interference in the domestic affairs of houses, 
but even if the actual catering be decentralized, the costings will almost certainly 
be done centrally by the bursar who is therefore in an ideal position to advise house- 
masters, should this be necessary. 


Estate management is such a vast subject, indeed a profession in itself, that I 
will refrain from going into any details other than to refer to Rural Estate Management 
by R. C. Walmsley, and published by The Estates Gazette, Ltd., 47, Museum Street, 
London, W.C.1. This is a long book, but it is really first-class, and it can be read 
and enjoyed like a novel. 


Playing fields, on the other hand, are a very specialized part of estate manage- 
ment, and fortunate is the bursar who is blessed with an experienced groundsman. But 
in any event, it is always a good idea to send plugs of the soil and grass to a firm of 
turf specialists, who will give excellent advice regarding the correct seeds to use, the 
correct fertilizers to apply, and the most suitable hormone weed-killers to employ 
and when to use them. However expert a groundsman may be, it is always worth 
while consulting a firm of turf experts, for the science of turf culture is developing 
rapidly and it is as well to be up to date. 


DaiLy ROUTINE 


Apart from the normal dealing with correspondence, handling moneys, and inter- 
viewing staff, it is a sound practice to keep up a system of daily inspections. By this 
means, a bursar can manage to see for himself at least the major items under his 
control every seven days. An example of an inspection routine is as follows :— 


Monday ... Inspect trees and shrubs. 

Tuesday ... Inspect walls. 

Wednesday ... Inspect paths and drains. 

Thursday ... Inspect house repairs and electric installations. 
Friday... ... Inspect water supply and sanitary arrangements. 
Saturday ... Inspect kitchen apparatus. 


ForM AT A GLANCE FILE 


A bursar will find it useful to maintain a loose-leaf, confidential file containing 
all the essential details under every heading of his responsibilities. The type of 
information includes the bursar’s terms of reference as laid down by the governing 
body; nominal rolls of the governing body and staff, with a ‘ family tree ’ showing 
each individual’s job; a copy of the current budget and the last costings report ; 
details of fuel consumption ; salary rates ; wages ; insurance premiums, and similar 
information which he might well have to look up when he is a long way from his 
office. This file is, of course, a personal affair and can be compiled to suit the needs 
of individual bursars. Incidentally, it is quite useless if not kept up to date. 

D 
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STUDY 


It is obvious that a bursar’s job covers a vast field and it is not humanly possible 
for him to become an expert all at once in every department. Years of experience 
are the only way of acquiring the necessary knowledge. But all bursars should do what 
they can to study such subjects as water supply and chlorination plant ; electric 
lighting and heating ; boilers and automatic stoking devices; cooking apparatus ; 
road maintenance ; lawns and their upkeep ; forestry ; catering ; general principles 
of English law ; and, above all, accountancy. 


PERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


As previously mentioned, a bursar may be responsible directly to the governing 
body, or he may be under the direct control of the headmaster, rector, warden, or other 
titular head of the establishment. Provided that they are in harmony, it matters 
little which scheme is in operation, as they must of necessity keep in very close 
co-operation. He is not unlike the chief administrative officer to a commander, and 
his deputy in the event of his absence. Equity must be the constant guide, philo- 
sopher, and friend of the bursar. 


With other members of the staff, there are only a very few golden rules to guide 
a new bursar. He must always be approachable, polite, and patient. Much will occur 
on most days which will try his temper sorely, but if he masters his urge to ‘ explode ’ 
and controls his inner feelings, he will find his life a happier one than would otherwise 
be the case. 


The great difference between this kind of civilian post and life in the Services is 
that, while in the one case the officer is always covered by his official standing and has 
the great ‘ they ’ behind him all the time if he is in the right, in civilian life he has to 
rely on his own personality and technique to get things done without appearing to be 
officious. In the Army, the officer is only a small part of a great organization. In 
a bursar’s job, this structure is much more faintly defined, and he may have to use all 
the artifices he can devise in order to get people to do things, however necessary, 
without causing them to take offence. It isn’t easy! One must beware of issuing 
orders involving those who are not directly under one’s control. It is generally far 
better to coax people along in the way you want them to go. Eternal patience and 
kindness is the only road to success. 
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TANK DEVELOPMENT 
By Lievut.-GENERAL SIR GIFFARD MarTEL, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 


my headquarters as Commander of the Royal Armoured Corps in February, 

1941, stating what types of tank we considered that we would need by 
1943 or 1944. This paper has appeared in various places, but it is not easily accessible 
and these officers have asked whether it could appear in the R.U.S.I. JouRNAL. The 
paper was called, ‘“‘ Notes on Development of Future Types of Tanks,’’ and it is 
reproduced below. It was clear to us at my headquarters that if we wanted tanks in 
1943 which were greatly ahead of those we possessed at the time, we would have to 
say in 1941 what we required by 1943. If we did not do so the necessary work of 
development could not be carried out. 


M= officers have asked me for a copy of a paper which was produced at 


I was given a very free hand in raising these armoured formations and settling 
the organization and training, but it should be remembered that the problem of tank 
design and production was retained by the War Office, working with the Ministry of 
Supply. My headquarters were, of course, in very close touch with the fighting units 
and we constantly consulted them on these matters, even though the decisions rested 
with the War Office. This paper was the first attempt to clear our minds on what 
types of tank we would need in the next few years. 


Curiously enough, the view is often expressed that the fighting branch did not 
demand at that time that we should have heavier tanks with more powerful guns, 
but this paper shows clearly that we had this very much in mind and that these views 
were passed on to those who were responsible for this side at the War Office. 


It is of interest to note that at the time when this paper was written no tank of 
any nation mounted anything heavier than a two-pounder high-velocity gun, except 
for some short low-velocity 75 mm. guns used for close support. If action had been 
taken on these lines we certainly would not have been so behindhand in this respect 
as we were in the last half of the war. The demands made in this paper for heavier 
guns and armour were about level with the position which Germany reached towards 
the end of the war. 


This failure was followed by further mistakes after the war, but now we are at 
last on a sound basis. The present experimental tank is almost certain to prove to 
be a first-class heavy tank. The Centurion will presumably be our cruiser tank. It 
is rather slow and the circuit of action is too short for an ideal cruiser tank, but no 
doubt these points will be put right. We are now back to our original policy of two 
main types of tank for the two roles, and it is unfortunate that we ever departed from 
this policy. 


NOTES ON DEVELOPMENT OF FUTURE TYPES OF TANKS 


(x) Future Developments.—As Mr. Hopkins is now in charge of the develop- 
ment of future designs at the Ministry of Supply, it is clearly essential to give him all 
possible assistance in thinking out some of the main future requirements. Moreover, 
some people have already given considerable thought to these problems over a number 
of years, and their proposals and experience should be made available to him. The 
following notes may be helpful as a start in these directions. 
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(2) The Next Main Step.—It is probably safe to assume that the next main step 
in tank development is to produce a tank that can face a 3-inch gun firing armour- 
piercing shell. A heavier gun than this cannot be mounted in a tank without a great 
deal of difficulty and this is also, probably, the largest gun that can be readily used 
as an anti-tank weapon except in static defences. A tank that could face this gun 
would, therefore, be a great step forward. There could, of course, be no question of 
making all tanks capable of facing a 3-inch gun ; a proportion of them must be able 
to do so, in order to be able to overcome the enemy’s heaviest resistance while the 
remainder pass round or against lighter opposition. In other words, we would continue 
our present policy of army tank units to face and overcome the heavy opposition, 
while the armoured brigades and divisions passed round. We have already planned 
to build cruiser tanks with heavier armour and a 6-pounder gun (the Mark VII 
cruiser), but we have no infantry tank in sight to meet this new demand. If this is 
accepted as the main problem at the moment, the following decisions are needed as 


early as possible. 


(3) Transportation of the Tank.—The tank will be of considerable weight. 
If it weighs much over 50 tons there will be some difficulty in transporting the tank 
overseas and in crossing bridges. 

There is, then, much to be said for making the tank much larger so that it can 
float and transport itself overseas and across rivers. To make it displace sufficient 
water for flotation the tank would have to be made much larger than would otherwise 
be necessary, and this would make it a still heavier and larger target. It might even 
have to weigh several hundred tons. Nevertheless, Mr. Hopkins is inclined to think 
that this is the best solution. It is attractive in many ways. Against this we may be 
able to keep the weight to about 50 tons, and if so there is much to be said for making 
two or three of these tanks to pack into some form of tank landing craft for transporta- 
tion across the water. The whole of this would probably be made from the same 
manufacturing capacity as would be needed for the one big tank that could transport 
itself. There is much to be said for the argument that a tank should be the smallest 
possible machine that will carry the armour and gun that is required, and that you 
should then build as many of these as possible. A decision on this point depends on 
other points which are considered later. It may be that we will fix a figure such as 
50 tons and say that anything over 50 tons should be self-propellent on water and 
under 50 tons should be non-floating. 


(4) Armour.—This depends on trials which it is believed are now in hand. It 
seems likely that 5-inch will be needed in front. If we are aiming at building a 
considerable number of 50-ton tanks we might reasonably scale down to 4-inch on 
the sides and, say, 3-inch in the rear. If, however, we have in mind building a limited 
number of very big tanks, then it would be unsafe to go below 5-inch armour anywhere. 


(5) Armament.—It would be attractive to put a 3-inch gun in such a tank and 
mount it in the turret with all-round traverse. This would mean a turret of con- 
siderable size and weight. Moreover, the ammunition for a gun of this size is bulky. 
If, therefore, we are trying to keep down the weight to about 50 tons it may be 
undesirable to mount such a large gun in the main turret. The enemy has shown no 
signs of using very heavy armour ; he appears to be trusting to numbers of tanks and 
equipping them with guns which he feels will certainly be able to pierce our armour. 
It is quite possible that a 6-pounder gun may be found capable of piercing the armour 
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on any German tank. If so, it would have the great advantage of keeping down the 
weight and size of the turret and enabling a much larger number of rounds to be 
carried. The latter is an important point. On the other hand, if we are going for the 
big floating tank, then there is every reason to go for the 3-inch or even a heavier 
gun, so as to be certain of being able to pierce any armour that the enemy is likely 
to use. 


(6) Data Required.—We obviously cannot come to a decision without further 
data, i.e. :— 


(a) What armour will stop a shell from a 3-inch gun ? 

(b) If we build the smallest possible tank to carry this armour (scaled down 
as suggested in paragraph 4) and mount a 6-pounder and M.G. coaxial, what will 
the weight be ? 

(c) What weight will it be if a 3-inch gun is mounted in the main turret ? 

(d) What will be the weight and size of a floating tank (self-propelled in 
water) to carry this armour all round, and mounting a 3-inch gun as a 
minimum ? 

(7) Concluston.—It is considered that every effort should be made to obtain the 
data asked for in paragraph 6 by the end of July, and that decisions should then be 
taken as to what work is to be put in hand. We cannot afford to waste any more time. 
It would seem that the great energy and drive of Colonel Stern might well be used to 
assist in some of these problems, instead of on his present activity which has now fallen 
out of date. 


[Signed] G. LE Q. MARTEL, 
14th February, 1941. C.R.A.C. 








BRITISH COMMONWEALTH NAVAL OPERATIONS 
DURING THE KOREAN WAR--PART VII 


[The first six parts of the narrative of British Commonwealth naval operations 
during the Korean War were published in the JOURNALS for May and November, 1951, 
May, 1952, and February, May, and November, 1953.—EDITOR.] 


The Korean War began on 25th June, 1950. The armistice signed at Panmunjom 
early on 27th July, 1953, ended hostilities which had lasted 1,128 days and involved 
many nations, including the following who contributed naval forces : Great Britain, 
the Republic of Korea, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the United States of America, 
France, the Netherlands, and Thailand. 


Four days after the North Koreans attacked the South Koreans Mr. Attlee, 
then Prime Minister, told the House of Commons that Britain was immediately placing 
her naval forces in Japanese waters at the disposal of the United Nations authorities 
to operate under General MacArthur, the Supreme Allied Commander in Japan. 
The announcement was made after a meeting of the Defence Committee of the 
Cabinet, attended by Admiral of the Fleet Lord Fraser of North Cape (then First Sea 
Lord) and other Chiefs of Staff. Mr. Churchill, then in opposition, promised the full 
support of his party for the Government’s policy in regard to the war. 


Twenty-two ships of the Royal Navy were at that time in far eastern waters, 
several of them cruising in the Japanese area. Five days after the war began, the 
light fleet aircraft carrier Triumph, the cruisers Belfast and Jamaica, the destroyers 
Cossack and Consort, the frigates Black Swan, Alacrity, and Hart, and auxiliaries of 
the fleet had started work with the United States Navy off the coasts of Korea, and 
at that time British naval forces were numerically about as strong as the United 


States forces. 


During the war the British naval contribution consistently comprised aircraft 
carriers with operational aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm, cruisers, destroyers, frigates, 
and a supporting fleet train. These forces were mainly responsible for the control of 
sea communications on the West coast of Korea and seaborne air and gun support 
on the left flank of the ground forces. Ships of the Royal Navy from time to time 
also operated off the East coast of Korea. They worked frequently with the ships of 
the navies of other United Nations, and for the most part with the support of ships 
of Commonwealth navies. Tactical co-operation when mixed national forces were 
employed was excellent and effective throughout. 


Hostilities ceased at 2 p.m. B.S.T., 12 hours after the signing of the armistice. 
In the armistice discussions, which had taken two years to settle, four items had 
been agreed :— 
(a) Demarcation line and demilitarized zone. 
(b) Arrangements for carrying out the armistice. 
(c) The exchange of prisoners of war. 
(d) Recommendations to Governments. 
The demarcation line is the battle line at the time of the armistice. The 


demilitarized zone is two and a half miles wide, each side having withdrawn two 
kilometres within 72 hours of the cease-fire. 
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EVACUATION OF THE ISLANDS 


In accordance with the terms of the armistice the garrisons of islands in the 
demilitarized zone were evacuated by ships of Commonwealth, United States, 
Netherlands, and Republic of Korea navies. 


Although ten days were allowed for this operation, it was completed in five days 
and five nights and all movements were accomplished without incident. Large 
numbers of troops and refugees had been evacuated prior to the armistice. 


The armistice allowed United Nations occupation of certain islands North of the 
demilitarized zone, and patrols and, for some time, minesweeping activities were 
continued off these islands, and coastal surface patrols outside the three-mile limit. 


In all ships patrolling in Korean waters certain relaxations were made immed- 
iately after the cease-fire. They were no longer darkened at night, scuttles and 
‘black out ’ screen doors were opened, providing great relief in the hot and humid 
conditions prevailing ; watchkeeping duties were reduced as instant-readiness of full 
armament was no longer necessary. 


An aircraft carrier, cruiser, and ships of destroyer and frigate squadrons of the 
Royal Navy were kept in, or within easy reach of, Korean coastal waters. Ships of 
the navies of Canada, Australia, and New Zealand were also retained in the area. 


The evacuation of islands to the North of the cease-fire line started the day after 
H.M.S. Birmingham arrived back on the West coast to take over control in the 
Choda area. 


A meeting was held with the island commanders on board the cruiser and later 
a liaison officer and communication party landed to assist the garrison at Choda in 
the evacuation. Work was started immediately on dismantling the shore radar 
station. 


The following morning two L.S.Ts. beached, one on the air force beach to load 
air force equipment, and the second on a small beach known as Pol beach, for the 
anti-aircraft battery equipment. A third L.S.T. came to take off the Korean Marine 
Corps. H.M.S. Crane landed a beach party to handle affairs on Pol beach, and 
subsequently on Sosari beach, where the Korean Marine Corps embarked, while 
H.M.S. Birmingham assisted on the air force beach with a beach party and a working 
party in the L.S.T. 


There was only a limited amount of transport available and loading was slow to 
start with, although the Korean Marine Corps had soon collected an imposing 
miscellany of equipment and trophies on their beach. Asa result they were all ready 
for a quick start when their L.S.T. finally beached shortly before midnight. 


During the night the anti-aircraft battery continued working with all available 
trucks and by morning had practically completed loading their own equipment and 
started preparing the upper deck for drums of diesel oil. Air force heavy equipment 
soon started arriving and the Korean Marine Corps, with 650 men available, were 
working like ants storing food for the winter. The Canadian destroyer, H.M.C.S. 
Iroquois, took over from H.M.S. Crane during the forenoon. 


An L.S.T. from Sokto, the neighbouring island, was seen to sail after a number of 
false starts, and headed South for Paengyong-Do. It had Korean Marine Corps 
personnel to embark and expected to complete loading in 12 hours, a slightly over- 
optimistic estimation. 











By dark, things seemed to be going well as the air force L.S.T. was virtually full, 
the anti-aircraft battery had made a good start on the diesel oil, the most awkward 
item on the island, and the Korean Marine Corps had completely cleared their beach 
and were marching their personnel on board for the night with all their own equip- 
ment. The weather as usual proved the only worry and during the night it blew up, 
bringing heavy rain squalls which continued the following morning. In spite of this 
all three L.S.Ts. completed loading to capacity and withdrew from the beaches at 
about Io o’clock. 


This left only a small amount of air force stores and personnel on the island, 
besides the island commander and part of his camp. During a break in the rain, a 
fourth L.S.T., prepared to feed and accommodate the remaining 200, beached on the 
air force beach. The only excitement was watching the final destruction of timber, 
rubbish, and concrete emplacements. Throughout the night fires burned steadily 
with occasional brilliant bursts of flame and the dull rumble of explosions until finally 
the L.S.T. withdrew, leaving the demolition party to complete the destruction on the 
beach. Seven old people elected to stay on the island and these were supplied with 
food and any comforts that would be of use. 


THE COMMONWEALTH EFFORT 


During the Korean War a total of 76 warships of Commonwealth navies and of 
the Royal Fleet Auxiliary Service served off Korea for varying periods, these com- 
prising 34 ships of the Royal Navy (including four aircraft carriers and six cruisers), 
18 ships of the Royal Fleet Auxiliary Service, one hospital ship, nine ships of the 
Royal Australian Navy (including one aircraft carrier), eight destroyers of the Royal 
Canadian Navy, and six frigates of the Royal New Zealand Navy. 

The H.M. Ships were :—Triumph, Ocean, Theseus, and Glory, light fleet aircraft 
carriers ; Unicorn, replenishment aircraft carrier ; Belfast, Jamaica, Ceylon, Kenya, 
Newcastle, and Birmingham, cruisers ; Cossack, Consort, Comus, Concord, Constance, 
Cockade, Charity, destroyers; Mounts Bay, Morecambe Bay, Whitesand Bay, 
Cardigan Bay, St. Brides Bay, Alacrity, Alert, Modeste, Black Swan, Hart, Opossum, 
Sparrow, Crane, Amethyst, frigates; Tyne, depot ship; Mazsne, hospital ship ; 
Ladybird, headquarters ship. 

The following are the records of steaming and boiler fuel consumption of U.K. 
H.M. Ships operating in the Far East during the period of the war :— 


Ship Fuel Mules Ship Fuel Miles 

(tons) Steamed (tons) Steamed 
Kenya -+» 33,000 64,000 Charity ... «+ 29,000 126,000 
Jamaica _.... + 14,250 31,000 Mounts Bay ... 15,300 88,000 
Ceylon as. ( ee 86,000 Morecambe Bay 15,200 84,300 
Newcastle ... 20,000 28,000 Whitesand Bay... 13,500 67,000 
Birmingham... 12,000 18,000 Cardigan Bay ... 14,000 62,000 
Belfast ++ 57,000 82,500 St. BridesBay ... 13,000 72,000 
Triumph ... 9,500 20,000 Alert... coe, . @, 200 50,000 
Ocean w+ 31,000 65,000 Alacrity... so, ae 69,300 
Glory ... ... 20,000 44,000 Amethyst es 7,400 78,000 
Theseus «1 17,250 40,000 Black Swan  ... 6,000 41,000 
Umicorn ... 50,500 110,000 }6.«s Hart_—Ci=#=z«. 3,900 41,000 
Cockade ... 28,250 105,500 Opossum ose SO 24,000 


Comus w+» 31,400 123,400 Sparrow... .. 1,850 10,750 
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Consort w+ 29,300 113,000 Crane ... ... 6,400 37,200 
Constance ... 26,000 109,500 Modeste... «+» 2,400 17,300 
Concord .«» 22,500 95,500 Tyne... sit. OOO 5,000 
Cossack «+» 29,500 92,300 


633,150 2,100,550 


On the basis of Korean war medals and United Nations Service medals issued, it 
is estimated that 17,000 officers and men of the Royal Navy, Royal Marines, and 
Royal Fleet Auxiliary Service served afloat in Korean waters, and a further 4,300 
served in Japan. A total of 165 of these officers and men received decorations for 
distinguished services against the enemy, and a further 289 were mentioned in 
despatches. 


During the operations, which continued for just over three years, 23,000 rounds 
of 6-inch and 148,000 rounds of 4.7-or 4-inch shells were fired by H.M. Ships in 
bombardments ; 15,200 bombs of various weights were dropped and 57,600 3-inch 
rocket shells were fired from aircraft. In addition, 3,300,000 rounds of 20 mm. 
aircraft gun ammunition were fired. In order to maintain ammunition and other 
supplies of the fleet, ships of the Royal Fleet Auxiliary Service steamed more than 
300,000 miles. 


Casualties suffered by the Royal Navy and Royal Marines during the fighting 
were as follows :— 


Officers RN. RM. Total 
Killed ... be as obi és 25 I 26 
Missing tu ws esi Ja I I 2 
Wounded... ids a seve 5 3 8 
P.O.W. bi +e oh ide 2 — 2 

Ratings and Other Ranks 
Killed ... soe ia An or 15 17 32 
Died of Wounds __... ie 1a I I 2 
Died in captivity... i ns I 9 0 
Missing xy a ae as _- I I 
Wounded... we oe ei 14 63 77 
P.O.W. as ye ass ” 2 20 22 

182 


A large number of these casualties were suffered by Commandos of 41 Independent 
Commando, Royal Marines, during the withdrawal from the Hungnam area of 
North-eastern Korea following the United Nations withdrawal after the intervention 
of Chinese Communists in November, 1950. 


Air operations in carrier-borne aircraft constituted another important hazard, 
and in attacks on enemy troop concentrations and targets of varying sizes and 
importance 22 pilots of the Fleet Air Arm were killed. 


Splendid work was performed by H.M. Hospital Ship Maine, particularly during 
the early part of the war. When hostilities started, the Maine was at Kobe, Japan, 
and in company with other units of the British fleet was placed at the disposal of the 
United Nations forces. In July, the Maine arrived at Pusan to assist in the evacua- 
tion of casualties, and she was then the only hospital ship on the scene of operations. 
Eight trips were made between Pusan and Japan and a total of 1,849 casualties, all 
but four of whom were United States officers and enlisted men, were evacuated 
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between 16th July, 1950, and 16th August, 1950. The ship steamed over 7,600 miles 
in her short ferrying passages, which were performed in 702 hours’ actual steaming. 


It was early realized that the Maine was unsuitable for her task. She is an 
ex-Italian liner and as such was not built for the task she has been called upon to 
perform ; principally because her engine rooms and boiler rooms are amidships, and 
general ventilation in the wards in hot climates is inadequate. During the period of 
hostilities, 2,902 persons were treated in the Maine, 1,105 of whom were wounded in 
action. A total of 1,006 operations were performed in the ship’s operating theatre. 
Those treated included personnel of the Royal Navy and Royal Marines, the Royal 
Fleet Auxiliary Service, Dominion navies, the British Army, and the United States 
Army. Of those patients treated in the ship, 2,115 cases were of United States 
personnel and over 2,000 of those were treated in 1950 during the early part of 
hostilities. 


The exchange of prisoners of war desiring repatriation was ended on 6th 
September. 


AIR POWER 


The spearhead of the Commonwealth naval forces in Korean waters was the 
striking power of the air squadrons in aircraft carriers. Five carriers operated in the 
war zone, their tours of duty lasting approximately six months. They were H.M. 
Ships Triumph, Theseus, Glory, Ocean, and the Australian carrier Sydney. H.M.S. 
Glory did three tours of duty, H.M.S. Ocean two, and the other ships one tour each. 
Fourteen British and two Australian squadrons operated in these ships, embracing 
approximately 480 aircrews. These squadrons flew something in the region of 25,000 
operational sorties for the comparatively low casualty record of 22 aircrew killed in 
action, mostly shot down by anti-aircraft fire, and 14 killed in accidents. 


H.M.S. Triumph was the first aircraft carrier to engage in war operations and she 
flew 437 operational sorties between 2nd July and rst August, 1950, her aircraft being 
airborne for 613 hours. Owing to the type of her aircraft—Seafires and Fireflies— 
most of her duties were providing carrier air patrols and anti-submarine patrols—an 
unexciting but important job. She lost two Seafires during operations. Lieutenant 
P. Cane, R.N., was recommended for the American Air Medal for rescuing an 
American pilot in a Sea Otter amphibian air-sea rescue aircraft in very unpleasant 
conditions. During the commission, which included this tour of duty off Korea, 
H.M.S. Triumph’s aircraft flew 7,837 hours, in which they made 3,933 deck landings 
and fired 3,400 rockets and 170,000 rounds of 20 mm. cannon shell. 


Probably more typical of the service rendered by aircraft carriers during the 
Korean War is that of H.M.S. Theseus, who relieved H.M.S. Triumph in 1950. 
When the Admiralty announced that the Theseus was to go to the Far East, the 
Korean War had not started, and most of those on board looked forward to a pleasant 
winter away from England, with possible visits to Australia, New Zealand, and 
Hong Kong, but the outlook changed when the North Koreans invaded South Korea. 
On board the Theseus, a note of urgency crept into preparations for the far eastern 
tour of duty. The ship left Portsmouth on 14th August of that year and, after 
embarking aircraft and receiving the then Commander-in-Chief Home Fleet (Admiral 
Sir Philip Vian) on board, intensive flying practices became the order of the day, and 
the general atmosphere of the ship was one of hustle. A non-stop run was made to 
Malta, and from the George Cross island further exercises were carried out before 
passing through the Suez Canal into the Red Sea and onwards to the Far East. 
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Members of the ship’s company went on leave at Hong Kong, but the atmosphere 
was not as peaceful as they had anticipated. During a week’s stay in this great port 
the carrier air group was busy rehearsing the technique of operating with the Army, 
and H.M.S. Triumph arrived on 29th September to ‘turn over.’ The Theseus left 
three days later and sailed into a typhoon, which was a new experience for almost all 
the ship’s company and tested the excellent sea-keeping qualities of the ship. While 
passing through the Formosa Straits she went to action stations as an aircraft circled 
the ship, but the machine passed «ver and soon disappeared in a low cloud. By 
8th October she was operating off the West coast of Korea, and almost immediately 
had her first taste of war when one of her pilots, Lieutenant S, Leonard, R.N., was shot 
down over enemy territory. An American helicopter was called up and made a 
gallant rescue. Within a day or two Lieutenant Leonard, who was injured, was in 
hospital in Tokyo. 


There followed a period of intensive operations with only two brief intervals for 
oiling at anchor at Inchon, which had by then been occupied by United Nations troops. 
Allied troops were advancing in the North, and it appeared that the war might be 
drawing to an end, a hope later shattered by the intervention of the Chinese. Extremes 
of weather were endured by the ship’s company. Training on the outward passage 
was carried out in very hot and humid conditions, but in the Yellow Sea a bitterly 
cold Winter with snow and ice had to be contended with. Mist and fog also provided 
additional hazards during operational periods, but the work of the air group was of 
such high quality that the Boyd Trophy for 1950 was awarded to them for their 
excellent performance, which included 1,000 accident-free deck landings. Fifty 
sorties a day was the minimum number planned during each operational period, and 
this was achieved unless the weather interfered. 


Here are some statistics for the period from 18th August, 1950, to 15th April, 
1951, when the Theseus concluded her operations in the Korean campaign :— 


Number of deck landings sive oi we see: «2 See 
Number of catapult launchings ... i wad ciate 
Number of hours flown ... ie bi zi ... 10,189 
Number of flying days... ey Ne" ‘ II4 
Average number of hours per pilot... ‘ai poet 268 


During operations the ship steamed 36,401 miles, and her aircraft fiew 3,446 
sorties. During 86 flying days, the area covered by her reconnaissance aircraft was 
equivalent to 23,492,730 square miles. Ammunition expended included 523,220 
rounds of 14 mm. shell, 6,617 rockets, 1,390 500-lb. bombs, 84 1,000-lb. bombs, and 
76 depth charges. Targets attacked included rolling stock, railway bridges, store 
dumps, warehouses, tunnels, gun positions, tanks, factories, power stations, etc. 
Four pilots were injured during the operations and six aircrew force-landed or 
crashed into the sea. Four of these were picked up by helicopters and two by a 
destroyer. 


After the Theseus, H.M.S. Glory took on the carrier duties off Korea. She went 
to the Far East from the Mediterranean and did three tours of duty, her first beginning 
in April, 1951, and her last ending in May, 1953. On returning to Portsmouth after 
her final tour she had steamed well over 160,000 miles since leaving home waters, and 
during this overseas service her aircraft made more than 12,500 flights. 


In March, 1952, her air squadrons flew 105 sorties in one day. This was later 
surpassed by the squadrons of H.M.S. Ocean, which set up the record of 123 sorties 
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against enemy positions in one day, but when the Glory returned for her final tour of 
duty she equalled the Ocean’s record. In her three tours of duty she flew 9,500 sorties 
in Korean waters. 


The Ocean’s performance was outstanding. In her two tours of duty she flew 
7,964 sorties, nearly 6,000 of these on her first tour when she set up the record. The 
following gives some idea of the high rate and widespread nature of her operations 
during that tour :— 


Total sorties for the tour.. ‘ ee! w» 5,045 
Average daily rate (throughout tour) . <n 33 76.3 
Highest daily total is 123 
Highest number of sorties per patrol (ine aying days) 767 
Total flying days .. ie 79 
Ammunition expended 
1,000-lb. bombs... ae ye ibe vod be 420 
500-lb. bombs... sé ore das bd -» 3,454 
Rocket projectiles... ie ida “ak ae .-» 16,490 
20 mm. (rounds) ... is aa add = us 1} million 
(approx.) 
Damage inflicted 
Destroyed Damaged 

Bridges, road II5 71 
Bridges, rail 81 33 
Rail wagons ... 61 73 
Motor transport 57 55 
Ox carts és 172 318 
Water craft . ya sac ia sie 102 262 
Gun positions rm ite wr es 69 176 
Electrical installations stil 18 37 
Enemy killed in action mers observations) 1,000 — 
Aircraft ie si IMIG-15 3 


For one period during hostilities the British carriers were relieved by H.M. 
Australian light fleet carrier Sydney which had a fine record of operations in spite of 
the fact that, for part of the time she was in Korean waters, she experienced Arctic 
weather, snowstorms, high winds, and temperatures far below freezing. 


AUSTRALIAN, CANADIAN, AND NEW ZEALAND CONTRIBUTION 


The Commonwealth was also represented in Korean waters by many other ships. 
In addition to the Sydney the Royal Australian Navy at some period had the following 
ships in the operational area: the destroyers Bataan, Warramunga, Anzac, Tobruk ; 
the frigates Shoalhaven, Murchison, Culgoa, Condamine. Canada had eight destroyers 
in Korean waters: the Cayuga, Athabaskan, Sioux, Nootka, Huron, Iroquois, Haida, 
and Crusader. New Zealand operated six frigates: the Pukaki, Tutira, Rotoiti, Hawea, 
Taupo, and Kaniere. 


Detailed information concerning forces which operated in the zone gives a clearer 
picture of the scale of the contribution of Commonwealth navies to the United Nations 
cause, 
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Toy 


The record of service of Australian ships in Korean waters is as follows :— 


Ship Commanding Period of Miles 
Officer Service Steamed 
H.M.A.S. Sydney Capt. (now acting Rear- Sept., 1951— 40,000 
(Light Fleet Carrier) Adml.) D. H. Harries, Feb., 1952 
C.B.E., R.A.N. 
H.M.A.S. Anzac Cdr. (now Capt.) J. July, 1951— 22,000 
(Battle Class Destroyer) Plunkett-Cole R.A.N. Oct., 1951. 
Capt. G. G. O. Gatacre, Sept., 1952— 
D.S.0., D.S.C.* RAN. April 1953 
H.M.A.S. Anzac 30,000 
(second tour of duty) | Acting Capt. (now April, 1953— 
Capt.) J. S. Mesley, June, 1953 
D.S.C., R.A.N. 
H.M.A.S. Tobruk Cdr. R. I. Peek,O.B.E., Sept., 1951—~ 39,000 
(Battle Class Destroyer) D.S.C., R.A.N. Feb. 1952. 
H.M.A.S. Tobruk Cdr. I. H. McDonald, May, 1953—(still Figures not 
(second tour of duty) R.A.N. in area, Oct., available 
1953). 
H.M.A.S. Bataan Cdr. W. B. M. Marks, June, r950— 57,000 
(Tribal Class Destroyer) D.S.C., R.A.N. June, 1951. 
H.M.A.S. Bataan Cdr. W. S. Bracegirdle, Jan., 1952— 41,000 
(second tour of duty) D.S.C.** R.A.N. Sept., 1952. 
H.M.A.S. Warramunga Capt. O. H. Becher, Aug., 1950— 68,000 
(Tribal Class Destroyer) D.S.0., D.S.C.* RA.N. Aug. 1951. 
H.M.A.S. Warramunga Cdr. J. M. Ramsey, Jan., 1952— 44,000 
(second tour of duty) D.S.C., R.A.N. Aug. 1952. 
H.M.A.S. Murchison . Lt. Cdr. (now Cdr.) A.N. May, 1951— 36,000 
(Frigate) Dollard, D.S.C., Feb., 1952. 
R.A.N. 
H.M.A.S. Shoalhaven Lt. Cdr. (now Cdr.) I.H. June, r950— 11,000 
(Frigate) McDonald, R.A.N. Sept., 1950. 
H.M.A.S. Condamine Lt. Cdr. R. C. Savage, June, 1952— 31,000 
(Frigate) DS.C., R.A.N. April, 1953. 
H.M.A.S. Culgoa Lt. Cdr. D. A. H. Clarke, March, 1953— Figures not 
(Frigate) R.A.N. (still in area, available 
Oct., 1953). 
419,000 


In all these Australian ships 311 officers and 4,196 ratings served, and in opera- 
tions they expended the following ammunition: 9,615 rounds of 4.7-inch; 5,576 








of 4.5-inch ; 9,983 of 4-inch ; 50,417 of 40 mm. ; and 9,921 of 2-pdr. 


H.M.A.S. Sydney herself expended, in addition to the above totals, 269,249 
rounds of 20 mm. cannon shells and fired 6,359 rocket projectiles. Her aircraft also 
dropped 18 1,000-lb. bombs and 784 500-lb. bombs. During her operations in Korean 
waters the Sydmey’s aircraft flew 2,366 sorties in 42.8 flying days, her daily average 
sortie rate being 55.2 
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The following casualties were sustained by Australian naval forces: one officer 
killed, two officers missing presumed killed, one officer and five ratings wounded. 
A total of 57 officers and men received decorations for services in Korean waters. 


Ten days after the Communists crossed the 38th Parallel, Canada’s initial contri- 
bution to the forces of the United Nations was on its way to the Far East—three 
destroyers, the Cayuga, Sioux, and Athabaskan. These destroyers, on arriving at the 
United Nations naval base at Sasebo, Japan, were immediately prepared for duties 
of escort and blockade, which continuously occupied their attention. As the war 
progressed, other Canadian ships arrived to relieve those first on the scene. Their 
task was broadened. They helped to maintain the blockade of the enemy coastline, 
defended friendly islands off the coast of North Korea, brought aid and relief to the 
sick and needy in South Korea’s isolated fishing villages, spent many weeks screening 
United Nations aircraft carriers against possible attack by submarines and aircraft, 
supported the coastal flanks of the United Nations armies, and bombarded Com- 
munist installations, trooping encampments, roads, and railways along the East 
and West coasts. 

The eight Canadian destroyers which served with the United Nations fleet in 
Korean waters carried out tours of duty varying in length from six to 
thirteen months. They were :— 

H.M.C.S. Athabaskan, commanded successively by Commander R. P. Welland, 
D.S.C.*, C.D., R.C.N., Commander D. G. King, D.S.C., C.D., R.C.N., and 
Commander J. C. Reed, D.S.C., C.D., R.C.N. 

H.M.C.S. Cayuga, Captain J. V. Brock, D.S.O., D.S.C., C.D., R.C.N., and 
Commander J. Plomer, O.B.E., D.S.C.*, C.D., R.C.N. 

H.M.C.S. Crusader, Lieutenant-Commander J. H. G. Bovey, D.S.C., C.D., R.C.N. 

H.M.C.S. Haida, Commander D. Lantier, R.C.N. 

H.M.C.S. Huron, Commander E. T. G. Madgwick, D.S.C., C.D., R.C.N., Com- 
mander R. C. Chenoweth, M.B.E., C.D., R.C.N., and Commander T. C. 
Pullen, C.D., R.C.N. 


H.M.C.S. Iroquois, Captain W. M. Landymore, C.D., R.C.N. 
H.M.C.S. Nootka, Commander A.B.F. Fraser-Harris, D.S.C.,* C.D., R.C.N., 
and Commander R. M. Steele, D.S.C., C.D., R.C.N. 

H.M.C.S. Sioux, Commander P. D. Taylor, D.S.C., C.D., R.C.N. 

When the armistice was signed Canadian warships had steamed 723,886 miles 
while on duty with the United Nations fleet and had fired approximately 50,000 rounds 
of main armament ammunition and 70,000 rounds of close range ammunition. More 
than 5,300 officers and men of the Royal Canadian Navy went to action stations in 
the Korean war. A total of 42 awards was made by His Majesty King George VI 
and Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II to Canadian personnel. 

The only operational casualties suffered were in H.M.C.S. Iroquois when bom- 
barding enemy shore installations on the East coast of North Korea near Songjin. The 
ship was hit by shells from a Communist shore battery: one officer and one rating 
were killed, one died of wounds, and three were injured, though not seriously ; seven 
had minor injuries. 

Three days after the New Zealand Government decided to contribute to the 
U.N. naval forces two Loch-class frigates, the Pukaki and the Tutira, left Auckland. 
On 1st August, 1950, they reached Sasebo and three hours after their arrival sailed 
again with a supply convoy. From then until the cease-fire, the Royal New Zealand 
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Navy maintained two frigates continuously in the area, an effort which involved all 
six of the New Zealand Navy’s frigates and eight tours of duty. It also involved 
approximately one half of the Navy’s average manpower strength during the period 
of hostilities as follows :— 


Ship Commanding Left Returned Miles Shelis 
Officer N.Z. N.Z. steamed Fired 
H.M.N.Z.S. Pukaki Lieut.-Cdr. L. E. 3.7.50 3.12.50 30,000 -— 
Herrick, D.S.C., 
R.N. 
H.M.N.Z.S. Tutira Lieut.-Cdr. F. J.H. 3.7.50 30.5.51 35,400 = 
Hoare, R.N. 
H.M.N.Z.S. Rotoiti Cdr. B. E. Turner, 7.10.50 21.11.51 51,000 12,700 
D.S.C., R.N.Z.N. 


H.M.N.Z.S. Hawea_ Lieut.-Cdr. F. J. F. 2.3.51 8.3.52 55,000 21,000 
Johnston, D.S.C., 
R.N.Z.N. i 

H.M.N.Z.S. Taupo  Lieut.-Cdr. K. A. 29.8.51 21.10.52 58,200 16,044 
Craddock-Har- 
topp, M.B.E., 
D.S.C., R.N. 

H.M.N.Z.S. Rotoiti Lieut.-Cdr. G. O. 5.1.52 19.3.53 58,000 13,400 
Graham, D.S.C.**, 


R.N. 

H.M.N.Z.S. Hawea Capt. G. R. Davis- 4.8.52 Still in 38,000 3,981 
Goff, D.S.C.*, area 
R.N.Z.N. 28. 7.53 

H.M.N.Z.S. Kaniere Lieut.-Cdr. L. G. 2.3.53 Still in 13,984 4,400 
Carr, R.N.Z.N. area 


28. 7.53 atuaai 
339,584 71,525 
The total personnel involved was approximately 1,350 and casualties sustained 
were one rating killed in action during the Rototti’s first tour of duty. Awards to 
personnel included seven D.S.C’s and two D.S.Ms. 
When the armistice was signed the following ships of the Royal and Common- 
wealth Navies were in Korean waters :— 
H.M.S. Crane, H.M.S. Cockade, H.M.S. Whitesand Bay, H.M.A.S. Culgoa, 
H.M.A.S. Tobruk, H.M.C.S. Athabaskan, H.M.N.Z.S. Kaniere and H.M.N.Z.S. Hawea. 
In addition H.M.S. Tyne, H.M.S. Charity, and H.M.N.Z.S. Huron were at Sasebv, 
the base of the Commonwealth Naval Forces in Japan, and H.M.S. Birmingham, 
H.M.S. Cossack, and H.M.S. Ocean were at Kure. Ships of the fleet train in Korean 
or Japanese waters were H.M.S. Unicorn, R.F.A. Fort Langley, R.F.A. Brown Ranger, 
R.F.A. Green Ranger, R.F.A. Fort Charlotte, R.F.A. Wave Prince, R.F.A. Wave 
Sovereign, R.F.A. Fort Rosalie, R.F.A. Wave Knight, and H.M. Hospital Ship Maine. 
Only one of these ships served in the Far East throughout the Korean War, 
H.M.S. Unicorn, the repair and maintenance carrier. Recently this ship returned to 
the United Kingdom after four years’ continuous service in the Far East. 
The Unicorn’s main function during the three years of the Korean War was to 
carry replacement aircraft and air stores from Singapore to Japan where she replen- 
ished the operational carrier either by flight delivery, direct transfer, or to the 
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advanced operating base at Iwakuni in the Inland Sea. In addition she provided a 
reserve of air craft and air stores in the forward area. By virture of her capacity (she 
has two vast hangars and was the largest British warship operating in the Korean war 
area) and facilities, the Unicorn was also very suitable for carrying all types of cargo, 
stores, ammunition, R.A.F. equipment, aircraft, troops, and passengers between 
Singapore, Hong Kong, Japan, and the forward area. 


On the outbreak of the Korean War, the Unicorn carried the 1st Battalion, The 
Middlesex Regiment (Duke of Cambridge’s Own) from Hong Kong to Pusan, where 
they were the first British troops to take part in the fighting. A point of interest 
which emerged from the close liaison and friendship which exists between this 
regiment and the ship was the presentation to H.M.S. Unicorn by a Regimental 
Order of the Day of the right to play the Regimental Marches of the 1st and 2nd 
Battalions of the Regiment on all suitable occasions. Only two other of Her Majesty’s 
ships hold a similar privilege. 


H.M.S. Unicorn supported all five of the light fleet carriers in their operations 
against the Communists. On several occasions she accompanied the operational 
carrier to the forward area, operating her own aircraft and acting as a spare deck. 
During her four years’ service in the Far East, she steamed over 130,000 miles, 
spent over 500 days at sea, carried more than 6,000 troops and passengers, and handled 
some 600 aircraft. 


WELFARE IN THE FLEET 


During the Korean War various schemes were organized to provide for the wel- 
fare of naval personnel serving in H.M. ships. In 1951, the Second Sea Lord attended 
a performance of the Crazy Gang at the Victoria Palace, S.W.1, the proceeds of which 
were given to amenities for the Services in Korea. Shortly afterwards, the Second 
Sea Lord appealed to all Admiralty departments and establishments at home for 
books and magazines. These were packed and despatched by the department of the 
Director of Welfare and Service Conditions at the Admiralty. 


Other forms of welfare assistance for naval personnel included a donation of £350 
from the Nuffield Trust, held by the Royal Navy and Royal Marines Sports Control 
Board. This was sent to Royal Marine Commandos operating in Korea for the 
purchase by them of suitable amenities. A weekly supply of Sunday newspapers 
was flown to the Far East (nearly 1,000 copies). Grants and loans by the Sports 
Control Board were made for the purchase of sports gear for the ships commissioning 
for service in the Far East. Special facilities were made available to officers and men 
for the purchase of gramophone records at special discounts. 


The Royal Naval Film Corporation catered for a constant supply of new films 
for the Far East Station, and a special sub-library was set up at Sasebo in order to 
deal speedily with the requirements of ships in Korean waters. Priority was given 
to the ships and most new films were sent there first. Newsreels were despatched 
weekly from the United Kingdom and most ships engaged on operations were able 
to show them before they lost topicality. Ships of Commonwealth and Colonial 
Navies, while working with the Royal Navy in Korean waters, were given an oppor- 
tunity of showing the films sent by the Royal Naval Film Corporation. Special 
arrangements were made to send films of the Coronation and the Naval Review by 
Comet aircraft. These were sent from the United Kingdom immediately after they 
were printed and were available for H.M. ships in Korean waters only a few days after 
the events had been recorded, 
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DIARY OF EVENTS IN KOREA 


15th October.—Only 10 out of 500 Chinese prisoners of war changed their minds and 
decided to return home after being seen by the Communists at the first of the ‘ explana- 
tions.’ 


16th October.—A thousand North Korean anti-Communist prisoners refused to meet 
the ‘ explanation ’ team, so the Neutral Commission cancelled the proceedings for the day. 


17th Octobery.—Of 430 Chinese prisoners seen by the ‘ explanation ’ team, only nine 
chose repatriation. 


18th October.—' Explanations’ resulted in heated arguments between the Chinese 
‘explanation’ team and prisoners. 


19th Octobery.—No ‘ explanations ’ took place as the Communist teams refused to see 
Chinese and demanded to see North Korean prisoners who would not consent to appear. 


22nd October.—The Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission held its first meeting 
since 18th October, but the deadlock in the ‘ explanations ’ to prisoners continued. 


23rd October.— Mr. Arthur Dean, the U.S. representative at the preliminary talks 
with the Communists on the political conference on Korea, arrived in Tokyo en route to 
Seoul for the meeting on 26th October. 


26th October.—The talks to prepare for the Korean political conference commenced at 
Panmunjom. Mr. Dean, the U.S. special envoy representing all the U.N. members who 
fought in the war and also South Korea, said that the main purpose of the meeting was to 
fix the place and date of the conference. The Communists demanded that the composition 
of the conference be the first matter discussed, but Mr. Dean said that he had no authority 
to negotiate on the composition. 


Lieut.-General Thimayya said that the resumption of ‘ explanations’ to prisoners 
refusing to be repatriated was not in sight. 


27th October.—The talks at Panmunjom continued, but no progress was made. Mr. 
Dean said that he was willing only to listen to the Communist arguments about the compo- 
sition of the political conference after the discussions about date and place. 


28th and 29th October.—The talks at Panmunjom continued. 


30th Octobery.—It was announced by the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission 
that the North Korean prisoners had at last agreed to attend ‘ explanations’ by the 
Communists. 


31st Octobey—The Communist ‘explainers’ persuaded 21 of 459 North Korean 
prisoners to agree to repatriation. The conference to decide the time and place of the 
political conference made no progress. 


1st November.—The North Korean prisoners reverted to their boycott of ‘ explanations.’ 


2nd November.—No ‘ explanations ’ took place owing to the rejection by the Neutral 
Nations Commission of a request by the Communists to be allowed to broadcast propaganda 
to all the North Korean prisoners. Later, a broadcast to the 500 North Koreans due to 
appear for ‘ explanations ’ on 3rd November was allowed. 

No progress was made by the delegates conferring about the date and time of the 
political conference. 


3rd November.—Only 19 of 483 North Korean prisoners interviewed by the Communist 
‘ explainers ’ agreed to return home. The meeting about the date and time of the Korean 
political conference made no headway. 


4th November.—The Communist representatives persuaded three out of 205 Chinese 
prisoners to be repatriated. The deadlock continued about the time and place of the 
Korean political conference. 
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5th November.—As a result of ‘ explanations ’ by the Communist team, only a handful 
of prisoners opted for repatriation. At the talks about the Korean political conference, 
Mr. Dean proposed that the chief delegates should adjourn their discussions and let 
lower-level advisory officers work out details of the agenda, probably at closed meetings. 


6th November.—The Communists agreed with Mr. Dean’s suggestion that the meeting 
should adjourn while lower-level representatives discussed the agenda. No ‘ explana- 
tions’ took place as prisoners objected to the length of time taken by the Communist 
team to ‘ explain ’ to each individual. 


7th November.—No ‘explanations’ took place for similar reasons to those on 6th. 


8th November.—The ‘explanations’ arranged were cancelled as the Communist 
‘ explainers ’ insisted that they should deal with the balance left over from 5th November, 
who now refused to leave their compounds, and not the new batch which was ready. 


9th November.—Lieut.-General Thimayya, the Chairman of the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission, stated that ‘explanations’ to prisoners had been halted 
indefinitely. 

13th November.—U.N. and Communist staff officers completed their talks about the 
Korean political conference, and it was decided to resume full-scale negotiations between 
the chief delegates on 14th November. 


14th November.—At the meeting of the delegates to discuss arrangements for the 
Korean political conference it was agreed to divide into two sub-committees to discuss 
the time, place, and composition of the conference. 


15th November.—The Communist ‘explanation’ team agreed to interview North 
Korean prisoners on 16th November. 


16th November.—Of 471 North Korean prisoners produced, 227 were interviewed by 
Communist ‘ explainers ’ and only six elected repatriation. 

17th November.—The two sub-committees of the preliminary political conference 
began work. The Communists proposed that the forthcoming political conference should 
be at Panmunjom, and that its members should include Russia, India, Indonesia, 
Pakistan, and Burma in addition to the belligerents. Mr. Dean, the U.S. envoy, disagreed. 

No prisoners were interviewed by the Communist ‘explainers’ as they wished to 
see the North Koreans who were not interviewed on 16th and not Chinese who were 
offered. 

18th November.—The work of the two sub-committees continued. No ‘ explana- 
tions * took place, due to the Communist team and the Indian custodians failing to agree 
on which prisoners should next be interviewed. 

19th-29th November.—No progress was made at the sub-committee meetings about 
the Korean political conference, and no ‘explanations’ took place. 

30th November.—The U.N. and Communist negotiators about the Korean political 
conference met in full session. The Communists proposed that the political conference 
should take place in Delhi, commencing on 28th December, and that Russia, India, 
Pakistan, Burma, and Indonesia should attend as “‘ neutral nation’’ members. The 
meeting was adjourned until znd December. 

1st December.—It was reported that South Korean ‘explainers’ would begin to 
interview 328 pro-Communist South Korean prisoners at Panmunjom on znd December. 

2nd December.—Thirty of the 328 pro-Communist South Korean prisoners were 
interviewed by South Korean ‘ explainers ’ and none chose repatriation. It was stated 
that ‘explanations’ would continue daily until all 328 South Koreans had been inter- 
viewed. 

No progress was made at the talks about the Korean political conference, 
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4th December.—During the continued preparatory talks about the Korean political 
conference, the Communists demanded that the prisoners refusing repatriation should 
not be released on 23rd January. Mr. Dean said that the armistice agreement specifically 
said that the prisoners should be released 120 days after being turned over to the custody 
of the Indian troops, which meant that they should be set free unconditionally on 23rd 
January. 

8th December.—At the meeting about the Korean political conference, Mr. Dean 
put forward a “ final”’ plan which included the proposals that the conference should 
meet at Geneva 28 to 42 days after the present talks and that voting powers should be 
limited to the U.N. countries with troops in Korea and the Republic of Korea, and to 
China, North Korea, and Russia—Russia to have the same responsibility as the other 
belligerents, although not expressly labelled as a belligerent herself. Another proposal 
was that ‘‘ some or all ”’ of the countries with ‘‘ current experience ’’ in Korea should be 
asked to attend without being granted voting rights. 

The North Korean delegate rejected the plan. The South Korean delegate boycotted 
the meeting as President Rhee and his Foreign Minister did not agree with the plan. 

oth December.—No progress was made at the negotiations about the Korean political 
conference. The Communists still insisted that Russia should attend as a neutral, and 
Mr. Dean said that he would not give way on this point. 


11th December.—Twenty-five of the 30 South Korean pro-Communist prisoners who 
were interviewed asked for fuller ‘explanations’ in order, it was suspected, to hold up 
the proceedings. 

At the talks about the Korean political conference, no progress was made. Mr. 
Dean accused the Communist negotiators of having some ulterior motive in trying to 
block the proposed political conference, and said that he might fly to Washington for 
consultations, leaving the conduct of the talks temporarily to Mr. Kenneth Young, his 


deputy. 

12th December.—Mr. Dean walked out during talks on the Korean peace conference, 
after the Communists had accused the U.S. of plotting with the South Korean Govern- 
ment to release prisoners in June. He said that if the Communists wished to resume 
talks they must ask to do so and at the same time apologize for their insults to the U.S. 


13th Decembey.—Mr. Dean gave the Communists a week to make a move towards 
resuming the preliminary talks on the Korean political conference. 

One Briton and 22 Americans who had declined repatriation refused to attend 
‘ explanations ’ unless the pro-Communist South Korean prisoners agreed to attend. 


14th December.—It was reported that Mr. Dean would leave by air for Washington 
on 15th December for consultations, leaving Mr. Kenneth Young in charge. No 
‘ explanations ’ to prisoners took place. 


15th Decembey.—Mr. Dean left Korea by air for Tokyo en route for Washington. 


16th December.—President Rhee stated that he would give the Korean political 
conference 90 days to unify the country regardless of when the conference began—thus 
modifying his previous attitude and that of his Foreign Minister. Lieut.-General 
Thimayya said that as the agreement now stands the Indians would “ lose custody ” of 
prisoners after 22nd January unless the U.N. and Communists agreed that they should 
retain custody. 

20th December.—It was reported that the Communist ‘ explainers’ would interview 
250 Chinese prisoners who had refused repatriation. 


21st Decembery.—Of the 250 Chinese prisoners interviewed by the Communist 
‘ explainers,’ 33 decided to return home. General Hull, after a discussion with Lieut.- 
General Thimayya and President Rhee, said that all prisoners left in the demilitarized 
zone would automatically become free men one minute after midnight on 22nd/23rd 
January. A request by the Communists for the period of ‘ explanations ’ to be extended 
after 23rd December was refused by the Military Armistice Commission. Permission 
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was given by the Neutral Repatriation Commission for the U.N. Command to make 
broadcasts on 23rd December to the one Briton, 22 Americans, and a number of South 
Koreans who refused to hear explanations. 

22nd Decembey.—Of 242 Chinese anti-Communist prisoners interviewed by the 
Communist ‘ explainers,’ 23 were persuaded to return home. 

23vd December.—The one British, 22 American, and South Korean prisoners were 
not influenced by the broadcasts which took place on this the last day of ‘ explanations.’ 


24th-27th December.—President Eisenhower announced that two U.S. Army 
divisions would soon be withdrawn from Korea. 

The prolongation of ‘explanations’ was demanded by the Communists who also 
sought retention of prisoners after 22nd January. 

20th December—The Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission submitted the 
question of the prisoners’ disposition to the two Commands for consideration, no political 
conference having been set up. 

30th December.—The U.N. and Communist Commands agreed on 1st March as the 
date on which civilian displaced persons may start crossing the demilitarized zone to 
return to their home areas. The committee appointed decided that not more than 100 
people will be exchanged each day in groups of 20. The Military Armistice Commission 
will set a date for the end of the exchange. 


31st Decembey.—During a man by man check of 4,385 Chinese anti-Communist 
prisoners by the Indian custodian force, 135 took advantage of the opportunity to ask 
for repatriation. 

1st January.—One American of the 22 who had refused repatriation told the Indian 
guards that he wished to go home. 

4th January.—Lieut.-General Thimayya said that if the U.N. and. Communist 
Commands did not agree to detention of prisoners after 22nd January, the Indian 
custodian force would have to devise some means of releasing them. 

General Hull said that the prisoners should revert to civilian status on 23rd January 
and should be released. Those who sought Allied assistance, would be moved South, 
in orderly, manageable groups, where the U.N. Command was prepared to receive them. 


6th January.—Eight anti-Communist North Korean prisoners were put on trial 
before an Indian court-martial on a charge of murdering four fellow prisoners. Sub- 
sequently, it was stated that only three would be tried as a first group and that the other 
five would be tried later. 

The U.N. Command answered a South Korean threat of “‘ action to protect anti- 
Communist prisoners ”’ by declaring that it would prevert any armed force from “ dis- 
turbing their location.” 

qth January.—The Communist Command disagreed with the U.N. Command’s 
demand that all prisoners should be freed on 23rd January, and insisted that all the 
disputed prisoners should remain in Indian custody until a final Korean political peace 
conference decided their fate. 

oth January.—The Prime Minister of Communist China, Mr. Chou En-lai, in a broad- 
cast from Peking, called for the early convening of the Korean political conference. 
Coupled with this request, he demanded that Russia should attend the conference as a 
neutral and that ‘ explanations ’ to prisoners of war be continued for 90 actual days. 

10th January.—At a meeting of the Military Armistice Commission, the Communists 
said that ‘explanations ’ should be held for 90 full days. The chief U.N. member said 
that the Communists had asked that all prisoners be held until at least 30 days after the 
Korean political conference had started. This was rejected. 

11th January.—The North Korean and Chinese Commands asked for a meeting of 
liaison officers on 13th January to arrange for a re-opening of the preliminary talks on a 
Korean political conference. 
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The Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission held a short meeting and then 
adjourned to consider a Swedish proposal which urged acceptance of the U.N. Command’s 
view that prisoners must be released at midnight 22nd/23rd January. 


12th January.—The U.N. Command agreed to a meeting with the Communists on 
14th January to discuss the resumption of the preliminary talks on a Korean political 
conference. 


The Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission rejected by three votes to two the 
Swedish proposal of 11th January. 


13th January.—The Communists agreed to 14th January for a meeting to discuss 
the resumption of talks on a Korean political conference. The Allied member of the 
Military Armistice Commission rejected a Communist plan for extending explanations 
to prisoners. 


14th January.—Lieut.-General Thimayya, chairman of the Neutral Nations Repatria- 
tion Commission, announced that as the Commission had no authority either to detain 
the prisoners after 22nd January or to release them to civilian status, the Indian custodian 
force would return as prisoners of war all prisoners now in their custody to the former 
detaining sides on 20th January. 

There was no agreement between liaison secretaries at a meeting to discuss a restart 
of preliminary talks about a Korean political conference. 


15th January.—Despite a three-hour meeting of Allied and Communist liaison 
secretaries, no progress was made towards a resumption of the preliminary talks about 
a Korean political conference. 


16th January.—General Hull, U.N. Commander in Korea, said that the Allies would 
accept the non-repatriated anti-Communist prisoners of war from the custody of the Indian 
troops on 20th January, but rejected the condition that the men should remain as prisoners 
of war in the U.N. charge. He added, however, that they would not be technically liberated 
until after midnight on 22nd/23rd January. 


20th January.—The Indian custodian force started to return North Korean and 
Chinese anti-Communist prisoners of war to the U.N. Command. The 21 Americans, some 
325 South Koreans, and one Briton who had refused repatriation were not handed over 
to the Communists, who still insisted that prisoners had the right to refuse release, and 
were retained for the time being in Indian custody. 


21st January.—By early morning, their Indian custodians had completed the hand- 
over of 7,582 North Korean and 14,227 Chinese anti-Communist prisoners of war to the 
Allies. Only 32 North Koreans and 73 Chinese changed their minds and asked to be 
repatriated. The North Koreans were moved to Seoul and the Chinese to Inchon for 
embarkation for Formosa. The only prisoners remaining in Indian custody were some 
90 North Koreans and Chinese who wished to go to some other country than South Korea 
or Formosa, several who were held on a murder charge, and as witnesses, and the 
Americans, South Koreans, and one Briton, who had refused repatriation. The Com- 
munist Command sent a further protest to the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission 
describing the release of prisoners as “‘ illegal.” 

23rd January.—Immediately after midnight on 22nd/23rd January, the U.N. 
Command turned over to civilian status the 22,000-odd North Korean and Chinese 
prisoners who had been handed back by the Indian custodian force on 2oth and 2ist. 
The main body of the Indian guard of about 200 men was withdrawn from the North 
camp in the neutral zone at midnight after unlocking the gates of the barbed wire enclosure, 
leaving the pro-Communist 21 Americans, some 325 South Koreans, and one Briton in the 
camp with a token guard of about 20 men to prevent them being kidnapped or dispersed. 


26th January.—A message from Peking reported that the pro-Communist prisoners 
who had refused repatriation to Allied countries would be granted asylum in North Korea 
or China if they so wished. 











THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION } 
By A. K. CHESTERTON, M.C. 


EUROPE 


BERLIN CONFERENCE PROBLEMS 
Me EDEN, in his broadcast on world affairs, spoke of what was then the 


forthcoming four-Power conference in Berlin and said that ‘“‘ no man 

living, certainly no Foreign Secretary of this Country, would ignore any 
real chance of getting a German settlement.’’ That is undeniable. To achieve such a 
settlement, the Foreign Secretary pointed out, there would have to be compromise— 
“the essence of all successful international negotiation ”’—on both sides. That is 
equally true. But it leads to a question which has still to be answered—what is there 
of ‘ slack ’ in the Western case that can furnish the stuff of compromise ? Mr. Eden 
named what does not admit of compromise. Affirming that Germany should be 
reunited, he said: “‘ The first essential for such a reunion is free elections throughout 
the country and that principle can never be abandoned.” Nobody in the West will 
disagree with him there. Mr. Eden further declared, quite rightly, that ‘‘ we cannot 
jettison our own security any more than we can ask the Russians to jettison theirs. 
We cannot abandon our defensive arrangements as a condition of agreement.” 
He mentioned, particularly, the N.A.T.O. and the E.D.C. What concessions, then, 
lie in our power to make ? 


The Foreign Secretary rather suggested that Russian objections to a settlement 
containing those reservations might be met by further assurances from the West that 
a united Germany would not threaten them. ‘‘ That would be a reasonable request,” 
he said, “even though the Russians already have far-reaching guarantees—the 
United Nations and the Anglo-Soviet mutual aid treaty of 1942.’’ If these are the 
lines along which the West is thinking, it seems unlikely that Moscow will be any 
more willing than are London, Washington, and Paris to abandon its established 
position. The Kremlin is not in search of treaties but of Central European power. 


The problem can be stated in simple terms. If free elections were to be held in 
Germany, the result would undoubtedly be a vote, not only for unification, but for 
adherence to the Western system. How can the Soviet Union, now in effective 
possession of a large part of the country, contemplate with equanimity the abandon- 
ment of its control over this territory? It is conceivable that the Kremlin, with 
the idea of contriving an eventual coup d’etat in Western Germany, might urge the 
withdrawal of all foreign troops, knowing that their own divisions massed on the 
frontiers would be able to place the government of a unified Reich under perpetual 
duress. But that is scarcely a solution to commend itself to the Western Powers. 


Even were an agreement on such improbable lines to be seriously considered, 
there would still remain the problem of German armament. By naming the 
European Defence Community, if it ever comes into existence, as one of the guarantees 
of German good behaviour, and at the same time as an indispensable segment of the 
Western security system, Mr. Eden made it clear that there could be no compromise 
about the determination to use German troops to fill the power-vacuum in Central 
Europe. Hence the dilemma. A Germany unified outside Russian control and 
possessing any kind of army, irrespective of whether or not it was linked to the West, 





1 As deduced from reports up to 18th January. 
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would be intolerable to the Eastern bloc. A unified Germany kept disarmed would be 
regarded by the Western bloc as a hiatus in its defensive system which offered a standing 
temptation to Communist aggression. How that dilemma is to be resolved is not, 
thank Heaven, a question that the political commentator is called upon to answer. 


There is an idea in certain quarters that the change of regime in the Soviet 
Union offers more promise of a solution than was possible in the days of Stalin. That 
is not a view the present writer feels able to share. He believes the opposite to be the 
truth. Mr. Malenkov is obviously able to ameliorate conditions inside the Soviet 
Union—there is an abundance of evidence to show that he has already done so— 
but that is a very different thing from sounding a Russian retreat in the field of world 
affairs. Stalin, because of his enormous prestige and established terror, had power— 
although he never used it—to make concessions to the West which no successor, 
lacking those advantages, would dare even to contemplate. While the Malenkov 
approach, therefore, may be more civilized, it would be an error of judgment to 
imagine that the objectives of Soviet policy will no longer be ruthlessly pursued. 
The basic attitude will be more, rather than less, intransigent. 


What of the West ? Is there likely to be any modification of basic attitudes on 
our side of the fence? According to a remark of Mr. Foster Dulles, supported by 
President Eisenhower, there is one contingency which might provoke a fundamental 
change of policy—the failure of France and Germany to bring the European Defence 
Community into being. ‘‘ The United States is primarily interested in the unification 
of France and Germany,’’ he said, adding that if the European Defence Community 
did not become effective there might have to be an “ agonizing ”’ reconsideration by 
his government of its military commitments in Europe. That statement embodied 
what might seem to be an ultimatum. But perhaps it should not be taken too 
seriously. The Truman Administration ran into much trouble because of the charge— 
true or false—that it left China wide open to Communist conquest. One cannot 
imagine that the Eisenhower Administration would be willing to incur a similar 
reproach over Europe. 


If the European Defence Community, as seems most likely, fails to function, the 
probable alternative would be, not the jettisoning of the United States’ military 
interests in Europe, but an outright alliance with Western Germany. This would be a 
much healthier development than attempts to bring into being an ersatz nation 
hopefully designed to banish rancours which, in fact, it could only intensify. That so 
much emphasis should be placed on a scheme doomed to failure suggests that what is 
being sought is not so much security, as such, as the creation at all costs of a “‘ United 
States of Europe,” which has long been the objective of important trans-Atlantic 


policy-groups. 


The cardinal weakness of the proposed E.D.C. is that the Germans are expected 
to enter it, and make it work, despite the knowledge that its main provision is to 
secure the benefit of their fighting-men and war-potential without allowing them 
control over their own forces. Dr. Adenauer may feel obliged in present circumstances 
to submit to this arrangement, but the Germans are a proud people and would not 
indefinitely tolerate so humiliating a state of affairs. The longer it was imposed on 
them, the more violent would be their eventual resistance. It is, with submission, 
ludicrous to suppose that the West can make use of German soldiers for the vital 
defence of Europe and yet withhold trust from the German nation. 
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THE FAR EAST 


KOREAN CONTINGENCIES 


The Korean armistice, while not altering the fundamental strategical position 
in that part of the world, has greatly sharpened its outlines. Advantage has been 
taken of the cease-fire by the Communists to strengthen their already formidable 
defence system, which they seem content to man in perpetuity. Little extra strain 
is imposed upon the Chinese Headquarters Staff by garrisoning troops near the 38th 
Parallel instead of keeping them massed behind the Yalu River. Even were the 
defences lightly held, they could be swiftly reinforced. The United Nations command, 
however, is much less comfortably placed. Whatever the state of its defences, it has 
to work on exterior lines and can neither swiftly reinforce positions weakened by the 
withdrawal of troops from the country nor create a public opinion favourable to that 
reinforcement should the need arise. Two American divisions are to be taken away 
and the indefinite maintenance there of any considerable proportion of the remainder 
is not a project to arouse enthusiasm in American breasts. These facts alone show 
how little realistic are President Syngman Rhee’s sporadic demands for the resumption 
of hostilities and the subjugation of the North. 

It may have been a consciousness of this relative weakness which led Mr. Foster 
Dulles to announce a shift of emphasis in American strategical planning. These were 
his words :— 

“We need allies and collective security. Our purpose is to make these 
relations more effective, less costly. This can be done by placing more reliance 
on deterrent power and less dependence on local defensive power. There is 
no local defence which alone will contain the mighty land power of the Communist 
world. Local defences must be reinforced by the further deterrent of massive 
retaliatory power. 

“A potential aggressor must know that he cannot always prescribe battle 
conditions that suit him. Otherwise, for example, a potential aggressor, who 
is glutted with man-power, might be tempted to attack in confidence that 
resistance would be confined to man-power. He might be tempted to attack 
in places where his superiority was decisive. The way to deter aggression is 
for the free community to be willing and able to respond vigorously at places and 
with means of its own choosing.”’ 

The argument is surely clear. It implies a willingness to use the latest weapons to 
make good deficiencies in man-power, and to use them where they will do most damage. 
Applied to the Far East, the new doctrine means that a renewal of the conflict would 
not necessarily be confined to slogging-matches in the bitter hills of Korea, but 
could lead to the hydrogen-bombing, let us say, of Peking. The doctrine, however, 
is not in every way reassuring to thoughtful Western minds. It leaves too many 
problems unsolved. 


Mao TSE-TUNG AND VIET-MINH 


Mr. Dulles may also have had in mind, when enunciating the new policy, the 
rapid deterioration of the position in Indo-China, where Viet-Minh soon regained the 
initiative after the monsoons, and drove a wedge across the country as far as the 
Siamese border. There have been further explicit statements by the State Department 
warning the Chinese against overt intervention in that struggle. Covert support, of 
course, is more difficult to counter, a fact that Mao Tse-tung exploits to the full. 
Local sources which hitherto have often yielded reliable information report a series of 
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military conferences at Nanning at which Viet-Minh commanders met Chinese generals, 
followed by a visit of General Teng Hua, with a Russian adviser, to Viet-Minh head- 
quarters. Viet-Minh artillery troops, trained in China and equipped with Russian 
guns, are known to have poured into Indo-China shortly before the latest offensive 
opened, and huge supply bases undoubtedly exist on Chinese soil to keep the offensive 
fed. There are also reports, difficult to confirm though not difficult to believe, that 
Mao has 200,000 troops deployed from Southern Kwantung to the Lantsang river 
region bordering Yunnan and Burma. Units of the 48th Army are said to face 
Indo-China at points from South-western Kwantung to southerm Kwangsi, with 
headquarters at Lungchow. The 49th Army is reported in western and South- 
western Kwangsi, with headquarters at Trenpao. Several units of the 4th Army Corps 
of the Communist 2nd Field Army have taken up positions bordering Indo-China in 
southern and western Yunnan, and the 13th Army is strategically placed to the 
Yunnan-Indo-China railroad which runs to Hanoi. 


NEED FOR TOTAL SETTLEMENT 


It seems unlikely that Mao’s forces, except in the event of another world war, 
will be given the order to march, but they constitute a standing menace to the whole 
of South-East Asia and can scarcely fail to give courage and confidence to Viet-Minh. 
That is one of the reasons why the new policy expounded by Mr. Foster Dulles fails 
altogether to satisfy the more imaginative Western mind. Communism in China is 
not an urban growth and the hydrogen-bombing of its towns might have a less 
devastating effect than would the swamping by a ‘ human sea’ of Indo-China, Siam, 
Malaya, and Burma. 

Peace-talks confined to Korea would now have little meaning. Either there 
must be a real Far Eastern settlement or the West will have to prepare counter- 
measures far beyond the threat of retaliation by atomic weapons. One such measure, 
distasteful as it might prove to many, would clearly be the swiftest possible rebuilding 
of Japanese strength. Weapon-power in these vast areas is not, and perhaps can 
never be, a substitute for man-power. Another measure would be a concerted attempt 
by the West to persuade the Indian Government that its policy of neutrality is 
unsuited to the needs of a world growing ever more turbulent and insecure. 


PAKISTAN 


Pakistan, because of its long experience of frontier affrays and also, perhaps, 
because of its realistic creed, has no illusions about the possibility of remaining 
neutral in a world-wide alignment of forces. She has accepted the principle of 
participation by accepting the offer of American military aid, much to India’s disquiet. 
Agreements tentatively reached provide for warlike equipment and the means of 
extending Pakistani airfields, not for American use—at any rate in peace-time— 
but for Pakistani use, almost certainly under some kind of American surveillance. 
There is reason to rejoice at this lack of a perfectionist attitude towards the menacing 
problems of the age, but there will also be reason to grieve should the arrangement 
resolve itself into an exclusive U.S,-Pakistan accord. 

The Times newspaper must have reflected the feelings of all Britons when it 
expressed the hope that the agreement contemplated would not prove to be another 
Anzus treaty. Between this Country and the warrior-races of Northern India there is 
a long and honourable record of military co-operation on all the battlefields of the 
world. Should this be brought to an end by other arrangements, a disservice will be 
done to the non-Communist cause for which those who are responsible will find some 
difficulty in furnishing a convincing explanation. 
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THE MIDDLE EAST 


PERSIA 


The restoration of diplomatic relations between Great Britain and Persia has been 
one of the first fruits of the counter-revolution carried out by the Shah’s supporters. 
There is a general assumption that the next step will be the ending of the oil dispute 
along lines which are understood to have been agreed in principle. Although the 
basis for this agreement, if it has been reached, has still to be made public, a newspaper 
which justly prides itself on the accuracy of its information reports that the settlement 
will not affect the nationalization decree, but will permit Britons to join other 
technicians in operating the industry and will allow British companies a share— 
but not the predominant share—in an international consortium formed to market the 
oil. Whether or not the information is authentic, it outlines the kind of agreement 
which we have been led to expect. 


Although there is certain to be provision for arbitration on claims for compensa- 
tion, the British nation, which built up the great industry and negotiated the treaty 
which gave the Anglo-Persian Company concession rights until 1991, will have every 
reason to feel aggrieved. Its only solace will be the reflection that even half a slice 
may be better than no bread, and its only hope that some shift in the balance of world 
power will restore to Britain the ability to safeguard the labours and enterprise of 
her own sons. 


EGYPT AND THE SUDAN 


Reports from British correspondents in the Sudan converged in the most striking 
manner to depict the recent elections there in terms of tragi-comedy and farce. The 
electors in many districts, confronted with a choice of symbols, solemnly debated 
among themselves whether to vote for the spear, because it represented manly 
prowess, or for the elephant, because it was large and edible, or for the flower, because 
it looked pretty. British officials scrupulously obeyed their instructions not to offer 
guidance to the bewildered electorate, with the result that Egyptian propagandists 
had the field largely to themselves. Whether, in retrospect, the British Government 
feels that the order to keep aloof from the heat and turmoil, issued to its representa- 
tives, was a service or a disservice to the Sudanese people the present writer does not 
pretend to know, but it seems strange that, in all such situations, no attempt is made 
to canalize the abundant good-will for Britain which undoubtedly exists. 


Mav Mau 


As long as it is possible for Mau Mau to muster gangs from 50 to a 100 
strong for attacks on European farmsteads or loyal Kikuyu villages, so long will the 
potency of the movement remain. While there is no reason to doubt the claims of 
successful air strikes in the Aberdares and on the vast slopes of Mount Kenya, one 
finds difficulty in believing that such action can seriously affect the issue. The 
problem is less military than conspiratorial and depends for its solution more on 
police organization—especially on an efficient intelligence service among the loyal 
Kikuyu—than on the deployment of troops or the offensive power of aircraft. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(Correspondence is invited on subjects which have been dealt with in the JOURNAL, or 
which ave of general interest to the Services. Corvespondents are requested to put their views 
as concisely as possible, but publication of letters will be dependent on the space available 
in each number of the JOURNAL.—EDITOR.) 


TRENCH GASCOIGNE SECOND PRIZE ESSAY, 1952 
To the Editor of the R.U.S.I. JouRNAL. 


S1r,—Captain Ali’s masterly essay! must surely stir the minds of those who trouble 
to understand its implications. The map shows that the length of the Iron Curtain, or 
shall we call it ‘‘ Tartar Wall,” in front of Islam is four times the length of that held by 
Christendom. 


In a word, the situation is not unlike that existing towards the later phases of the 
Crusades. Peter the Hermit caused the foolish Franks to believe that the Moslems were 
heathens, or pagans, because he called them ‘‘ paynim.” So thus the two sections: of 
believers in the one God allowed themselves to be assailed separately by Tartar armies 
from the steppes of Russia. 


Islam fared worst, notably when the immense and most civilized empire of Khorasm 
was utterly wiped out by Changiz Khan in 1219, so that hardly the memory of it exists 
to-day. Bagdad in 1259, and Damascus fared as badly. 


In 1953, the position is reversed. Moslems regard the occidentals not merely as 
godless peoples, but even as takers of usury forbidden by Holy Writ. One result of this 
is that Islam reproaches the West with exploitation of the natural wealth of Asia and 
Africa. Here is, I submit, where Moslem thought is astray. 


Western prosperity is founded on what many politicians call “‘Capitalism.’’ A more 
correct name is the “limited liability joint stock company system ’”’ for which the 
world owes so much to William III of Orange. 


Islam failed to use this wonderful prosperity producing instrument mainly, one 
suspects, because of a too narrow interpretation of the Koran’s ban on usury, and a 
failure to recognize the dividing line between that and the acceptance of honest trading 
profits through the dividends of free enterprise. 


There was nothing to hinder the wealthy man of Islam from investing his surpluses 
in the Stockton and Darlington Railway or in the shares of the Peninsular Steam Naviga- 
tion Company. Now his grandson blames the Franks for the omission. 


On the other hand, the Franks of to-day should reproach themselves for their 
stupid behaviour towards Islam, a good ally in the past, not in economic matters but 
from a bad and ignorant theology. It is the bad theologian who is doing so much to 
help and comfort the common adversary. 


Captain Ali’s own conclusion seems to be to advocate for Islam a midway balancing 
role between the two great ideologies, certainly in the sphere of economics. Here I 
submit that the reasoning is wrong. Without any doubt vast development might be done 
in Asia and Africa by state ownership, but at the price of slave labour. The alternative 
is a stepping off the fence, not towards an existence on ignominious driblets of American 
doles, but on a whole-hearted acceptance of free individual enterprise. Pakistan’s 
innumerable friends must hope that Islam will recognize the border between this and usury, 
and compare Leviticus with the parable of the talents. 


L. V. S. BLacKErR. 
31st October, 1953. Lieut.-Colonel 





1 See JouRNAL for August, 1953, p. 373. 














CORRESPONDENCE 
Ist THE ROYAL DRAGOONS 


Sir,—I regret that I have only now had my attention drawn to the speculations 
of Lieut-Colonel A. G. Armstrong in the August edition of the JourNnaL? concerning the 
date on which The First, The Royal Dragoons were raised. 


Lieut.-Colonel Armstrong’s contention appears to be based on the assumption that 
when a regiment changes its style it ceases to have any connection with its former self. 
If this is so, there are few regiments older than the last century. 


The Royal Dragoons were originally the Tangier Horse raised in 1661. Lord Dart- 
mouth, who was to superintend the evacuation of Tangier, was in England in July, 1683, 
when he was intormed that “‘ the four troops of Horse may be continued heere as troopes 
of Dragoones ” (Dartmouth MSS. (Hist. MSS. Com.) i. 85). Thus it was obviously not the 
intention to disbaud the Tangier Horse on their arrival back in England. Lord Churchill 
and Lord Cornbury were respectively commissioned to raise 50 volunteers each ‘‘ to serve 
as Soldiers in your Owne troop of Our Owne Regiment of Dragoones ” (S.P. Dom. Entry 
Book, 164, p. 101). Two troops do not form a regiment, and the Regiment was not com- 
plete until the arrival in England of the Tangier Horse in February, 1684. 


Had the Tangier Horse first returned to England and then, with the addition of two 
fresh troops, been restyled ‘‘Our Owne Royall Regiment of Dragoones ”’ no confusion 
of thought would have arisen in the minds of latter-day historians. The time saving 
expedient of raising the two fresh troops before the return of the Tangier Horse appears to 
have been a practical one and would not seem to alter the fact that the Tangier Horse 
became The Royal Dragoons without loss of continuity. 


Even without the evidence of the Dartmouth MSS. it is hardly likely that King 
Charles would have styled a raw bunch of volunteers ‘ Royal’ in the days when that ad- 
jective was rather more unique than it has since become. It is more probable that the 
King wished to honour Churchill, who had shared exile with the Duke of York, by appoint- 
ing him Colonel of a unit which had earned considerable fame against the Moors. At the 
same time it provided an inexpensive way of recognizing the services of the Regiment. 


Further proof, if needed, can be found in War Office Records, where there is a letter 
signed by William Blathwayte and dated 1st February, 1684, which reads :— 


“ Charles R. 


** Our will and pleasure is, that as soon as the troop of Our Royal Regiment of 
Dragoons, whereof Charles Nedby, Esq., is Captain, shall arrive from our garrison 
at Tangier, you cause the same forthwith to march to the town of Ware... .” 


The precedence of The Royal Dragoons as the oldest cavalry regiment of the line 
was firmly established at the Putney Heath Review of 1684, The Royals being paraded 
next to Oxford’s Horse (R.H.G.). Ten years later, in 1694, it was again confirmed by the 
Board of General Officers set up by King William III to settle questions of precedence. 
The minority report of Lieut.-Colonel Armstrong, although supported by Field-Marshal 
Lord Wolseley, does not appear to have recognized all the evidence even now available, 
although it can be conceded that the comprehensive evidence to-day existing is likely to 
be less than was available to the General Officers who decided the matter in 1694. 


P. Massey, 
Lieut.-Colonel 
Commanding, 
First, The Royal Dragoons. 
21st November, 1953. 
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S1r,—I welcome the letter from Lieut.-Colonel P. Massey and would like to con- 
gratulate him on the clear and factual manner in which he has stated his case. His letter 
however, seems to underline the point I made originally that : ‘‘ the exact date (of raising) 
seems to lie in the field of opinion rather than of proved fact.”’ 


I agree that the majority opinion would probably be inclined to side with Colonel 
Massey. I prefer, nevertheless, to uphold the minority view supported, as I claim, by the 
weight and authority of that great soldier and historian, Field-Marshal Lord Wolseley. 

A. G. ARMSTRONG, 


Lieut.-Colonel. 
30th November, 1953. 
MORE ENCOURAGEMENT PLEASE 


S1r,—The article More Encouragement Please® is timely. Even before the recent war 
little or no encouragement was given to those who were interested in languages. 


Personally and for my own mental amusement, I passed colloquial examinations in 
Arabic, Persian, and Turkish and was about to tackle Hebrew. At no time was there ever 
the slightest effort to make Service use of this knowledge. An officer personally known to 
me qualified as a first class interpreter in Italian and had a similar experience. To the 
best of my knowledge no use whatever was made of his studies. As stated in the article, 
most of those who bothered with languages were regarded as “‘ cranks.” 


R. T. LEATHER, 
Group Captain, R.A.F. (Reid ). 
oth December, 1953. 
AIR STRATEGY 


Sr1r,—Since my article on Air Strategy in your May, 1953, number‘ there has been 
much argument about statistics, dates, the exact results produced from a given amount 
of bombing, and so on. But my main argument has not been touched. Is Air Marshal 
Saundby’s New Doctrine sound or not ? No airman has repudiated one word of it. But, 
as a guide for the future, I put down 12 general principles which are widely at variance with 
it, and no airman has said that he disapproves of any one of them! Indeed a certain 
number of the younger airmen have said that they approve. 


Argument about plans adopted in the late war and possible alternatives can go on for 
ever. They will produce no final result, so let us stick to the future. Can we not at least 
agree that, in our next war, we must exert all our initial efforts, directly or indirectly, 
against the armed forces of the enemy ? Also, that it would be quite unsound to attempt 
to by-pass his armed forces and achieve a rapid victory by breaking the morale of his 
people with the murder-bombing of his cities ? Certainly the atom bomb might do in a 
few days what was done to the German cities in a matter of months, but such strategy 
would still be unsound. I should like to add one more principle, viz— 

(13) Our plans for the next war must be laid on the assumption that it might take 

us one, two, or even three years to achieve final victory. 

There is therefore no justification for saying that most of our defence expenditure 
should go to the R.A.F. because the next war is likely to be decided in a few weeks by 
intensive bombing. 

To conclude, I should like to quote some words of Air Chief Marshal Sir Philip Joubert 
(printed in The Listener of 20th March, 1952) with which I entirely agree :— 

“ As regards the strategic development of the forces which are to balance the military 
strength of Russia: first, there is the atom bomb. I remember as a child hearing of the 
Maxim machine-gun that was going to win wars and destroy everybody. Then there was 





3 See JouRNAL fo November, 1953, p. 578. 
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a new explosive—lyddite—the most powerful and devastating ever imagined. Then 
aircraft were going to make war impossible by the threat of aerial bombardment—then 
tanks, then submarines, then gas! Each of these was so terrible a weapon that its effect 
would be the destruction of mankind. And yet we have found the antidote to ail these 
new weapons, and so have survived. May not this also be the case with the atom bomb ? 
After all, 1,000 bombers each carrying ten tons of modern high explosive can do as much 
damage as one atom bomber, and I know from my war experience that it is much simpler 
to intercept and destroy a single aircraft than so to punish a 1,000-bomber raid as to make 
it ineffective. Have we or the Americans sufficient atom bombers to ensure that enough 
get through to the target, whatever it may be, to ensure its destruction ? I doubt it. 
And so my view is that the atom bomb is just another weapon, more devastating than any- 
thing yet devised but subject to the tactical limitations of the older weapons.” 

Here at least is one airman who sees the truth clearly! Probably there are many 
others. 

R. P. ERNLE-ErRLE-DRAx, 


Admiral. 
21st December, 1953. 


S1r,—The 1953 issues of the JouRNAL have included various articles relative to the 
overall direction of the bomber offensive against Germany in 1940-1945, and the results 
of that offensive. 

May I, who took part in the Normandy—Hanover campaign of 1944-45 and who 
immediately thereafter, when head of Intelligence at the Air Ministry, had to evaluate 
some of the results of the bomber offensive, give another viewpoint. 


Some of the articles would almost make one believe that the bomber offensive was 
controlled and directed by ‘ nit-wits’ and not, as in fact it was, by the War Cabinet and 
the Chiefs-of-Staff, Sir Winston, Alanbrooke, Portal, etc., who history will probably say 
were as fine a combination of war leaders that this Country has ever had. 

Another point not always remembered is that from 1940 to the invasion in June, 
1944, the only method that Britain had of striking Germany was by the bomber. Should 
we have held back whilst we were being bombed just because our bomber crews were 
learning their job and could at night and with no navigational aids and against:a strong 
defence only find and hit large “‘ area targets ”’ ? 

With regard to the results of the bombing attacks, it is a proved fact that our night 
bomber offensive threw the Germans on to the defensive in the air. Their aircraft pro- 
duction, to the great benefit of ourselves and our Allies, was switched from bombers to 
defence fighters, and in the last year of the war a million Germans who might have been 
in their armies were employed in their air defence organization. The best part of another 
million workmen were employed in making air raid shelters, clearing rubble, and re-erecting 
factories. 

Again, should we have considered the landing in Normandy as a possible operation 
unless the German air force had been shattered and its remnants switched to home 
defence as a result of our air offensive over Germany ? 

And lastly, as General Bradley told the writer in 1945, the American armies advanced 
from the South of the Cotentin peninsular almost to the Rhine, capturing hundreds of 
thousands of prisoners in a few weeks, at no cost to themselves because the Germans 
could neither fight nor run away. Their petrol tanks were empty and their railways were 
cut behind them as a result of the bomber offensive over Germany. 


T. W. Evmutrst, 
Air Marshal (Retd ). 
31st December, 1953. 
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STREAMLINING THE INFANTRY DIVISION 


S1r,—Major Scotter’s article Streamlining the Infantry Division® will have struck a 
responsive chord in many a breast. It is only too easy to see that the infantry division 
to-day is a massive and ponderous instrument and that it wastes completely our main 
advantages over the Soviet Army—superior education and communications, which 
should lead to greater mobility. I think that the title of the article is a pity, because 
“ streamlining ’’ suggests pruning and that is a process that has been going on since 1945. 
We cannot go much further in pruning. What is needed is a new basis. Major Scotter 
has gone far towards producing this: particularly in the cutting out of brigade head- 
quarters, which would go a long way towards eliminating that slowness of reaction which 
Rommel comments on so scathingly. If corps headquarters were cut out too, it would be 
even better: but perhaps we should concentrate on the infantry division first. 


I would only disagree with Major Scotter on his seven battalion division. I think 
this is too many for a divisional commander to control direct, and you would find a ten- 
dency to insert an intermediate headquarters, which would defeat the object. I do not 
see why the ‘ new ’ division should necessarily have to do the same job as the old. Why 
not five battalions ? The general has a choice between ‘ one up’ and ‘ five up ’“—with 
a number of variations. The normal defensive layout would be ‘three up’ and ‘ two 
back.’ 


I also feel that Gunners should remain in the same proportion to Infantry as at 
present, i.e., on the one battery per battalion basis. | This would give you a field regiment 
of five batteries. I say this as a Gunner! 


In this way we would have infantry divisions of about 8,000 to 9,000 strong. What 
an advantage this would be in these days of rapid concentration and dispersion. 


Napoleon said that striking power is mass multiplied by velocity. We are here 
halving the mass and doubling the velocity, thus producing the same striking power with 
9,000 men as we do now with 19,000.. What is more, we should in peace have more 
divisions for the same money—an attractive idea politically. 


No junior officer can be dogmatic about radical changes in the structure of formations. 
But one can say, “‘ let’s give it a trial.’’ And one can hope that the seed has fallen on 
fertile ground, in the quarters that matter. 
S. VINEs, 


Major, R.A. 


4th January, 1954. 


5See JouRNAL for November, 1953, Pp. 579. 
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NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 


CoMMANDER, ALLIED LAND Forces, SouTH-East Euvropre.—It was announced on 
8th January that Lieut.-General Paul W. Kendall, U.S. Army, will succeed Lieut.-General 
Willard G. Wyman as Commander, Allied Land Forces, South-East Europe. 


ALLIED TactTicAL AIR ForcE, SoutH-East Europr.—It was announced on 8th 
October from Supreme Headquarters, Allied Powers, Europe, that a new tactical air force 
to operate as a subordinate of Allied Air Forces, Southern Europe, would be established 
with headquarters at Izmir, Turkey. The headquarters, which came into operation on 
14th October, has a Greek, Turkish, and American staff commanded by Major-General 
Eaton, U.S.A.F. The new formation is known as the 6th Allied Tactical Air Force, and 
its operations are co-ordinated with the air defence systems of Greece and Turkey and the 
neighbouring N.A.T.O. countries. General Eaton’s main responsibility is to organize and 
train the forces assigned to his command to perform their missions in the event of war and 
to give tactical air support to Allied Land Forces, South-East Europe. 


ADOPTION OF NEw SMALL ARMs AMMUNITION.—It has been announced by the Standing 
Group that five of the 14 N.A.T.O. nations are now prepared to adopt as standard small 
arms ammunition the new light-weight cartridge 7.62 mm. (.30 calibre). This decision 
was reached by the United Kingdom, Canada, Belgium, France, and the United States as 
the result of extensive tests in close co-operation among the five countries. 


These tests showed conclusively that there is no significant difference in the 
performance of 7 mm. (.280 calibre) and 7.62 mm. (.30 calibre) rounds which were tested. 
Decision to adopt the 7.62 mm. round was based primarily on the overall problem of 
retooling requirements and weapons production facilities in each country concerned. 
Since adoption of either the 7.62 mm. or the 7 mm. cartridge would necessitate retooling 
by the United Kingdom and Canada, and adoption of 7 mm. would require retooling by 
all five countries, it was agreed that the most advanced 7.62 mm. ammunition would be 
adopted as standard. 

The North Atlantic Council has approved the recommendation that this new 
ammunition be adopted as standard for N.A.T.O. use. The five nations who co-operated 
in the solution of this problem have jointly invited any other N.A.T.O. nation to adopt it. 


The production of light-weight automatic rifles for troop trials to use the new 
ammunition will commence relatively soon. However, production of present standard 
small arms ammunition will continue in view of the large stocks of existing rifles in the 
hands of friendly nations as well as the agreeing countries. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
IMPERIAL DEFENCE COLLEGE 


The following were selected to attend the 1954 course which started in January :— 
Royat Navy.—Captain V. C. Begg, D.S.C.; Captain J. Grant, D.S.O.; Captain 
N. S. Henderson, O.B.E.; Captain (S) M. H. Knott, O.B.E.; Captain E. T. Larken, 
O.B.E.; Captain M. Le Fanu, D.S.C.; Captain A. F. P. Lewis; Captain (E) L. A. B. 
Peile, D.S.O., M.V.O.; Captain R. R. S. Pennefather; Captain A. A. F. Talbot, D.S.O. 


Army.—Major-General M. M. Alston-Roberts-West, C.B., D.S.O.; Brigadier A. E. 
Brocklehurst, D.S.O.; Brigadier R. W. Craddock, D.S.O., M.B.E.; Brigadier A. P. W. 
Hope, C.B.E.; Brigadier W. H. Hulton-Harrop, D.S.O.; Brigadier D. A. Kendrew, 
C.B.E., D.S.O.; Brigadier J. F. Metcalfe; Colonel B. E. Fergusson, D.S.O., O.B.E. ; 
Colonel G. P. L. Weston, D.S.O., O.B.E.; Lieut.-Colonel J. A. Grant-Peterkin, D.S.O. 


Royat Arr Force.—Air Commodore H. J. Chapman, C.B.E.; Air Commodore 
M: L. Heath, O.B.E.; Air Commodore D. G. Morris, C.B.E., D.S.0O., D.F.C.; Group 
Captain A. A. Adams, D.F.C.; Group Captain W. MacI. King; Group Captain H. J. 
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Kirkpatrick, C.B.E., D.F.C.; Group Captain W. E. Oulton, D.S.O., D.F.C.; Group 
Captain D. S. Radford, D.S.O., D.F.C., A.F.C., A.D.C.; Group Captain C. Scragg, 
C.B.E., A.F.C. 


Canapa.—Captain W. M. Landymore, C.D., R.C.N.; Colonel R. Rowley, D.S.O., 
C.D.; Air Commodore L. E. Wray, O.B.E., A.F.C., C.D., R.C.A.F.; Mr. G. Ignatieff. 


AusTRALia.—Captain N. A. MacKinnon, R.A.N.; Brigadier L. G. Canet, O.B.E. ; 
Air Commodore I. D. McLachlan, D.F.C., R.A.A.F.; Mr. W. H. Lang, Department of 
the Army; Mr. D. O. Hay, Department of External Affairs. 


New ZEALAND.—Captain L. P. Bourke, O.B.E., D.S.C., R.D., R.N.Z.N. 

SouTtH AFrica.—Commandant E. J. de Wet, S.A. Staff Corps. 

PAKISTAN.—Group Captain Haider Raza, R.P.A.F.; Mr. Ali Asghar, Pakistan 
Civil Service. 

Inp1a.—Major-General Bahadur Singh; Mr. B. N. Verma, I.C.S. 

Crvit SERVICE (FoREIGN SERVICE).—Mr. F. S. Tomlinson ; Mr. D. A. Greenhill. 

Crv1L SERVICE (COLONIAL SERVICE).—Mr. R. L. Peel; Mr. A. F. J. Reddaway. 

Home Civit SERvIcE (ADMINISTRATORS).—Mr. H. C. Budden, Ministry of Supply ; 
Mr. D. M. Evans, War Office; Mr. J. W. Farrell, Ministry of Fuel and Power; Mr. 
R. W. N. B. Gilling, Ministry of Transport; Mr. J. Hanson, Ministry of Supply ; 
Mr. J. M. C. James, Commonwealth Relations Office; Mr. J. H. A. Merriman, Post 
Office ; Mr. J. A. Oliver, Ministry of Health and Local Government, Northern Ireland ; 
Mr. R. B. Tippets, Board of Trade. 


UniTED StatTEs.—Captain Lowell T. Stone, U.S.N.; Colonel Thomas N. Griffin, 
U.S. Army; Colonel William B. Keese, U.S.A.F.; Mr. E. Tomlin Bailey, U.S. Foreign 
Service. 

ATOMIC WEAPONS 


Atomic Wrapon TrEst.—The third British atomic explosion, the second during the 
month, was successfully made at the Woomera test site in Australia on 27th October. The 
first British atomic test was the bomb exploded over the Monte Bello Islands, off the coast 
of Western Australia, on 3rd October, 1952. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONTROLLER OF ATOMIC WEAPONS.—It was announced on 22nd 
December that Lieut.-General Sir Frederick Morgan, Controller of Atomic Energy at the 
Ministry of Supply since 1951, had been appointed Controller of Atomic Weapons in 
that Ministry, which would retain responsibility for providing the defence service with 
atomic weapons after the general responsibility for the atomic energy projects had been 
transferred to the Lord President of the Council on 1st January. 


New RIFLE 


The Prime Minister announced in the House of Commons on rgth January that he 
had agreed that the new British rifle, the E.M.z, should be superseded by the Belgian 
F.N. .30. 


AGREEMENT ON CONSTRUCTION OF First TRANSATLANTIC 
TELEPHONE CABLE SYSTEM 


The British Postmaster-General (Earl De La Warr) announced on Ist December 
that an agreement for the construction of the first transatlantic telephone cable system 
had been signed on the same day between the British Post Office, the Canadian Overseas 
Telecommunications Corporation, the Eastern Telephone and Telegraph Company of 
Canada, and the American Telephone and Telegraph Company. Similar announcements 
were made in Ottawa and New York. 

The cable, the laying of which will take three years, will provide physical (as distinct 
from radio) telephone connection between the U.K. and North America and, as Earl 
De La Warr pointed out, will “completely transform’ telecommunications between 
Britain, Canada, and the U.S.A. The existing transatlantic radio telephone circuit, 
which had been in operation since 1927, had been exposed to fade-outs owing to 
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atmospheric interference and, for that reason, could be used on the average only to the 
extent of 60 per cent. of its theoretical maximum capacity. 


The total cost of the transatlantic telephone cable system will be {£12,500,000 
($35,000,000), the U.K. contributing 41 per cent., Canada 9 per cent., and the U.S.A. 
50 per cent. Ownership of the system will be in the same proportion—i.e., 50 per cent. 
British Commonwealth and 50 per cent. American. 


DOMINIONS AND COLONIES 
CANADA 


Visit OF THE Cs-tn-C. Royvat NORWEGIAN Navy AND AIR FORCE 


The Commanders-in-Chief of the Royal Norwegian Navy and Royal Norwegian 
Air Force, Vice-Admiral Skule V. Storheil and Lieut.-General Finn Lambrechts, arrived 
in Ottawa by air on 23rd November for a short tour of Canadian defence installations, 
prior to visiting the United States. 


AUSTRALIA 
DEFENCE TALKS 


Important discussions on Far East and South Pacific defence problems took place 

Canberra and Melbourne between the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, Field-Marshal 

Sir John Harding, and representatives of the Australian and New Zealand Services during 
the visit of the C.I.G.S. to Australia in October. 


MALAYA 


EXTENSION OF TERM OF OFFICE OF HIGH COMMISSIONER 


It was announced on 30th December that Her Majesty The Queen has been pleased 
to approve an extension of the term of office of General Sir Gerald Templer as High 
Commissioner for the Federation of Malaya until the beginning of June next. 


Her Majesty The Queen has also been pleased to approve the appointment of 
Sir Donald C. MacGillivray, at present Deputy High Commissioner for the Federation 
of Malaya, to be High Commissioner in succession to General Sir Gerald Templer. The 
appointment of Deputy High Commissioner will not be filled. 

On the assumption of the administration by Sir Donald MacGillivray, the G.O.C., 
Malaya, will become Director of Operations and will have operational command over all 
the security forces assigned for the current operations in the Federation. 


FOREIGN 
DENMARK 


NON-ACCEPTANCE OF N.A.T.O. OFFER TO STATION ALLIED AiR ForcEsS IN DENMARK 
tt PEACE-TIME.—The new Danish Prime Minister, Hr. Hedtoft, announced the policy 
of his Government on 6th October, when the newly-elected Folketing met for the first time. 


While stressing his Government’s continued support for the North Atlantic alliance, 
he declared that the Government did not consider it appropriate at present to accept 
the N.A.T.O’s offer to station Allied air force contingents in Denmark in peace-time, 
saying in this connection: “‘ The Government appreciates the offer that has been made 
to contribute to Denmark’s defence in the form of a permanent stationing of Allied air 
forces in this country. It considers that Denmark has the incontestable right to receive 
such support, but is of the opinion that in the present situation it would not be expedient 
to accept this offer.” 

RETENTION oF 18-MONTH National Service Periop.—Hr. Hedtoft also announced 
that the National Service period of 18 months would be maintained “ in principle,” but 
that an inquiry would be made into the question of “ whether the practical conditions 
existed for the implementation of this decision ” (a remark regarded in the Danish Press 
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as a reference to the lack of barrack accommodation and to the shortage of officers and 
non-commissioned officers. 


GREECE 


NAVAL AND Atr BASES FOR UNITED STATES Forces.—An agreement giving United 
States forces the use of naval and air bases in Greece, and authorizing the United States 
to develop Greek roads and railways for military purposes under the N.A.T.O. defence 
pact, was signed in Athens on 12th October by the Greek ForeignMinister, M. Stefanopoulos, 
and the United States Ambassador, Mr. Cavendish Cannon. It was pointed out in a 
joint communique that the agreement had been concluded on the basis of Article 3 of 
the North Atlantic Treaty. 


GREEK REPLY TO SoviIET PrRoTEsT.—A Soviet Note was presented in Athens on 
26th October declaring that the agreement for the establishment of American military 
bases in Greece had turned the territory of that country into a base for the armed forces 
of the aggressive North Atlantic bloc, and had created a threat to the security and peace 
of the Balkans. The Greek Government in its reply on 12th November.repudiated these 
allegations as unfounded and emphasized (1) that the Greco-American agreement had 
been concluded under the provisions of the North Atlantic Treaty and did not alter the 
balance of power in the Balkans; (2) that the violation of the military clauses of the 
peace treaties by former enemy States, such as Bulgaria, made it essential for Greece 
not to relax her defensive efforts ; and (3) that the only concern of the Greek Government 
was to recover from the effects of the war and to remain faithful to the ideals of peace 
and international co-operation. 


JAPAN 


AGREEMENT WITH THE U.S.A. ON EXPANSION OF JAPAN’S ARMED FORCES 

After discussions in Washington early in October between the Japanese Finance 
Minister, Mr. Hayato Ikeda (representing the Prime Minister, Mr. Yoshida) and the 
United States Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs, Mr. Walter S. 
Robertson, it was officially announced on 30th October that the United States and 
Japanese Governments had agreed on the necessity of strengthening Japan’s self-defence 
forces in order to protect her from possible aggression, and to reduce the United States 
burden relating to the defence of Japan. 


After announcing that agreement had been reached on the need for strengthening 
Japan’s self-defence forces, the statement continued :— 


““It was, however, noted that under present circumstances there are constitutional, 
economic, budgetary, and other limitations which will not allow the immediate building 
of Japan’s self-defence forces to a point sufficient for Japan’s defence. With due regard 
to these limitations, continued effort on the part of Japan will be made to expedite the 
build-up. Subject to necessary Congressional authorization, the U.S. conferees offered 
to assist in developing the Japanese forces by supplying major items of military equipment 
for the land, sea, and air forces which Japan raises. . . . 

“‘ The conferees agreed that a reduction in Japan’s contribution to the support of 
U.S. forces should be considered from time to time in the light of the development of 
Japan’s own forces. It was also agreed that the withdrawal of the U.S. forces from 
Japan would be effected as the Japanese forces develop the capability to defend their 
country.” 

The constitutional obstacle mentioned in the Ikeda-Robertson statement referred to 
that provision of the post-war Japanese Constitution of 1947 declaring that Japan would 
not maintain armed forces of any description, and declaring also that “ the right of 
belligerency of the State will not be recognized” (ie., completely renouncing war). 
Any measures taken by the Japanese Government in building up armed forces will 
therefore involve an amendment of the Constitution. 
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Following the conclusion of Mr. Ikeda’s discussions in Washington, it was announced 
in Tokyo on 24th November that the Japanese National Safety Corps and the Coastal 
Safety Force would be increased by 30,000 men and 10,000 tons of shipping respectively 
during 1954, and that it was intended to bring the ground strength (at present 110,000 
men) of the National Safety Corps up to 180,000 men in two years, with a corresponding 
increase in sea strength. 


JORDAN 
British FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


The British Treasury announced on 16th November that, subject to Parliamentary 
approval, Britain would provide Jordan with financial assistance amounting to £2,350,000 
during the financial year beginning in April, 1954. Of this amount, {1,600,000 would be 
an interest-free loan to be expended on various projects under the Jordan five-year plan 
of economic development, while the remaining £750,000 would be devoted to meeting 
the anticipated deficit in the Jordanian Budget during the next financial year. 


KOREA 


Mutual DEFENCE TREATY WITH UNITED STATES.—The mutual defence treaty 
between South Korea and the United States, drawn up and initialled in August last by 
President Syngman Rhee and Mr. Dulles during their discussions in Seoul, was formally 
signed in Washington on rst October by the South Korean Foreign Minister, Mr. Y. T. 
Pyun, and Mr. Dulles. 


Diary.—For a diary of events in Korea see page 113. 


NETHERLANDS 
PLANNED STRENGTH OF ARMY AND AIR FORCE IN 1954 


The Director-General of the Netherlands Defence Ministry, Mr. S. D. Duyverman, 
stated on 17th October that Holland would have about 220,000 trained soldiers by the 
end of 1954, comprising 140,000 in the field army, 18,000 in anti-aircraft formations, and 
60,000 territorials including the National Reserve. The whole would form a complete 
army corps, capable of mobilization at 48 hours’ notice. The Air Force would have 
400 aircraft and 20,000 men, representing a ten-fold personnel increase in four years. 

Aithough personnel requirements would have been met by the end of 1954, materiel 
supplies would still be short by about 16 per cent. in home-produced equipment and 
about 24 per cent. in equipment expected under the foreign defence aid programme. 


SPAIN 
RATIFICATION OF DEFENCE AND Economic AGREEMENTS WITH THE U.S.A. 


The Spanish Cortes unanimously ratified the military and economic agreements 
between Spain and the United States on 30th November. 


UNITED STATES 


ForzIGN AID, 1952—53.—It was announced in Washington on 18th October that 
U.S. foreign assistance in the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1953, had totalled $7,030,000,000, 
the highest amount granted since the end of the 1939-45 War. The gross figure, however, 
was reduced to $6,336,000,000 net by returns on grants and repayments of credits. 
Of the gross total, military assistance accounted for $4,399,000,000 and all other forms 
of aid for $2,631,000,000. 

Divided according to areas, Western Europe and dependent overseas territories 
received $5,232,000,000 ($3,502,000,000 military and $1,730,000,000 other aid), Asia and 
the Pacific $1,240,000,000 ($785,000,000 military and $455,000,000 other aid), and 
Latin America $324,000,000. 
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The chief recipient countries were France ($480,000,o00—reduced to $291,000,000 net 
by repayments), Great Britain ($433,000,000—reduced to $346,000,000 net by repayments), 
Italy ($194,000,000—reduced to $154,000,000 net by repayments), Yugoslavia 
($116,000,000—reduced to $108,000,000 net by repayments), and Greece ($111,000,000— 
reduced to $95,000,e90 net by repayments). Of the Asian countries, Korea received 
$169,000,000, Formosa $91,000,000 ($88,000,000 net), and India $46,000,000. 


U.S. Forces’ Four YEAR PLan.—A new United States’ four-year military build-up 
plan, which cuts overall manpower but maintains the strongest air power in the world, was 
announced on 14th December by Admiral Arthur Radford, chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. This plan was based on the fact that each military Service was now capable 
of putting atomic weapons into military use and that ‘‘ atomic weapons have virtually 
achieved conventional status within our armed forces,’”’ he said. Taking a period up till 
the fiscal year of 1957, the plan conceived three provisions : (1) The security of the United 
States. (2) Forces which would deter aggression in consonance with the concept of collective 
security “‘ with our Allies in the Far East and Europe.” (3) Forces which would provide 
the basis for winning an all-out or limited war—“ if war is forced upon us.” 


EXCHANGE OF ATOMIC INFORMATION WITH GREAT BRITAIN AND CANADA.—The 
chairman of the United States Atomic Energy Commission, Mr. Lewis Strauss, announced 
on 20th November that the United States, Great Britain, and Canada would shortly 
exchange views and information ‘ for the purpose of improving our ability to defend 
ourselves against the effects of atomic weapons.” Mr. Strauss added that such exchanges 
of information had been approved by President Eisenhower and the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy, that experts of the three countries would discuss the effects 
of atomic energy upon human beings and their environment, but that there would be 
no disclosures about the nature of United States atomic weapons themselves. 




















NAVY NOTES 
GREAT BRITAIN 
H.M. THE QUEEN 


Roya Tour.—The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh, who had flown from London 
Airport, joined at Jamaica on 25th November the s.s. Gothic, which had left Liverpool 
on 10th November. The Gothic, Captain David Aitchison, of the Shaw Savill Line, is 
on charter to the Admiralty for the Royal Tour, and is flying the flag of Vice-Admiral 
E. M. C. Abel Smith, C.B., C.V.O., as Flag Officer Royal Yachts. 


The cruiser Sheffield, wearing the flag of Vice-Admiral J. F, Stevens, C.B., C.B.E., 
Commander-in-Chief, America and West Indies Station, escorted the Gothic from Jamaica 
to the limits of the station in mid-Pacific. On 11th December, she was relieved by the 
cruiser Black Prince, of the Royal New Zealand Navy. The escort was augmented by 
three other New Zealand ships from 20th to 23rd December, when the Royal party 
arrived at Auckland. Ships of the Royal Australian Navy were to share the escort while 
Her Majesty is on board the Gothic in Australian waters during February and March. 


MASTER OF THE MERCHANT Navy.—It was announced from 10, Downing Street on 
23rd November that The Queen has assumed the title of Master of the Merchant Navy 
and Fishing Fleets. The title was first conferred by King George Von the Prince of Wales, 
now the Duke of Windsor, in 1928, and in 1937 was assumed by King George VI. 


R.N.V.R. Review.—The Queen will review officers and men of the Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve on the Horse Guards Parade on Saturday, 12th June, 1954, to mark 
the 50th anniversary of the formation of the Reserve. 


Arpes-pE-Camp.—tThe following have been appointed Naval Aides-de-Camp to The 
Queen :— 

Captain (S) C. G. Neeves, O.B.E., in place of Captain (S) A. P. Atwill, placed 
on the retired list (6th September, 1953). 

Captain (E) G. Hearson, O.B.E., in place of Captain (E) P. C. Tayior, promoted 
(28th September, 1953). 

Captain (E) H. J. B. Grylls, in place of Captain (E) W. E. C. Davy, O.B.E., 
placed on the retired list (28th September, 1953). 

Captain R. E. Cowell, R.D., R.N.R., has been appointed Royal Naval Reserve 
Aide-de-Camp, in place of Commodore H. R. Lane, O.B.E., R.D., R.N.R. 
(oth December, 1953). 

Commodore F. T. Pollinger, V.R.D., D.L., R.N.V.R., has been appointed Royal 
Naval Volunteer Reserve Aide-de-Camp, in place of Captain D. R. Miller, V.R.D., 
R.N.V.R. (15th September, 1953). 

Honorary Surczons.—The following have been appointed Honorary Surgeons to 
The Queen :-— 

Surgeon Captain A. A. Pomfret, O.B.E., in place of Surgeon Captain M. Brown, 
placed on the retired list (1oth November, 1953). 

Surgeon Captain J. B. Oldham, V.R.D., R.N.V.R., in place of Surgeon Captain 
G. McCoull, O.B.E., V.R.D., R.N.V.R., placed on the retired list (26th August, 1953). 


BoarpD OF ADMIRALTY 


First Lorp.—The First Lord, Mr. J. P. L. Thomas, M.P., accompanied by the 
Permanent Secretary, Sir John Lang, and the Director of Merchant Shipbuilding and 
Repairs, Mr. B. P. Ingamells, visited shipyards and ship-repairing and engineering 
establishments on the North-East coast in the first week of January. 
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First SEA Lorp.—The First Sea Lord, Admiral of the Fleet Sir Rhoderick McGrigor, 
left London by air on 4th November to visit British ships and naval establishments in 
the Persian Gulf and to pay official visits to India and Pakistan, returning on 26th 
November. 


FLaG APPOINTMENTS 

V.C.N.S.—Vice-Admiral W. W. Davis, C.B., D.S.O., to be a Lord Commissioner of 
the Admiralty and Vice-Chief of the Naval Staff, in succession to Admiral Sir Guy 
Grantham, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. (April, 1954). 

FourtH SEA Lorp.—Vice-Admiral F. R. Parham, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., to be a 
Lord Commissioner of the Admiralty, Fourth Sea Lord and Chief of Supplies and 
Transport, in succession to Vice-Admiral S. M. Raw, C.B., C.B.E. (March, 1954). 

Devonport DockyarD.—Rear-Admiral L. N. Brownfield, C.B.E., to be Admiral 
Superintendent, H.M. Dockyard, Devonport, in succession to Admiral Sir Philip K. 
Enright, K.B.E., C.B. (February or March, 1954). ' 

RosytH Dockyarp.—Rear-Admiral P. Skelton to be Admiral Superintendent, 
H.M. Dockyard, Rosyth, in succession to Commodore P. H. E. Welby-Everard, D.S.C. 
(11th November, 1953). 

MEDITERRANEAN.—Rear-Admiral J. P. L. Reid, C.B., C.V.O., to be Flag Officer (Air), 
Mediterranean, and Flag Officer Second-in-Command, Mediterranean Station, in 
succession to Vice-Admiral W. W. Davis, C.B., D.S.O. (February, 1954). Rear-Admiral 
Reid is granted the acting rank of Vice-Admiral while holding this appointment. 


Honours AND AWARDS 
The following were included in the New Year Honours List :— 
K.C.B.—Vice-Admiral Ralph A. B. Edwards, C.B., C.B.E.; Vice-Admiral 
Edward M. Evans-Lombe, C.B. 


C.B.—Rear-Admiral G. F. Burghard, D.S.O.; Rear-Admiral S. H. Carlill, D.S.O. ; 
Rear-Admiral (S) M. H. Elliott, C.B.E.; Rear-Admiral G. V. Gladstone ; Rear-Admiral 
(E) I. G. Maclean, O.B.E. ; Surgeon Rear-Admiral R. W. Mussen, C.B.E. ; Rear-Admiral 
(E) L. E. Rebbeck; MRear-Admiral M. Richmond, D.S.O., O.B.E.; Rear-Admiral 
J. S. C. Salter, D.S.O., O.B.E. 


K.C.V.0.—Captain Gerald Curteis, M.V.O., R.N. 
C.V.0.—Captain W. D. Phipps, M.V.O., R.N. (Retired). 


K.B.E.—Vice-Admiral Archibald Day, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O.; Rear-Admiral (L) 
C. P. Clarke, C.B., D.S.O. (Retired). 


RETIREMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 
The following were announced to date 22nd October, 1953 :— 


Vice-Admiral Sir Guy Grantham, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., to be promoted to Admiral 
in H.M. Fleet in the vacancy created by the recent promotion to Admiral of the Fleet 
of Admiral Sir Rhoderick R. McGrigor, G.C.B., D.S.O. 


Vice-Admiral Sir Geoffrey Hawkins, K.B.E., C.B., M.V.O., D.S.C. (Retired), to be 
promoted to Admiral on the retired list. 


Rear-Admiral (Temporary Vice-Admiral) P. G, L. Cazalet, C.B., D.S.O., D.S.C., to 
be promoted to Vice-Admiral in H.M. Fleet. 


Rear-Admiral C, F. W. Norris, C.B., D.S.O., to be promoted to Vice-Admiral in 
H.M. Fleet. 


Rear-Admiral J. H. F. Crombie, C.B., D.S.O., to be placed on the retired list. 
The following was announced to date 15th December, 1953 :— 
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Rear-Admiral St. J. A. Micklethwait, C.B., D.S.O., to be placed on the retired list. 

Surgeon Rear-Admiral T. Madill, C.B., O.B.E., Q.H.P., retires (24th October, 1953). 

Surgeon Captain R. C. May, O.B.E., M.C., promoted Surgeon Rear-Admiral 
(24th July, 1953). 


HALF-YEARLY Lists 

The Admiralty announced the following promotions and retirements to date 
7th January, 1954 :— 

To BE PROMOTED TO REAR-ADMIRAL IN H.M. FLEEt.—Captain W. G. Brittain, 
C.B.E., A.D.C.; Captain A. N. C. Bingley, O.B.E., A.D.C.; Captain R. D. Watson, 
C.B.E., A.D.C.; Captain (Commodore 1st Class) G. Thistleton-Smith, G.M., A.D.C. ; 
Captain (Acting Rear-Admiral) W. K. Edden, O.B.E.; Captain P. W. Brock, D.S.O. 


To BE PLACED ON THE RETIRED LisT IN THE RANK oF Caprain.—Captain H. A. 
Traill, C.B.E., A.D.C.; Captain J. H. Ruck-Keene, O.B.E., D.S.C., A.D.C.; Captain 
T. J. N. Hilken, D.S.O., A.D.C.; Captain J. Jefferis, D.S.C., A.D.C.; Captain B. Jones, 
D.S.O., A.D.C.; Captain G. C. Dickins; Captain T. L. Bratt, D.S.C.; Captain 
(Commodore 2nd Class) Sir Robert W. Stirling-Hamilton, Bart.; Captain A. F. Campbell, 
O.B.E. ; Captain (Commodore ist Class) H. G. Dickinson, D.S.C. 


The following promotions were announced to date from 31st December, 1953 :— 


Commander to Captain.—A. Davies; F. P. Baker, D.S.C.; I. L. T. Hogg, D.S.C. ; 
P. E. Fanshawe, O.B.E., D.S.C.; R. de L. Brooke, D.S.O., D.S.C.; D. H. R. Bromley, 
D.S.C.; R. Hart, D.S.O., D.S.C.; M. C. Giles, D.S.O., O.B.E., G.M.; A. R. L. Butler, 
D.S.C.; E. A. S. Bailey, M.B.E., D.S.C.; C. P. Mills, D.S.C.; R. W. Mayo; O. N. 
Bailey ; G. E. Hunt, D.S.O., D.S.C.; G. O. Roberts; C. C. Lowry; D. G. Clutterbuck ; 
S. R. le H. Lombard-Hobson, O.B.E.; J. N. Kennard; D. McEwen, D.S.C. 


Commander (E) to Captain (E).—P. H. Craven-Phillips, O.B.E.; M. P. Lawson ; 
G. A. Cooke; T. T. Brandreth; J. D. Farrow, O.B.E. 


Commander (L) to Captain (L).—W. J. Whittle. 
Instructor Commander to Instructor Captain.—S. W. Harman, M.B.E. 


Surgeon Commander to Surgeon Captain.—J. B. Patrick; P. B. Jackson; A. D. 
Commander (S) to Captain (S).—A. L. Tapper ; M. A. McMullen, O.B.E. ; A. Hawkins, 
O.B.E. 


EXERCISES AND CRUISES 


Home FLeEt.—Ships of the Home Fleet assembled at Portland towards the end of 
January for the Spring cruise. H.M.S. Vanguard, wearing the flag of the newly-appointed 
Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Sir Michael Denny, left Portsmouth before the assembly 
to sail independently to Gibraltar for docking. The Fleet was to leave Portland on 
5th February for Gibraltar, where weapon training was to take place for about a month. 
In March the Fleet will leave Gibraltar for combined exercises with the Mediterranean 
Fleet, and to visit foreign ports. 

MEDITERRANEAN.—H.M.S. Surprise, wearing the flag of the Commander-in-Chief, 
Admiral Lord Mountbatten, left Malta on zoth October to visit Famagusta and Massawa, 
During the cruise the Commander-in-Chief paid official calls on the Governor of Cyprus 
and the Emperor of Ethiopia. H.M.S. Glasgow accompanied the Surprise for the greater 
part of the cruise. Early in November Lord Mountbatten visited Jordan and entertained 
King Hussein to luncheon on board the Surprise, anchored off Aqaba. 


East Inpres.—H.M.S. Flamingo returned to Aden in December towing the Indian 
dhow Naram Passa with a pirate crew who had boarded her in the Straits of Hormuz. 
It appears that the Indian dhow collided with the pirates’ dhow, some of whose crew were 
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drowned. The remainder then boarded the Naram Passa and after compelling the rightful 
crew to take them to a point between Muscat and Auryat put them ashore to walk to 
Muscat. After a search, the Flamingo found the pirate dhow off the village of Jadhib 


Far East.—H.M.S. Ocean, light fleet aircraft carrier, returned to Devonport on 
17th December after nearly two and a half years’ foreign service, including two tours of 
duty in the Korean war zone. In 1952 her air squadrons set up a record of 123 sorties 
flown against enemy positions in one day. H.M.S. Perseus, ferry carrier, returned to 
Portsmouth on gth November from a trooping trip to the Far East. On the outward 
journey she paused in the Mediterranean to help in relief work after the Greek earthquake. 
H.M.S. Unicorn, ferry carrier and former aircraft maintenance ship, returned to Devonport 
in November. She had been ordered home in 1950, but was retained owing to the outbreak 
of the Korean war, and remained throughout the period of hostilities, during which she 
steamed 110,000 miles. It was the Unicorn that transported from Hong Kong The 
Middlesex Regiment, first British troops to go to Korea. 


SoutH ATLANTIC.—During a cruise on the West coast of Africa H.M.S. Euryalus, 
flagship of the Commander-in-Chief, Vice-Admiral P. B. R. W. William-Powlett, 
anchored off the Gold Coast; and 25 distinguished guests, including the Prime Minister 
of the Gold Coast and five other ministers, faced the hazard of surf, which is customary 
off this coast, to go on board the cruiser to lunch with the Commander-in-Chief. 


AMERICA AND WEsT InDIEs.—On relief by the Sheffield as flagship of the Commander- 
in-Chief, Vice-Admiral Sir William Andrewes, H.M.S. Superb, which had recently taken 
British troops to British Guiana, arrived at Sheerness on 5th November. The Commander- 
in-Chief, who is also N.A.T.O.’s Deputy Supreme Allied Commander, Atlantic, and who 
was also being relieved, visited Norfolk, Virginia, the headquarters of the Supreme Allied 
Commander, Admiral Lynde D. McCormick, U.S.N., before handing over to his successor, 
Vice-Admiral J. F. Stevens, C.B., C.B.E. The frigate Bigbury Bay, which also took part 
in the movement of troops to British Guiana, returned to Portsmouth on 9th November. 


PERSONNEL 


CapEet Entry Acr.—A fundamental change in the system of permanent cadet entry 
to the Royal Navy was announced by the First Lord, Mr. J. P. L. Thomas, in the House 
of Commons on 25th November. The change provides for the abandonment of the 
present 16-year-old entry and concentration on a single entry at an age of about 18 years 
(between 17 years 8 months and 19 years). The decision was taken by the Board of 
Admiralty after consideration of the question in relation to the findings of the Report 
of the Committee on the subject, Cmd. 8845 (summarised in the August issue of the 
JOURNAL, page 478). In the course of his statement the First Lord said :— 


“The overriding need is to establish a system of cadet entry into the Royal 
Navy which not only gives the Navy adequate numbers of cadets of the required 
standard but also conforms beyond dispute with the general trend of educational 
policy and is entirely outside the field of controversy. 


“‘ I have accordingly decided that all cadets of the permanent entry should join 
the Royal Navy in one age group at about 18. The first open written examination 
under this scheme will be held in October, 1954, for entry in May, 1955. The last 
open written examination for entry at 16 will be held in June, 1954, for entry in 
January, 1955. 


“An immediate review is being undertaken of officer training as a whole to 
meet the new conditions and the scientific and technical advances of our day. 
Whatever conclusions may emerge from this review, I have no personal doubts that 
the Britannia Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, will have an important place in 
naval training as it has had since its inception 50 years ago.” 
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FLEET AiR Arm ComMMIsSIONS.—Young men due for National Service can now enter 
the Fleet Air Arm and train as commissioned pilots and observers during a four-year 
short service commission. They become entitled to a gratuity of about {£400 on 
completion of service. In the past, entry into the Fleet Air Arm, except for Regular 
officers of the Royal Navy, has been through National Service commissions limited to 
the two-year period of full-time service and the eight-year short service commission. 
Entry regulations for the new four-year short service commission require applicants to 
be 17 years of age. 

ToRPEDO ScHOOL TO CLOsE.—H.M.S. Defiance, the torpedo school at Devonport, 
which includes the old wooden ships Andromeda, Inconstant, and Vulcan, is to close when 
the Admiralty make arrangements for the school to be transferred elsewhere. The 
Defiance was commissioned as a torpedo school ship on 13th December, 1884. 


NavaL War History ABANDONED 


In reply to a question in the House of Commons on 16th December about the 
Admiralty history of the war, the First Lord made the following statement in a written 
reply :—‘‘ In 1946 Mr. Arthur Bryant agreed to write a preliminary naval history, 
designed as a single volume for the general reading public and intended to be available 
well in advance of the detailed official history of the war at sea. The research and 
collation of material necessary for the shorter work proved much more formidable than 
was anticipated and progress was therefore slower than had been hoped. As the first 
volume of the official history of the war at sea is to be issued shortly, I have decided, 
though with much regret, that the shorter work should now be abandoned. The research 
teams on the various histories have, of course, worked in close co-operation and the 
results of the labours of Mr. Bryant’s team of five will be available for other purposes, 
so that the work is not wasted. The cost incurred to date on the necessary research and 
the drafts of the earlier part of the book is about £30,000, of which Mr. Bryant received 
£520 primarily to help him over the out-of-pocket expenses incurred in the part he was 
playing in the work.” 


MATERIEL 


Royat Yacut Triats.—The Royal Yacht Britannia, launched by The Queen on 
1oth April last, proceeded down the Clyde early in November and was at sea for about 
ten days for preliminary trials. She did speed runs over the measured mile off the North 
coast of the Isle of Arran and further trials in the Atlantic. The yacht is due to embark 
Her Majesty and the Duke of Edinburgh at Tobruk at the end of April on the conclusion 
of their tour. 

H.M.S. De.icut.—The Daring class ship Delight was accepted in October from 
her builders, the Fairfield Shipbuilding and Engineering Company, Limited, of Govan, 
Glasgow, and has been allocated to the Mediterranean Fleet. She is the seventh of her 
class of eight to be accepted. 

H.M.S. Harpy LauncHEep.—The new anti-submarine frigate Hardy was launched 
at the yard of Messrs. Yarrow and Co., Limited, Glasgow, on 5th November. The naming 
ceremony was performed by Mrs. A. Sutherland, wife of Lieutenant Colonel Arthur 
Sutherland and formerly Mrs. Warburton-Lee, widow of Captain B. A. W. Warburton-Lee, 
V.C., R.N., who lost his life while commanding H.M.S. Hardy at the first Battle of Narvik 
on toth April, 1940. The new Hardy is similar to the Dundas, particulars of which were 
given in the November issue of the JouRNAL. 


FLEET AIR ARM 


Ficuter Sqguaprons Re-arminc.—The programme of re-arming the fighter 
squadrons of the Fleet Air Arm with the Hawker Sea Hawk jet fighter is making good 
progress. Two squadrons, Nos. 806 and 898, have already been re-formed at Brawdy, 
Pembrokeshire, and No. 804 Squadron is now in process of re-arming at the R.N. Air 
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Station, Lossiemouth. Another squadron, No. 802, will re-arm shortly, and a number 
of other squadrons will also convert from Sea Fury piston-engine fighters to Sea Hawks 
during the course of the year. The Attacker jet fighter, at present the standard day jet 
fighter of the Royal Navy, will be rated before long as a second-line fighter, and those 
squadrons manned by the R.N.V.R. which now operate piston-engine fighters are 
expected to re-arm with Attackers before finally converting to Sea Hawks. 


ANTI-SUBMARINE HELICOPTERS.—The first squadron of anti-submarine helicopters 
to be formed by the Fleet Air Arm recently left the R.N. Air Station, Gosport, for 
Eglinton, in Northern Ireland, for trials with special equipment. The aircraft are 
Westland-Sikorsky S.55 helicopters similar to those now in service in Malaya, and belong 
to No. 706 Squadron, which was formed at Gosport recently. 


Maxaya HELICOPTER SQUADRON.—Helicopters of No, 848 Fleet Air Arm Squadron 
have flown more than 3,000 hours since they arrived in Malaya in January, 1953. They 
have lifted nearly 9,000 troops and 170,000 Ib. of freight and have evacuated 220 sick 
and injured soldiers from the jungle, as well as lowering tracker dogs used by troops in 
Malaya to round up bandits. 


ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE 


Promotions.—The following were promoted from Commander, R.N.R., to Captain, 
R.N.R., to date 31st December, 1953 :—R. E. Brett, D.S.O., D.S.C., R.D.; J. B. Wright, 
O.B.E., R.D.; R. V. E. Case, D.S.O., D.S.C., R.D. 


HoNnorRARY ComMISSsION.—The Admiralty have approved the award of the honorary 
rank of Captain, R.N.R., to Sir Richard Snedden, General Manager of the Shipping 
Federation, in recognition of the outstanding support which he has given through the 
Shipping Federation to the Royal Naval Reserve in the post-war years. 


ROYAL NAVAL VOLUNTEER RESERVE 


Promotions.—The following were included in the half-yearly list to date 31st 
December, 1953 :— 


Commander. R.N.V.R., to Captain, R.N.V.R.—A. M. Hodge, G.C., V.R.D., M.A. 
Commander (S), R.N.V.R., to Captain (S), R.N.V.R.—A. A. Chappell, O.B.E., V.R.D. 


TRAINING OF N.S. Pitots.—Air Divisions of the R.N.V.R. are to undertake the final 
stages of the training of a proportion of the young men qualifying as officer pilots in the 
Navy during their National Service. These units will provide specialized operational 
training during the last six months of the two-year period of service. 


WOMEN’S ROYAL NAVAL SERVICE 
H.M.S. DAUNTLESS COMMISSIONS 


H.M. Training Establishment Dauntless at Burghfield, Reading, where members of 
the W.R.N.S. receive their initial training, has commissioned as H.M.S. Dauniless. 
H.L.D. 3984, which is engaged in ferrying naval personnel on the Medway to Sheerness, 
has been nominated as the name ship for the establishment and named H.M.S. Dauniless. 
This step has been taken to comply with the rule that every commissioned shore establish- 
ment must have at least a water-borne tender to bear the name. W.R.N.S. at Burghfield 
will now wear cap ribbons bearing the name H.M.S. Dauntless, whereas formerly the cap 
ribbon has borne the name H.M.T.E. Dauntless. Thus an anomaly is removed, for 
throughout their remaining careers members of the W.R.N.S. wear a cap ribbon with 
the ship name of the establishment in which they are serving. 
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ROYAL MARINES 


Visit to U.S.A.—The Commandant General, Lieutenant-General J. C. Westall, 
C.B., C.B.E., paid an official visit to the United States of America between 22nd October 
and 14th November, 1953, at the invitation of General Lemuel C. Shepherd, Commandant 
of the U.S. Marine Corps, His tour included visits to all the main U.S.M.C. schools and 
bases, and he attended the annual U.S.M.C. anniversary celebrations in Washington on 
roth November. 


Royat COMMONWEALTH TouR.—A Royal Marines band under the direction of 
Lieutenant-Colonel F. Vivian Dunn, M.V.O., F.R.A.M., is embarked in the s.s. Gothic 
for this tour. The band consists mainly of musicians of the Portsmouth Group Band, 
augmented from Plymouth Group and the Royal Marines School of Music. 

CureF or StaFF.—Major-General C. R. Hardy, C.B.E., D.S.O., Chief of Staff to the 
Commandant General, visited 3 Commando Brigade and Royal Marines of the 
Mediterranean Fleet in October. 

New YEAR Promotions.—The following were notified on 31st December, 1953 :— 

Lieutenant-Colonel to Colonel.—I. H. Riches, D.S.O.; R. W. Madoc, O.B.E. 


AmPuHIBious ExERCcISES.—-R.M. units of the Amphibious Warfare Squadron and 
units of 3 Commando Brigade took part in two N.A.T.O. exercises in the Eastern 
Mediterranean during the Autumn of 1953. Both these exercises, known as “ Fellow I” 
and “‘ Weldfast,” were held in the area of Western Greece, and involved the landing of 
a complete Commando, including vehicles. An R.A.S.C. company of amphibians also 
took part in the exercises. 


DOMINIONS AND COLONIES 
AUSTRALIA 


Friac OFrFIcER CoMMANDING.—The Australian Minister of the Navy, Mr. McMahon, 
has announced that Rear-Admiral R. R. Dowling, C.B.E., D.S.O., Royal Australian Navy, 
has been appointed Flag Officer Commanding H.M, Australian Fleet, in succession to 
Rear-Admiral J. W. M. Eaton, D.S.O., D.S.C., Royal Navy. Rear-Admiral Dowling 
attended a course at the Imperial Defence College during 1953. 


NEw YEAR Honour.—The following was included in the New Year Honours List :— 

C.B.—Engineer Rear-Admiral J. W. Wishart, C.B.E., R.A.N. 

Promotions.—The following were among the promotions announced by the 
Commonwealth Naval Board to date 31st December, 1953 :-— 

Commander to Captain.—V. A. Smith, D.S.C. 

Commander (S) to Captain (S).—E. D. Creal, A.D.C. 


CANADA 
Promotions.—The following were among the half-yearly promotions announced by 
the Department of National Defence, Ottawa :— 


Commander to Captain.—A. B. F. Fraser-Harris, D.S.C., C.D.; P. E. Haddon, C.D. 
Commander (E) to Captain (E).—A. B. Arnison, O.B.E., C.D.; E. N. Clarke, C.D. 


Commander (S) to Captain (S).—D. McClure. 

Royat CANADIAN Navy RESERVE 
Constructor Captain to Constructor Commodore.—R. Baker. 
Constructor Commander to Constructor Captain.—H. R. Mason. 
Commander to Acting Captain.—G. P, Manning, C.D,, A.D.C. 
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NEW ZEALAND 


PromoTIoN.—The following promotion in the Royal New Zealand Naval Volunteer 
Reserve was included in the half-yearly list :-— 

Surgeon Commander to Surgeon Captain.—A. Perry, O.B.E., V.R.D. 

INSPECTION.—Commodore Sir Charles Madden, Bt., R.N., Chief of the New Zealand 
Naval Staff, conducted his annual inspection of the Canterbury and Otago Divisions of 
the Volunteer Reserve during November, accompanied by Captain R. A, J. Owen, R.N., 
Third Naval Member, and Commander J. D. Keay, R.N.Z.N., Director of Reserves and 
Mobilisation. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
BranDy REPLACES Rum 


The Cape Town correspondent of The Times reports that an old tradition ended and 
a new one began on 26th November when three 10-gallon kegs of brandy were taken on 
board the South African destroyer Simon Vanderstel. The Ministry of Defence has 
decided that locally produced brandy shall in future be issued in South African warships 
in place of imported rum. The change was suggested by wine growers who maintained 
that South African brandy is as powerful in maintaining warmth and morale as rum. 


INDIA 
CoMMAND CHANGE 


Rear-Admiral F. A. Ballance, C.B., D.S.O., succeeded Rear-Admiral N. V. Dickinson, 
C.B., D.S.O., D.S.C., as Flag Officer Commanding Indian Naval Squadron at an impressive 
ceremony on board the flagship, I.N.S. Delhi, in Bombay on 27th November. 


PAKISTAN 
DESTROYER LOAN 


The Admiralty has announced that arrangements have been made to lend H.M.S. 
Chivalrous to the Royal Pakistan Navy for a period of three years in the first instance, 
subject to extension by agreement, the vessel to be returned on request in an emergency. 
The ship will be refitted in a commercial yard on Merseyside at the expense of the 
Pakistani Government. 


FOREIGN 


ARGENTINA 
ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION 


The 18th naval expedition to ‘Argentine Antarctic’ left Buenos Aires on 
4th November, 1953. It comprised six ships and 800 officers and men. The ships, 
however, are naval tugs, transports, or survey vessels and do not include any warships. 
Captain Ogara, in command, said the cruise would last about five months. Its purpose 
was to relieve Argentine detachments in Antarctica and make general studies of the 
ocean and icefields so as to increase their knowledge and strengthen Argentine sovereignty. 


BELGIUM 
ADVANCE OF NEW ForRcE 


After a visit to La Force Navale Belge, the Naval Correspondent of The Times said 
that this new force is already making a substantial contribution to the defence of the 
vulnerable sea approaches to Antwerp and the new supply bases of the British Army of 
the Rhine. Although the bulk of it must inevitably be committed to operations in the 
North Sea, there is a squadron of patrol craft serving under British command on the 
Rhine, and Belgian warships now regularly visit the mouth of the Congo, where a new 
naval base is to be set up. 
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FRANCE 


LorRAINE SCRAPPED.—The battleship Lorraine, of 22,189 tons, completed in 1916, 
was offered for sale by auction as scrap at Toulon on 18th December, but failed to reach 
the reserve price. She was in Admiral Godfroy’s squadron at Alexandria when it was 
demilitarized from 1940 to 1943, and in 1944 took part in operations during the landings 
in Southern France. 


WRECK oF Mait_tE BrezE.—The Admiralty Salvage Organization has recently been 
engaged on work preparatory to the removal of the wreck of the French flotilla leader 
Maillé Brézé, which sank in the Clyde after an internal explosion in 1940. 


GREECE 
BritisH NAVAL MIssIon 


It was officially announced in Athens on 28th December that the British and Greek 
Governments had reached agreement for the continuation of the work of the British 
Naval Mission in Greece, in a very reduced form. The agreement will be reviewed in 
two years’ time. 


NETHERLANDS 


New CruisErs.—The new cruiser De Ruyter was formally commissioned on 
18th November at the shipyard of Wilton Fijenoord, at Schiedam, in the presence of 
Queen Juliana. Her sister-ship De Zeven Provincién was also commissioned on 17th 
December at the shipyard of the Rotterdam Dry Dock Company. Both vessels are of 
8,350 tons standard displacement, with a main armament of eight 6-in. guns and a speed 
of 25 knots. 


British SUBMARINE RETURNED.—The British submarine Taurus, lent to the Royal 
Netherlands Navy in 1948, was returned to the Royal Navy at Portsmouth on 
8th December. 


TURKEY 
New Navat BAsE 


The naval base constructed at Iskenderun (Alexandretta) by the Americans was 
formally handed over to the Turkish Government on 20th October. The new base, 
which will be put by the Turks at the disposal of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
forces, is, after Golcuk in the Gulf of Izmid near Istanbul, the second most important 
Turkish naval base. 


UNITED STATES 


STRENGTH.—The Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Anderson, stated on 26th October that 
the United States Navy was operating 1,129 ships, 9,940 aircraft, and three Marine 
divisions at full strength. The craft include 14 aircraft carriers, four battleships, 
19 cruisers, 244 destroyers, 108 submarines, and 740 other vessels. 


WEATHER Suips.—On 22nd October the United States informed the United Nations 
of its intention to withdraw the 14 weather ships maintained in the North Atlantic as 
part of the floating stations operated under the International Civil Aviation Organization. 
On 23rd December, however, the State Department notified the LC.A.O. that the 
Government might be willing to co-operate in a ‘‘ modified programme ”’ if agreement 
could be reached with other nations and the necessary funds obtained. It had decided 
to send representatives to the fourth conference on North Atlantic Ocean stations in 
Paris in February to discuss the programme. 
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ARMY NOTES 
GREAT BRITAIN 


H.M. THE QUEEN 

Queen Elizabeth, The Queen Mother, presented new Colours to the 1st Battalion, 
The Hertfordshire Regiment, T.A., of which she is Honorary Colonel, and to the 
5th Battalion, The Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire Regiment, T.A., of which she is 
Colonel-in-Chief, at Hertford on 25th October. 

The Duke of Gloucester, as Colonel-in-Chief of the Royal Army Service Corps 
opened County of London Territorial Army Association’s Drill Halls at Walmer Road: 
North Kensington, and the Duke of York’s Headquarters, Chelsea, on 21st October. 


The Queen has been graciously pleased to approve the following appointments :— 


To BE AIDES-DE-Camp TO HER MajEsty.—Brigadier A. G. V. Paley, C.B.E., D.S.O.. 
late Infantry (26th August, 1953)- vice Brigadier R. G. Thurburn, C.B., C.B.E., retired ; 
Colonel (temporary Brigadier) G. O. Crawford, C.B.E., R.A.O.C. (15th October, 1953), 
vice Major-General J. F. F. Oakeshott, C.B.E., promoted ; Brigadier L. F. Heard, C.B.E., 
late R.E. (29th December, 1953), vice Brigadier R. Gardiner, C.B.E., retired. 


To BE AIDES-DE-CAMP (ADDITIONAL) TO HER Mayjxsty.—Colonel (Honorary 
Brigadier) J. A. Oliver, C.B.E., D.S.O., T.D., T.A.R.O. (5th November, 1953), vice 
Colonel (Honorary Brigadier) T. Grainger-Stewart, C.B., M.C., T.D., tenure expired ; 
Colonel P. T. Wood, D.S.O., M.C., T.D., A.M.I.E.E., late R.E., T.A, (5th January, 1954) 
vice Colonel (Honorary Brigadier) T. T. J. Sheffield, O.B.E., T.D., D.L., tenure expired. 


To BE Honorary SURGEONS TO HER Majesty.—Colonel G. T. L. Archer, M.B., 
M R.C.P., late R.A.M.C. (30th November, 1953), vice Major-Genera! F. K. Escritt, 
C.B., O.B.E., retired ; Colonel J. Huston, M.B., F.R.C.S., late R.A.M.C. (1st January, 
1954), vice Major-General A. G. Harsant, C.B., O.B.E., M.D., M.S., F.R.C\S., retired. 


To BE CoLONELS COMMANDANT.—Of the Royal Regiment of Artillery, Major-General 
A. H. Hornby, C.B., C.B.E., M.C. (13th August, 1953), vice Lieut.-General Sir Frank N. 
Mason-Macfarlane, K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C., deceased ; of the Corps of Royal Engineers, 
General Sir Frank E. W. Simpson, G.B.E., K.C.B., D.S.O., A.D.C. (1st January, 1954), 
vice Major-General (Honorary Lieut.-General) Sir Maurice FitzG. Grove-White, K.B.E., 
C.B., D.S.O., resigned; of the Royal Corps of Signals, Major-General W. A. Scott, 
C.B., C.B.E. (ist January, 1954), vice Major-General Sir Leslie G. Phillips, K.B.E., 
C.B., M.C., resigned. 


To BE CoLONELS oF REGIMENTS.—Of The Royal Sussex Regiment, Lieut.-General 
Sir Lashmer G. Whistler, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O. (1st December, 1953), vice Colonel 
(Honorary Brigadier) T. F. V. Foster, C.B.E., M.C., tenure expired ; of The Northampton- 
shire Regiment, Colonel (Honorary Brigadier) W. J. Jervois, M.C. (5th November, 1953), 
vice Colonel (Honorary Major-General) G. St. G. Robinson, C.B., D.S.O., M.C., tenure 
expired ; of The Manchester Regiment, Colonel (temporary Brigadier) T. B. L. Churchill, 
C.B.E., M.C. (oth January, 1954), vice Colonel (Honorary Major-General) E. B. Costin, 
D.S.O., resigned. 


REPRESENTATIVE COLONELS COMMANDANT, 1954.—The following have been 
appointed Representative Colonels Commandant of their respective Corps and Regiments 
for the year 1954 :— 

Royal Armoured Corps (Cavalry Wing).—General Sir Richard L. McCreery, G.C.B., 
K.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. (R.T.R. Wing).—Field-Marshal The Viscount Montgomery of 
Alamein, K.G., G.C.B., D.S.O. Royal Tank Regiment.—Major-General N. W Duncan, 
C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 

Royal Regiment of Artillery.—General Sir Sidney C. Kirkman, G.C.B., K.B.E., M.C. 

Corps of Royal Engineers.—Lieut.-General Sir Philip Neame, V.C., K.B.E., C.B., 
D.S.O. 
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Royal Corps of Signals.—Major-General C. W. Fladgate, C.B.E. 
Royal Army Service Corps.—Major-General Sir H. Reginald Kerr, K.B.E., C.B., 
M.C., M.Inst.T. 


Royal Army Medical Corps.—Major-General K. A. M. Tomory, C.B., O.B.E., M.B. 

Royal Army Ordnance Corps.—Major-General Sir Leslie H. Williams, K.B.E., 
C.B., M.C. 

Corps of Royal Electrical and Mechanical Engineers.—General Sir Brian H. 
Robertson, Bart., G.C.B., G.B.E., K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., D.S.O., M.C. 


Royal Army Dental Corps.—Major-General A. B. Austin, C.B., F.D.S., R.C.S. 





Honours AND AWARDS 
Victoria Cross.—It was announced on 27th October in a Supplement to The 
London Gazetie of 23rd October that The Queen had been graciously pleased to approve 
the award of the Victoria Cross to :— 


Lieut.-Colonel James Power Carne, D.S.O., The Gloucestershire Regiment 
in recognition of gallant and distinguished services in Korea. 
It was announced on 1st December in a Supplement to The London Gazette of 


27th November that The Queen had been graciously pleased to approve the posthumous 
award of the Victoria Cross to :— 


Lieutenant Philip Kenneth Edward Curtis, The Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry, 
attached The Gloucestershire Regiment 


in recognition of gallant and distinguished services in Korea. 
Nzw YEAR Honours.—tThe following were included in the New Year Honours 
List :-— 
G.C.B.—General Sir Richard N. Gale, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 
K.C.B.—Lieut.-General Sir Charles F. Loewen, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O. ; Lieut.-General 
Sir Kenneth G. McLean, K.B.E., C.B. 


C.B.—Major-General T. Brodie, C.B.E., D.S.O. ; Major-General R. G. Collingwood, 
C.B.E., D.S.O.; Major-General (temporary) J. G. Cowley, C.B.E., A.M.; Major-General 
E. P. N. Creagh, M.B., M.R.C.P., Q.H.P. ; Major-General J. Scott-Elliot, C.B.E., D.S.O. ; 
Major-General P. St. Clair-Ford, C.B.E., D.S.0.; Brigadier R. Gardiner, C.B.E. ; 
Major-General W. R. Goodman, D.S.O., M.C.; Major-General W. R. D. Hamilton, 
O.B.E., M.D., Q.H.P.; Major-General F. M. Hext, O.B.E.; Brigadier (temporary) 
C. I. Jerrard, C.B.E.; Major-General S. Lamplugh, C.B.E.; Major-General (temporary) 
F. N. Mitchell, C.B.E., D.S.O.; Major-General (acting) J. H. Wilkinson, C.I.E. 


K.B.E.—Lieut.-General M. S. Chilton, C.B., C.B.E.; Lieut.-General G. C. Evans, 
C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 


Royal Red Cross, First Class——Major Lois E. Thompson, Q.A.R.A.N.C.; Major 
Violet M. Innes, O.B.E., Q.A.R.A.N.C. 


Army CoUNCIL 


The Queen has been pleased by Letters Patent under the Great Seal bearing the 

date 29th September, 1953, to appoint the following to be Her Majesty’s Army Council :— 
Brigadier the Rt. Hon. A. H. Head, C.B.E., M.C.—President. 
Colonel J. R. H. Hutchison, D.S.O., T.D., T.A.— Vice-President. 

Field-Marshal Sir John Harding, G.C.B., C.B.E., D,S.O,, MLC. 

General Sir Cameron G. G. Nicholson, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 

General Sir Ouvry L. Roberts, G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., A.D.C. 

Lieut.-General Sir Harold Redman, K.C.B., C.B.E. 

Lieut.-General Sir Alfred D. Ward, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O. 

Sir George W. Turner, K.C.B., K.B.E. 
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APPOINTMENTS 

War OrFice.—Major-General W. H. D. Ritchie, C.B.E., appointed Director of 
Supplies and Transport (March, 1954). 

Major-General R. W. Goodbody, C.B., D.S.O., appointed Director of Artillery 
(April, 1954). 

Major-General J. H. N. Poett, C.B., D.S.O., appointed Director of Military Operations 
(June, 1954). 

Unitep Kincpom.—Brigadier B. P.. Hughes, C.B.E., A.D.C., appointed G.O.C., 
4th Anti-Aircraft Group, with the temporary rank of Major-General (20th October, 1953). 

Brigadier A. Sachs, C.B.E., M.D., M.R.C.P., Q.H.P., appointed D.D.M.S., with the 
temporary rank of Major-General (1st November, 1953). 

Major-General W. H. Stratton, C.B., C.V.O., C.B.E., D.S.O., appointed G.O.C., 
42nd (Lancashire) Infantry Division, T.A., and North-West District (14th December, 1953). 

Colonel (temporary Brigadier) R. C., M. King, D.S.O., O.B.E., appointed Commander, 
44th Infantry Division, T.A., and Home Counties District, with the temporary rank of 
Major-General (5th January, 1954). 

Colonel (temporary Brigadier) W. R. Cox, D.S.O., appointed Chief of Staff, Head- 
quarters, Southern Command, with the temporary rank of Major-General (March, 1954). 

‘ Colonel (temporary Brigadier) E. G. Brown, C.B.E., appointed Commandant, M.T. 
Organization, Chilwell, with the temporary rank of Major-General (March, 1954). 

Major-General D, Dawnay, C.B., D.S.O., appointed G.O.C., 56th Armoured Division, 
T.A. (March, 1954). 

Colonel (temporary Brigadier) N. P. H. Tapp, D.S.O., appointed G.O.C., 2nd 
Anti-Aircraft Group, with the temporary rank of Major-General (May, 1954). 

GrErmMaNny.—General Sir Gerald W. R. Templer, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., 
A.D.C., appointed Commander, Northern Army Group, Allied Forces, Central Europe, 
and C.-in-C., British Army of the Rhine (October, 1954). 

Major-General W. P. Oliver, C.B., O.B.E., appointed G.O.C. (British Sector), 
British Troops in Berlin (March, 1954). 

Major-General C. F. C. Coleman, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., appointed Chief of Staff, 
Northern Army Group, Allied Forces, Central Europe, and British Army of the Rhine 
(March, 1954). 

Matta.—Brigadier B. Daunt, C.B.E., D.S.O., appointed G.O.C., Malta Garrison, 
with the temporary rank of Major-General (26th November, 1953). 

Mripp.e East Lanp Forcres.—Major-General J. B. Churcher, C.B., D.S.O., appointed 
G.O.C., 3rd Infantry Division (April, 1954). 

East Arrica ComMMAND.—Colonel (temporary Brigadier) G. D. G. Heyman, C.B.E., 
appointed Chief of Staff, with the temporary rank of Major-General (1st December, 1953), 

Mataya,—Lieut.-General G. K. Bourne, C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E., appointed G.O.C. 
(April, 1954). . 

Colonel (temporary Brigadier) E. S. Lindsay, C.B.E., D.S.O., appointed Chief of 
Staff to the High Commissioner, Federation of Malaya, with the temporary rank of 
Major-General (January, 1954). 

WASHINGTON.—Major-General G. E. Prior-Palmer, C.B., D.S.O., appointed 
Commander, British Army Staff and Military Member, British Joint Services Mission, 
Washington (December, 1953). 

SpeciaL EmpLoyMENT.—General Sir John F. M. Whiteley, K.C.B., C.B.E., M.C. 
(1st January, 1954). Appointment not remunerated from Army Funds. 
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PROMOTIONS 


Generals—Temporary Generals or Lieut..Generals to be Generals :—Sir E. C. 
Robert Mansergh, K.C.B., K.B.E., M.C. (29th September, 1953); Sir John F. M. 
Whiteley, K.C.B., C.B.E., M.C. (29th October, 1953); Sir Nevil C. D. Brownjohn, 
K.C.B., C.M.G., O.B.E., M.C. (roth November, 1953). 


Lieut.-Generals —Temporary Lieut.-Generals or Major-Generals to be Lieut.- 
Generals :—Sir Hugh C. Stockwell, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O. (29th September, 1953) ; 
G. C. Evans, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. (29th October, 1953); G. K. Bourne, C.B., C.M.G., 
C.B.E. (10th November, 1953). 

Major-Generals—Temporary Major-Generals, Brigadiers, or Colonels to be Major- 
Generals :—P. St. Clair-Ford, C.B.E., D.S.O. (29th September, 1953) ; W. R. Goodman, 
D.S.O., M.C. (8th October, 1953) ; R. G. Collingwood, C.B.E., D.S.O. (8th October, 1953) ; 
J. F. F. Oakeshott, C.B.E., A.D.C. (14th October, 1953); J. Scott-Elliot, C.B.E., D.S.O. 
(18th October, 1953); G. D. Fanshawe, D.S.O., O.B.E. (z9th October, 1953); G. S. 
Thompson, D.S.O., M.B.E. (10th November, 1953); A. Sachs, C.B.E., M.D., M.R.C.P., 
Q.H.P. (29th November, 1953); K. G. Exham, D.S.O. (29th November, 1953). 


Brigadiers or Colonels to be temporary Major-Generals.—L, N. Tyler, O.B.E., B.Sc., 
M.I.Mech.E. (19th September, 1953); B. P. Hughes, C.B.E., A.D.C. (zoth October, 
1953); F. D. Moore (1st November, 1953); A. Sachs, C.B.E., M.D., M.R.C.P., Q.H.P. 
(1st November, 1953) ; B. Daunt, C.B.E., D.S.O. (26th November, 1953) ; K. C. Cooper, 
DS.O., O.B.E, (1st December, 1953) ; G. D. G. Heyman, C.B.E. (1st December, 1953) ; 
R. C. M. King, D.S.O., O.B.E, (5th January, 1954). 


RETIREMENTS 


The following General Officers have retired :—General Sir Kenneth N. Crawford, 
K.C.B., M.C. (29th October, 1953); General Sir Brian H. Robertson, Bart., G.C.B., 
G.B.E., K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., D.S.O., M.C. (roth November, 1953); Major-General 
W. A. Dimoline, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. (27th December, 1953); Major-General 
A. G. Harsant, C.B., O.B.E., M.D., MLS., F.R.C.S., Q.H.S. (31st December, 1953); Major- 
General V. Blomfield, C.B., D.S.O. (11th January, 1954). 


REORGANIZATION OF ANTI-AIRCRAFT COMMAND 


The air defence organization has recently been reviewed in the light of changes 
which have taken place since the end of the war. As a result, it has been decided to 
undertake some reorganization and reduction in the number of heavy anti-aircraft units 
of Anti-Aircraft Command. At the same time it has also been decided to make some 
increase in the anti-aircraft units in the field force. 


The opportunity is therefore being taken to transfer some Territorial Army units 
now in Anti-Aircraft Command to the field force, some in a heavy anti-aircraft and some 
in a light anti-aircraft role. In addition, one or two heavy anti-aircraft units of Anti- 
Aircraft Command will be converted to medium artillery units, and the total number of 
units of Anti-Aircraft Command will be reduced by making certain amalgamations. 
The units selected for amalgamation are those which are very low in strength, normally 
because the National Service build-up in their area is insufficient tosustain them. Anti- 
Aircraft Command units must of course be operationally prepared from the very start 
of hostilities, and for this reason there is a limit to the number of reservists they can 
absorb on mobilization. ; 

Details of the reorganization have been sent to Territorial Army and Air Force 
Associations and to the units which are affected. 

This reorganization does not in any way affect the importance of the role which 
Anti-Aircraft Command has to play in our air defence system. Every element of this 
system, the fighter, the gun, and the guided missile when it becomes available, will each 
have its own vital part to play. 
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BREVET PROMOTION TO LIEUT.-COLONEL 


The names of 25 officers who have been promoted to the rank of Brevet Lieut.- 
Colonel with effect from 1st July, 1953, were published on 22nd December in the 
Supplement of The London Gazette of 18th December. 


ARMY RECRUITING 


The Regular Army recruiting statistics for December show that the total number 
of enlistments from civil life during the month were 1,919 men and 73 boys compared 
with 3,095 and 124 in October and 2,440 and 129 in November. The figures for re- 
enlistments were 2 from Short Service (October, 4 ; November, 4) and 420 from National 
Service (October, 529 ; November, 474). 


First W.R.A.C./A.E.R. Unit FormMED 


The first mixed Army Emergency Reserve Group has just been formed by the Army 
Movement Control Organization and 30 women, employees of Messrs, Thomas Cook and 
Son, now members of the W.R.A.C./A.E.R., went to Harwich for training on 27th October. 
They received uniform and clothing at the W.R.A.C. Depot, Guildford, prior to departure, 
and receive normal rates of pay whilst under training. 


More than 100 women are required by this unit as clerks, checkers, and drivers, and 
volunteers can now join at the W.R.A.C. Recruiting Office, Great Scotland Yard, S.W.1. 


RECRUITING CAMPAIGN FOR WOMEN’S SERVICES, T.A. 


A campaign to attract more volunteers for the Q.A.R.A.N.C., T.A., and W.R.A.C., 
T.A., was organized by County Auxiliary and Territorial Forces Associations during 
January and for February. A similar campaign was organized last year and as a result of 
this the number of recruits into the W.R.A.C., T.A., was doubled. 


The War Office has now decided that certain Coast Regiments will employ members 
of the W.R.A.C., T.A., on their staffs. They will be employed as in Anti-Aircraft Command 
on administrative duties, and will also be responsible for the maintenance and operation 
of the instruments which control the guns. 


Many women are also needed in the Q.A.R.A.N.C., T.A., to assist in General Hospitals 
and Casualty Clearing Stations of the T.A. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Visit TO KENYA BY SECRETARY OF STATE FOR WaR.—The Secretary of State for 
War, Mr. Head, left London by air on 12th January for Kenya, returning on the 19th. 


PRESENTATION OF COLOURS TO THE 13TH BsTTALION, THE PARACHUTE REGIMENT, 
T.A.—Field-Marshal Viscount Montgomery of Alamein, Colonel Commandant, The 
Parachute Regiment, presented their first Colours to the 13th Battalion, The Parachute 
Regiment, T.A., at Liverpool on 25th October. 


BATTALION LEAVES AusTRIA.—The 1st Battalion, The Queen’s Own Cameron 
Highlanders, the first British Army unit to move out of Austria since the British 
Government’s decision to reduce the occupation forces, left for Germany on 11th November. 


REGULAR ARMY NECKTIE.—The Army Council has approved a tie which may be 
worn by Regular soldiers of all ranks when in plain clothes. It incorporates the Army 
crest in gold on a maroon background. 


THE RusHMOOR ARENA.—It has been announced by the War Office that, with the 
acquiescence of the Army Council, the trustees of the Aldershot Command Trust have 
decided to determine the lease of the Rushmoor Arena in Aldershot—venue of the 
Aldershot Tattoo—with effect from March, 1954. 


-, confined to warrant officers Class I. 
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DOMINIONS AND COLONIES 


CANADA 


CASUALTIES IN KorEA.—Casualties suffered by the 25th Canadian Infantry Brigade 
in Korea totalled 1,544 from all causes. This figure includes 256 killed in action, 38 died 
of wounds, 15 presumed dead, 1,102 wounded in action, ror injured in action, and 
32 returned prisoners of war. 


1st CANADIAN Drivision.—It was announced in October that various units and 
formations of the Active Force would be incorporated in a division to be known as the 
1st Canadian Division with headquarters at Petawawa. This arrangement brought 
about a number of changes in the overall structure of the Active Force, and although 
the principal units of the new division already existed it was necessary to redesignate 
some units and formations. 


CANADIAN INFANTRY BriGADES.—The 27th Canadian Infantry Brigade has been 
relieved in Germany by the 1st Canadian Infantry Brigade. On its return to Canada, 
the functions of the 27th Canadian Infantry Brigade were assumed by the 3rd Canadian 
Infantry Brigade with headquarters at Valcartier. 


The 25th Canadian Infantry Brigade Replacement Group has become the 2nd 
Canadian Infantry Brigade with headquarters at Edmonton. 


CANADIAN ARTILLERY REGIMENTS.—Two Canadian artillery regiments are affected 
by the changes. Henceforth, all field artillery regiments in the Active Force will be 
Royal Canadian Horse Artillery. The 79th Field Regiment becomes the 3rd Regiment, 
Royal Canadian Horse Artillery, and the 81st Field Regiment becomes the 4th Regiment, 
Royal Canadian Horse Artillery. 

Canapian GuarpDs.—An interesting feature of the recent new organization is the 
creation for the first time in Canada of an Active Force regiment consisting of four 
battalions which will be known as the Canadian Guards. This regiment will absorb the 
representation in the Active Force of all the Reserve Force infantry regiments which 
provided companies for the composite battalions raised in 1951, except the two regiments 
whose names have been chosen for the Active Force Rifle and Highland battalions. 
The battalions of the Regiment of Canadian Guards will be known respectively as the 
1st, 2nd, 3rd and 4th Battalions, Canadian Guards. The 1st and znd Battalions of the 
Canadian Guards will be formed by drawing upon the Royal Canadian Regiment and 
Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry respectively when the 3rd Battalions of 
these Regiments return from Korea. The 3rd and 4th Battalions will be formed from 
personnel of the rst and 2nd Canadian Infantry Battalions. 


Four OTHER NEw BatTaions.—Four other new battalions will be Active Force 
battalions of two well-known Canadian regiments, The Queen’s Own Rifles of Canada 
and The Black Watch (Royal Highland Regiment) of Canada. They will replace the 
1st and 2nd Canadian Rifle Battalions and the 1st and 2nd Canadian Highland Battalions 
respectively. 

Army STRENGTH.—At the end of November the Canadian Army had a total strength 
of 95,254; 48.417 in the Active Force and 46,837 in the Reserve Force. Active Force 
soldiers serving overseas in Europe and the Far East totalled about 12,000 at the end of 
1953- 

Reserve Force Traminc.—A total of 14,568 officers (3,754) and men (10,814) 
received practical field training at Active Force camps in Canada during the Summer. 


Dress.—-Under a new order all Canadian Army officers will now wear Sam Browne 
belts with service dress. Another change in dress regulations is that non-commissioned 
_ officers as well as officers will wear insignia of rank on raincoats, a privilege until now 
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MILITARY EQUIPMENT SENT TO Evrope.—Further quantities of Canadian military 
supplies were shipped during November to the armies of Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Italy, The Netherlands, Norway, and Portugal under the Mutual Aid Agreement of 
the N.A.T.O. 

Additional quantities of Canadian military equipment were shipped to the French, 
Italian, Royal Norwegian, and Portuguese Armies during December. 


AUSTRALIA 


H.M. THE QueEN.—The Queen has been graciously pleased, on the advice of Her 
Majesty’s Australian Ministers, to assume the Colonelcy-in-Chief of Royal Australian 
Artillery, Royal Australian Engineers, and Royal Australian Ordnance Corps. 

The Queen has been graciously pleased, on the advice of Her Majesty’s Australian 
Ministers, to give orders for the following appointment :— 

General H.R.H. The Duke of Gloucester, Earl of Ulster, K.G., K.T., K.P., G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., as Colonel-in-Chief, Royal Australian Army Service Corps. 

APPOINTMENTS.—Lieut.-General F. H. Berryman, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., has been 
seconded for full-time duty as Director-General for the Royal Visit. 

Major-General E. W. Woodward, C.B.E., D.S.O., became G.O.C., Eastern Command, 
on 15th December, and has been promoted to Lieut.-General. 

Major-General A. R. Garrett, C.B.E., has become Adjutant-General and Second 
Military Member of the Military Board. 

Major General S. F. Legge, C.B.E., became Quarter-Master-General on 16th December, 

Brigadier L. de L. Barham, C.B.E., has become Deputy Chief of Staff, with the 
temporary rank of Major-General. 

Brigadier G. H. O’Brien, C.B.E., has become Deputy Master-General of Ordnance. 

Colonel F. R. Evans, O.B.E., has become Director of Royal Artillery. 

Army TO TRAIN R.A.A.F. In GRoUND DEFENCE.—Responsibility for the local 
ground defence of R.A.A.F. installations, which hitherto has been entrusted to the Army, 
is to be taken over by the R.A.A.F. Arrangements have been made for 12 officers and 
30 non-commissioned officers of the R.A.A.F. to be trained by the Army in ground defence 
duties for aerodromes. After completing their training course, these officers and non- 
commissioned officers will be used as instructors within the R.A.A.F. 


FOREIGN 
FRANCE 
INSPECTOR-GENERAL OF METROPOLITAN LAND DEFENCE 


The French Government announced on 4th November the appointment of General 
Salan, formerly C.-in-C. in Indo-China, as Inspector-General of Land Defence in 
Metropolitan France. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
H.M. THE QUEEN 


H.R.H. THE Duke oF EDINBURGH.—With The Queen’s approval, the Duke of 
Edinburgh has graciously consented to become Honorary Air Commodore of No. 601 
(County of London) Squadron, Royal Auxiliary Air Force (15th October, 1953). 


H.R.H. THe DucnEess or GLoucEsTER.—The Duchess of Gloucester, Air Chief 
Commandant of the Women’s Royal Air Force, was the Reviewing Officer at the passing- 
out parade of W.R.A.F. recruits at R.A.F. Station, Winslow, on roth November. 


AIDE-DE-CampP TO THE QUEEN.—Group Captain P. H. Dunn, C.B.E., D.F.C., has 
been appointed Aide-de-Camp to The Queen (ist July, 1953). 





New YEAR Honours 

The following were included in the New Year Honours List :— 

K.C.B.—Air Marshal G. H. Mills, C.B., D.F.C.; Air Marshal C. B. R. Pelly, C.B., 
C.B.E., M.C. 

C.B.—Acting Air Marshal B. V. Reynolds, C.B.E.; Air Vice-Marshal V. S. Ewing, 
C.B.E., M.B., Ch.B.; Air Vice-Marshal J. H. Edwardes-Jones, C.B.E., D.F.C., A.F.C. ; 
Air Commodore L. W. C. Bower, D.S.O., D.F.C.; Air Commodore H. L. Messiter ; 
Air Commodore F. R. D. Swain, C.B.E., A.F.C.; Air Commodore G. N. E. Tindal- 
Carill-Worsley, C.B.E.; Acting Air Commodore H. F. G. Southey. 

G.B.E.—Air Chief Marshal Sir John W. Baker, K.C.B., M.C., D.F.C., A.D.C. 


K.B.E.—Air Marshal C. E. N. Guest, C.B., C.B.E.; Air Marshal H. T. Lydford, 
C.B., C.B.E., A.F.C. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Arr Ministry.—Air Chief Marshal Sir Francis J. Fogarty, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.F.C. 
A.F.C., appointed Air Member for Personnel (1st November, 1953). 

Frymsc Trarnsinc CommManpD.—Air Vice-Marshal G. E. Nicholetts, C.B., A.F.C., 
appointed Air Officer Commanding No. 21 Group (5th November, 1953). 

TECHNICAL TRAINING ComMAND.—Air Commodore J. L. F. Fuller-Good, C.V.O., 
C.B.E., appointed Air Officer Commanding No. 22 Group with the acting rank of Air 
Vice-Marshal (December, 1953). 

British Jomvt Services Mission, WasHiIncTon.—Air Vice-Marshal R. L. R. 
Atcherley, C.B., C.B.E., A.F.C., appointed Head of Air Force Staff (5th November, 1953). 

New Arr ATTACHE IN Moscow.—Group Captain P. L. Donkin, C.B.E., D.S.O., 
took up the appointment of Air Attaché in Moscow in January, 1954, with the acting 
rank of Air Commodore. 


PROMOTIONS 


Air Marshals to be Air Chief Marshals.—Sir Francis J. Fogarty, K.C.B., K.B.E., 
D.F.C., A.F.C. (1st November, 1953); ‘Sir Ronald Ivelaw-Chapman, K.C.B., K.B.E., 
D.F.C., A.F.C. (1st November, 1953); Sir Basil E. Embry, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., 
D.F.C., A.F.C. (1st December, 1953). 


Air Vice-Marshals (acting Air Marshals) to be Air Marshals.—G. H. Mills, C.B., 
D.F.C.; Sir Harry Broadhurst, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., D.F.C., A.F.C.; C. B. R. Pelly, 
C.B., C.B.E., MC. ; Sir Dermot A. Boyle, K.C.V.O., K.B.E., C.B., A.F.C. (1st January, 


1954). 
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Air Commodores (acting Aty Vice-Marshals) to be Airy Vice-Marshals.—W. G. Cheshire, 
C.B.E.; J. G. Elton, C.B.E., D.F.C,, A.F.C. ; C. E. Chilton, C.B., C.B.E.; G.I. L. Saye, 
C.B., O.B.E., A.F.C. ; J. G. Franks, C.B.E. (1st January, 1954). 

Air Commodore to be acting Air Vice-Marshal.—W. J. Crisham, C.B., C.B.E. 
(30th November, 1953). 
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RETIREMENT 
Air Vice-Marshal F. W. Long, C.B., placed on the retired list (2nd November, 1953). 


OPERATIONS 
BoMBING THE Mau Mau 
Lincoln bombers of No. 49 Squadron have been dropping a number of 1,000-Ib. 


and 500-lb. bombs in the region of hide-outs of the Mau Mau terrorists in the Aberdare 
Forests. 


FLIGHTS 

POWERED FLIGHT CELEBRATIONS.—The R.A.F. Canberra jet bomber, which won the 
England to New Zealand air race in October, flew to the United States to attend the 
50th anniversary celebration of powered flight at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, on 
17th December. The aircraft was flown by the race-winning crew. 

REcORD FLIGHT TO SouTH AFRICA.—A R.A.F. Canberra jet bomber left London on 
17th December and completed the 6,000 miles flight to South Africa in 12 hours 25 minutes, 
beating the previous record set up in 1947 by 9 hours 63 minutes. The pilot of the aircraft 
was Wing Commander G. Petty, R.A.F. 


ORGANIZATION 
BOMBER SQUADRON IN MALAYA 
No. 83 Bomber Squadron, which since August, 1953, has been operating against the 


bandits in Malaya, has been relieved by No. 7 Bomber Squadron. Both squadrons are 
equipped with Lincoln aircraft. 


ArR TRAINING CORPS 
Atan LEES TROPHY 


The first three squadrons in the 1953 efficiency competition were : No. 384 (Mansfield, 
Notts), No. 261 (Guildford, Surrey), and No. 204 (City of Lincoln) Squadrons, A.T.C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE STANDARD.—The Queen has approved the award of THE STANDARD to the 
following squadrons in recognition of their completion on 1st April, 1953, of 25 or more 
years of existence in the Royal Air Force, Royal Auxiliary Air Force, Royal Flying Corps, 
or Royal Naval Air Service :— 


Royal Air Force—Nos. 54, 204, 209, and 210 Squadrons. 
Royal Auxiliary Air Force—No. 605 (County of Warwick) Squadron. 

PRESENTATION OF STANDARD TO No. 4 SQUADRON.—Marshal of the Royal Air Force 
Sir John Slessor presented The Queen’s STANDARD to No. 4 Squadron, Second Tactical 
Air Force, at R.A.F. Station, Jever, on 20th November. 

PRESENTATION OF STANDARD TO No. 3 SQguapRoNn.—Air Chief Marshal Sir Philip 
Joubert presented The Queen’s STANDARD to No. 3 Squadron, Second Tactical Air Force, 
at R.A.F. Station, Geilenkirchen, on 11th December. 

GRADUATION PaRADE.—On 15th December, Air Marshal Sir Dermot Boyle was the 
Reviewing Officer at the graduation parade of the 67th entry of aircraft apprentices 
at Halton. 
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LAURENCE Minot TropHy.—Marshal of the Royal Air Force Lord Tedder presented 
the Laurence Minot Bombing Trophy to the Officer Commanding, No. 115 Squadron, 
at R.A.F. Station, Marham, on 4th December. This trophy is awarded annually to the 
best visual bombing squadron in Bomber Command. 

DrsERT RescuE.—A Shackleton aircraft of Coastal Command from Malta recently 
found and guided rescuers to two soldiers of The Sherwood Foresters who had been cut 
off by flood waters South of Derna. 

R.A.F. Epucation Apvisory CoMMITTEE.—Sir Lionel Whitby, C.V.O., Master of 
Downing College, Cambridge, has been appointed Chairman of the R.A.F. Education 
Advisory Committee in the place of Dr. Keith A. H. Murray, who recently resigned from 
this office. 


DOMINIONS AND COLONIES 


CANADA 


SENIOR OrrFicers’ Posts.—Air Commodore C. L. Annis, O.B.E., has been appointed 
Chief Staff Officer at Air Defence Command, St. Hubert, P.Q. Air Commodore F. S. 
Carpenter, A.F.C., has been appointed Chief of Air Operations. 

Arr STRENGTH IN EuroPpE AND CanapA.—The R.C.A.F. now has in Europe an air 
division of 12 squadrons, comprising more than 300 F-86z Sabres. These aircraft will 
be replaced early this year by Sabre 5s, powered with Orenda 14s, giving considerably 
increased performance. In view of the large force overseas, priority has now been 
switched to building up home squadrons equipped with CF-100 all-weather fighters. 
The first two of these squadrons have already been formed, and the formation of further 
squadrons will follow the delivery of the Mk. 4 version of this aircraft. 

R.C.A.F. Basz Expansion.—The R.C.A.F.’s large-scale construction scheme, which 
is expected to cost 400 million dollars before completion this year, is making good 
progress. Generally, the whole effort is up to or ahead of schedule. The building 
programme stretches across Canada and involves construction or expansion of both 
operational flying and training stations, supply and repair depots, command and station 
headquarters, radar stations, and many other projects. A major item in the planning is 
the lengthening of runways at stations already in operation and at reopened war-time 
stations. This has been necessitated by the requirements of modern jet fighters and 
heavy transport aircraft. 

EvacuaTIon oF Sick.—Arrangements have now been made for members of the 
Canadian armed forces serving in Europe who become seriously ill or injured to be sent 
to Canada by aircraft of the R.C.A.F. or U.S.A.F. 

De.tta Winc Ficuter.—Avro (Canada) is reported to be working on a new delta 
wing fighter. Described as a 35-ton twin-jet aircraft, the new design is said to be 
designated the CF-104 and to be armed with air-to-air missiles. 


AUSTRALIA 


New Curer or Arr Starr.—Air Vice-Marshal J. P. J. McCauley, C.B., C.B.E., B.Sc., 
was appointed Chief of the Air Staff on 15th January in the place of Air Marshal Sir 
Donald Hardman, K.C.B., O.B.E., D.F.C., R.A.F., who had completed two years on loan 
to the Australian Government. 

Arr Exercisze.—In Operation ‘‘ Flying High,”’ which was the largest peace-time 
exercise ever held by the R.A.A.F., 40 fighter aircraft were used to defend Sydney and 
its environs against attacks from ‘enemy’ Lincolns and Beaufighters. In addition to 
the permanent Air Force, a number of Citizen Air Force members, active reservists, and 
National Service personnel took part in the exercise. C.A.F. squadrons, flying Mustangs 
and Australian-built Vampires, and a squadron of naval Sea Furies made up the defending 
force. 
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Jet AtrcraFt.—At the Australian Government aircraft factory, Fishermen’s Bend, 
Melbourne, the R.A.A.F. recently took delivery of its 73rd Lincoln bomber. This aircraft 
is to be the last of its Lincolns. The factory is now concentrating on the production of 
Canberra jet bombers. 


Citizen Air Force pilots of No. 22 City of Sydney (Fighter) Squadron are beginning 
training on jet aircraft. Six Australian-built single-seater Vampire jets and two double- 
seater Vampire trainer jets are arriving at the squadron hangars. Conversion of No. 22 
Squadron to jet aircraft is a matter of policy, and all C.A.F. squadrons will be equipped 
with jets in due course. 


Already C.A.F. squadrons at Melbourne and Perth are flying Vampires. 


NEW ZEALAND 


H.M. THE QuEEN.—The Queen presented a specially designed Queen’s Colour to the 
Royal New Zealand Air Force at Whenuapi on 29th December. 


CHIEF OF AIR StTaFF.—Air Vice-Marshal W. H. Merton, C.B., O.B.E., R.A.F., is to 
succeed Air Vice-Marshal D. V. Carnegie, C.B., C.B.E., A.F.C., R.A.F., as Chief of the 
Air Staff, R.N.Z.A.F., in February. Air Vice-Marshal Carnegie, who was appointed 
Chief of the Air Staff in January, 1951, will return to the United Kingdom towards the 
end of the month. 


RE-EQUIPMENT.—With the exception of the four Territorial fighter squadrons, the 
re-equipment of the R.N.Z.A.F. had been virtually completed, according to a recent 
statement by the Chief of the Air Staff, Air Vice-Marshal D. V. Carnegie. Reviewing the 
aircraft re-equipment programme, which was instituted some time prior to his appointment 
as Chief of the Air Staff on loan from the R.A.F., the Air Vice-Marshal said that squadrons 
generally were in a healthy state, operating in the main with modern aircraft but with 
a strength generally short of establishment. 

Air Vice-Marshal Carnegie pointed out that the long-serving Dakota aircraft of 
No. 41 (Transport) Squadron had been replaced by Hastings and Bristol freighter aircraft; 
that the two Regular fighter squadrons, Nos. 14 and 75, had gone over from airscrew- 
driven aircraft to Vampires; that new de Havilland Devon aircraft had been bought for 
signals and navigation training; and that Sunderland flying-boats, which had been rebuilt 
and refitted in the United Kingdom, were now replacing the Catalina flying-boats which 
had been used by the R.N.Z.A.F. since early in the 1939-45 War. 

The Territorial squadrons would eventually be provided with jet aircraft. In the 
meantime, these squadrons had been equipped with Mustang fighters which, though they 
had been in storage since the end of the war, were nevertheless new in so far as they 
had been flown for the first time when delivered to the Territorial squadrons nearly two 
years ago. 

INDIA 
DELIVERY OF FRENCH FIGHTERS 

Thirty-nine of the 71 Dassault Ouragans ordered by the Indian Government have 
now been delivered, 35 in the French aircraft carrier Dixmude and four ferried by I.A.F. 
pilots. Mahavir Tyagi, Minister of Defence, said in New Delhi recently that the aircraft 
cost 653,000 rupees (about £50,000) each. 


FOREIGN 


DENMARK 
HUNTER DEMONSTRATED 
The Danish Ministry of Defence is negotiating to buy a large number of British 
Hawker Hunter jet fighters and spare parts. The Ministry is expected to spend about 


a hundred million kroner (about {5 m:) on the Hunters. Squadron Leader Neville Duke, 
test pilot of Hawkers, demonstrated a Hunter at Kastrup airport on. 25th October. 
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FRANCE 


COMMANDER OF AIRBORNE TRoops.—The creation of a new French Army appoint- 
ment, that of Commander of Airborne Troops, has been reported. 


The Commander of Airborne Troops will be adviser to the Minister of National 
Defence and to the Secretary of State for War on the policy of employment of airborne 
troops. As regards the employment of airborne units in the operational sphere, he is 
authorized to make studies in conjunction with the Secretary of State for Air and the 
Chief of Staff of the Armed Forces. This appointment, which has until now existed as 
a secondary one, has been given the status of an independent command. 

Arr EstrmaTes.—According to French Press reports, the French Air Force budget 
for 1954, shortly to be presented to the National Assembly, will amount to Frs. 271 milliards 
(£276 m.). This figure compares with a total of Frs. 270 milliards for 1953, originally 
proposed in January of last year, but which had been reduced by October to Frs. 262 
milliards. 

The provisions of the 1954 budget are said to include an increase of 14,000 in 
personnel and the creation of nine new squadrons. 
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GERMANY 


East GERMAN AIR ForRCE EXPANSION 


A big programme for expanding the East German Air Force began in October. 
At present it numbers about 6,500 men, and this total is to be brought up to 13,000 by 
the end of 1955. A training programme which started in June will soon be producing a 
considerable flow of fully trained aircrews. About 800 pilots have already completed 
basic flying training on Russian Yak.18 and Yak.11 aircraft. A number of them, picked 
both for ability and political trustworthiness, have now started training on MIG-15 
fighters at Russian air bases in East Germany. Others have been promoted to LA-11 
single-engined two-seater fighters at the German Air Force base at Kottbus. 


ITALY 


TRAINING AIRCRAFT 


Fiat is to build a batch of G-82 trainers (powered by Rolls-Royce Nene) for the 
Italian Air Force. The company will be the main beneficiary from an Italian Government 
decision to spend 15 million dollars on the licence production in Italy of the North 
American F-86x (in addition to funds provided by the U.S. under the off-shore procurement 
programme). Macchi and SIAI-Marchetti will be involved as sub-contractors. 


PORTUGAL 


Cuier oF AIR STAFF 


General Carlos Costa Macedo was appointed Chief of Staff of the Portuguese Air 
Force on 22nd September. The post of Chief of Staff to the P.A.F. has been vacant since 
January, 1953, when General Cintra retired from the Air Force and retained his position 
as Director of Civil Aviation. 

RUSSIA 


Soviet Air STRENGTH 


The latest American assessment of Soviet air strength is reported as 36,000 aircraft 
towards the end of 1952. These are said to include about 15 Type 31 turbo-prop bombers 
about the size of B-36, of which a further 400 are planned for production. About 1,000 
four-engined Tu.4 bombers (Superfortresses) are also said to be in service. In contrast, 
the announced strength of the U.S.A.F. is reported as 105 combat wings comprising 
8,000 aircraft, of which 98 wings and 7,000 aircraft are “ combat ready.” U.S.A.F. 


strength target is 143 wings by about 1956. 

















AIR NOTES 
SPAIN 


U.S. AtR BAsEs 


Under the pact signed on 26th September, Spain gives the United States the right 
to use four air bases for the defence of Western Europe and the Mediterranean. These 
bases will remain under Spanish overall command and Spain retains the right to limit the 
numbers of personnel at all bases. 


Following the signing, a mission of 10 senior officers of the Spanish Air Force left 
Madrid on 24th October for a three-week visit to U.S.A.F. establishments in the U.S.A. 
It is noted that the. units visited were all training schools, and the 1o officers concerned 
command Spanish Air Force training establishments. 


UNITED STATES 


U.S.A.F. in U.K.—At the end of 1953, there were 12 operational airfields used by 
American aircraft in this Country. In addition to those at these airfields, equally large 
9,000-ft. concrete runways are being, or have been, built for the U.S.A.F. elsewhere. 
Five other airfields are also in use for various purposes. Seventeen airfields are therefore 
partly or wholly occupied by the U.S.A.F. in the U.K., with a further three under 
construction, making 20 in all. 


U.S. PILoTLEss BOMBER FOR OVERSEAS.—The U.S.A.F. expects to send its first 
squadrons of pilotless bombers overseas during the first half of this year, and it is 
considered likely that they will be sent to Europe. This would be in line with the 
Administration’s policy of using “‘ new weapons ”’ to bolster Western Europe’s defences. 
The squadrons, now training at the Air Force guided missile centre, will be equipped with 
the Matador, a stubby-winged missile capable of carrying the atom bomb. These units, 
the first of their kind in the U.S.A.F., have been in training for about two years under 
the supervision of the Air Research and Development Command. They are due to be 
transferred to the Tactical Air Command for final intensive training to make them ready 
for combat. 


ANTI-AIRCRAFT RocKET’s SuccEss.—Nike missiles have successfully intercepted and 
destroyed B-17 bombers flying at altitudes up to 30,000 feet under test conditions at 
White Sands Proving Ground, N.M. Nike systems will be installed in the near future as 
part of the inner air defence of key American cities. The first Nike system is earmarked for 
the defence of Washinton D.C. The Nike is a liquid-fueled, anti-aircraft rocket that 
operates at supersonic speeds and can be guided during its flight. It is about 20 feet long, 
12 inches in diameter. It has three sets of four delta fins spaced along the missile body for 
guidance. The forward fins are for steering and the aft fins for stability control. The 
function of the third set of fins was not explained by the Army. The Nike body contains 
an explosive warhead, guidance equipment, and the rocket propulsion system. The Nike 
is fired by a remotely-controlled launching system and gets its initial impetus from a booster 
rocket that drops off when the missile attains its operational speeds. The Nike guidance 
system consists of radar equipment that detects and tracks approaching targets, and 
fires the missiles when targets come within range. The missile is guided by a beam-rider 
system to intercept the target where its warhead explodes. The warhead is fitted with 
safety arrangements so that it can only explode in flight. 


B-47 Propuction.—The B-47 Stratojet production programme has now become 
the largest in dollar volume in American aviation history, with current deliveries from 
three factories: Boeing, Wichita; Lockheed, Marrietta; and Douglas, Tulsa. More 
than 600 B-47s have been delivered from Wichita alone, where there are 25,000 employees. 
Another 15,000 are employed at the Lockheed plant and 11,000 by Douglas. 


FLIGHTS FROM GREENLAND.—Both B-36 and B-47 Stratojet bombers have been 
operating from Thule Air Force Base on routine training and experimental flights. 
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Troop CARRIER WING FOR EvrRopE.—It is reported that the 465th Troop Carrier 
Wing of Tactical Air Command, which has been completing its operational training, is 
shortly to be transferred to Europe. The Wing is equipped with C-119 Packet aircraft, 
and the report states that two squadrons will be based in Germany and one in France. 


KoREAN War ActTIvity.—Final totals for U.S.A.F. activity during the Korean War 
reveal that during the three years of action 276,796 jet. fighter sorties were flown. 
Of these, 36 per cent. were flown by F-80s, 31 per cent. each by F-86s and F-84s, and 
two per cent. by F-g4s. 


DETAILS OF FLIGHT AT MacH 2.—First explorations of the supersonic speed range 
above Mach 2 by piloted aircraft confirm the need for a substantial research flight test 
programme in this area before combat aircraft and winged missiles can be successfully 
designed for operations over 1,000 m.p.h. Major Charles Yeager, who set a new unofficial 
speed record of 1,650 m.p.h. in reaching Mach 2.5 in the Bell X-1a, reported violent 
control problems as he reached top speed. Yeager’s report came shortly after N.A.C.A. 
test pilot Scott Crossfield indicated that problems of the transonic zone are accentuated 
as speed increases. Crossfield was the first pilot to reach Mach 2. The inner lining of 
the pressurized X-1a cockpit was shattered during violent manceuvres, but there was 
no major structural damage to the aircraft, which was built with double the safety 
factor of combat fighter aircraft. Major Yeager noted that the cockpit visibility was 
better in the X-1a than in the original X-1, but commented: ‘I don’t know whether 
that was any help because I saw a lot of things I’d rather not have seen, When I looked 
back I could see the wings buffeting and the shock waves on them. It was rather a rough 
flight.” 

LonG FLicHT By SABRE.—On 3rd January, Colonel W. W. Milliken, in a F-86 Sabre 
jet, flew the 2,530 miles from Los Angeles to New York in 4 hours 8 minutes 9 seconds. 
He was hampered by bad weather and landed in New York with his engine dead through 
lack of fuel. The trip was made at a height of about 40,000 feet, and the average speed 
was slightly more than 612 m.p.h. Colonel Milliken refuelled at Omaha. 


H-soms Test Soon.—One of the achievements of the New Year is expected to be 


the explosion of the first true hydrogen bomb. Tests will take place in the Spring at 
Eniwetok or Bikini, America’s atomic proving ground in the Pacific. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


GENERAL 


Brassey’s Annual, Edited by Rear-Admiral H. G. Thursfield. (William Clowes and 

Sons.) 63s. 

The policy of Brassey’s Annual and the objects with which it is conducted remain the 
same. The total number of chapters has now risen to 33, divided up between the various 
sections as before. One of the disadvantages from which a book of this nature cannot 
escape is the time-lag between the writing of an article and its appearance in print—six 
or seven months. Much may, and often does, take place in that interval, especially with 
regard to international affairs. At the time of publication, therefore, it can seldom, if 
ever, be guaranteed that the world situation as presented will be up to date. 


In the general section, Admiral Thursfield continues his examination of the future 
supply of officers, more particularly those for the Royal Navy, and in this issue he surveys 
the system by which their pay and pensions are calculated by the Treasury. The unknown 
factors of Soviet policy, following on the death of Stalin, are ably marshalled by Mr. Jules 
Menken, though the answers are anybody’s guess. Professor Blackett recalls some of the 
operational research problems studied during the war years, and allows us a peep behind 
the scenes at the work of the ‘ back-room boys.’ 


In the naval section the account of the international maritime exercises of 1952 
shows that satisfactory progress by the N.A.T.O. Powers continues to be made. In 
Naval Signalling (in two parts, past and present) the enormous advances in methods of 
communication at sea, made since the XIVth Century, are portrayed. The evolution of 
life-saving equipment at sea is traced ; recent innovations show the great improvement 
over the earlier and more primitive appliances, but no claim is made that finality has yet 
been reached. In the description of the Fleet Train, by which a modern fleet is main- 
tained at sea for long periods far from its shore bases, it is seen how this “‘ Q’”’ organiza- 
tion—to use an army term—was developed from the old-time ‘ victuallers’ and came 
into prominence especially in the war-time operations in the Pacific.. The chapters on sea 
power and aircraft, by a naval officer, and on sea power and the aircraft carrier (in the 
general section), by an air force officer, are in the main about the same subject; the 
respective authors, however, do not entirely agree in the conclusions arrived at. Brassey's 
Annual, on principle, expresses no opinion, but leaves the reader to form his own judgment 
on this and other controversial matters. 


In the army section, the campaign in Korea is reviewed up to the end of April, 1953, 
when there were hopes—since fulfilled—that the long drawn out peace talks would end 
in a satisfactory agreement in the near future. In the duties of the army staff the evolu- 
tion of that organization is traced from earliest times to the present day. The human 
aspect is well covered by chapters on morale in war, training, and problems of man-power. 


In the air section, Fifty Years of Flying reviews the progress which has been made in 
actual flight since the days of the Wright brothers. There are again chapters on training 
and aircraft development, as well as one on the medical aspects of high-speed flying. 


The reference section contains the usual statements on Defence and on the Estimates 
for the three Services for 1953-4, with an explanatory statement on Forces Family 
Pensions. 


While the illustrations themselves are clearly reproduced, the captions to the photo- 
graphs facing pages 192 and 272 might well have been checked for accuracy of terminology. 
Flags are “‘ hoisted,’”’ not ‘‘ unfurled.”” The collective phrase ‘‘ Men of the” before the 
name of a regiment, to denote, say, a patrol, detachment, or platoon, is one of those 
expressions which are constantly used by newspaper reporters. It invariably arouses the 
ire of all army officers. 
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A Hundred Years of War. By Cyril Falls. (Duckworth.) 30s. 


The latest volume to be published in The Hundred Years Series is devoted to the 
study of war and it would be hard to select a more highly qualified author than Cyril 
Falls to tackle such a vast subject. 


During the period 1853 to 1953, warfare has developed from the ‘ column and line ’ 
on land and from the ‘ wooden walls ’ at sea to operations on a three dimensional plane 
with an inter-Service basis, whilst the armour and weapons which have made such a 
revolution possible, have been multifarious in their originality. To review such a subject 
in all its aspects in the 400 pages allotted must have set the author a difficult problem. 
Any attempt to do so could not hope to satisfy everyone, but there can be little doubt 
that he has produced not only an extremely valuable book of reference, containing 
information not assembled previously, but that his comments on many of the campaigns 
he refers to are well worthy of our consideration and respect. 


In scope, the work is not confined to purely British operations, but covers the fighting 
in all parts of the globe, on land, on sea, and in the air. If there is scarcely a campaign that 
has not been mentioned, not all have received the treatment that others might afford them, 
for the author is mainly concerned with the development of all forms of equipment and the 
tactics resulting from their introduction. Those wars which illustrate this trend, together 
with advances in organization, administration, and military technique generally, are 
dealt with the more fully. Primarily, however, this must remain a work for study by 
soldiers, for though there was much fighting at sea there was no major naval war between 
1815 and 1914, and air warfare did not become a reality till 1914. 

Though they were the last two wars to be fought by armies composed of long service 
personnel, the campaigns in the Crimea and in suppression of the Mutiny in India are 
quickly dealt with and the author turns to the American Civil War which has always 
fascinated the military historian. Of the remaining 23 chapters devoted to the study of 
operations, nearly half are concerned with the events and lessons of the two world wars and 
the lesser campaigns that followed in their train, including that which was recently ter- 
minated in Korea. The various wars in the Balkans, in the Mediterranean littoral, in 
South Africa, and in Manchuria and the Far East are dealt with more collectively and there 
are special studies of those fought by tribesmen, partisans, or of a revolutionary character. 
Short chapters are devoted to the technical aspects of air and sea warfare and of adminis- 
tration in war, but in the space available these cannot be exhaustive studies of very large 
subjects. 

The problem of supplying adequate maps for such a volume has been solved by the 
inclusion in the text of 20 black and white sketches illustrative of those actions which are 
described the more fully. This does not really satisfy the reader’s needs, and it is a pity 
that some small scale maps were. not.added to assist in following some of the less well 
known campaigns or of the strategic concepts of the others. 

In such a comprehensive work the narratives of the various campaigns are generally 
masterly in their compression and though there are a few errors of fact and of presentation, 
these are of minor importance in the unfolding of the main theme. Indeed, Captain Falls 
can only be congratulated on having so nearly achieved the impossible, and all who are 
interested in this subject should certainly study this work. 


_ Elizabethan England: Being the History of this Country “In Relation to all 
Foreign Princes.” A Survey of Life and Literature. Volume X—1596-1598. 
By E. M. Tenison. (For original subscribers only.) 


This is a large and handsomely produced book, with over 500 pages, 30 plates, and 
many illustrations in line. It covers the years 1596 to 1598, and is the roth in a set of 12 
volumes, “‘ being the History of this Country in Relation to all Foreign Princes, from 
original manuscripts, many hitherto unpublished ; co-ordinated with XVIth Century 
printed matter ranging from Royal Proclamations to Broadside Ballads.” In these words 
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Mr. Tenison promises no more than he performs. He treats of the capture of Cadiz by 
Essex and Howard in June, 1596, the voyage to the Azores of 1597, Tyrone’s renewed 
rebellion, the deaths of Lord Burghley and Philip II, and the character of Essex. There 
are many ‘ interludes ’ and ‘ appendices,’ wherein the author deals not only with unpub- 
lished navy and army lists and papers translated from uncalendared Spanish State papers, 
but with misconceptions by earlier historians, the analysis of ‘‘ hoary scandals,’’ and 
literary disputes. There are some excellent contemporary maps, and an immense store of 
quotations, both verse and prose. The editing is scrupulous, though probably the author 
would be the first to deny that he was impartial. On the contrary, Mr. Tenison has 
certain perfectly open and firmly held convictions about the period and the people he is 
writing about, and supports his opinions in every possible way and with great energy. 
Since the buttressing material is quarried from contemporary documents, what is said in 
this book deserves careful and serious consideration. He defends Essex, respects and 
admires Burghley, and adores Elizabeth. The extent to which Spaniards were prepared 
to go in their assault on this Country is well defined. Philip, ‘‘ the mightiest enemy that 
England ever had,” in Burghley’s words, receives his due. Many photographs and repro- 
ductions of paintings make vivid the appearance and background of the age. 

Shakespeare was not the only Englishman of that day who could write superbly. 
“ If I were a milkmaid with a pailon my arm . . . I would not forsake my poor and single 
stall to match with the greatest monarch,”’ said Elizabeth : Essex declared that Philip IT 
intended “‘ to sing us to sleep with the name of peace, till he may rouse us from sleep by a 
thundering war,”’ and a pamphlet exhorted us to “‘ ruinate his puissance.” Raleigh wrote 
of the landing at Fayal: “as for the working of the sea, the steepness of the cliffs, and 
other troubles that were not new to us, we overcame them well enough.’ This book is 
not particularly easy to read, because it is cut into short sections and full of digressions 
and elucidations. The author revels in his material, and casts it about him in a glittering 
rainbow, but the wide range of papers consulted and the great number of original docu- 
ments reprinted repay either the close student or the casual skimmer. 

This is the first volume of this series which the present reviewer has seen, though 
apparently the work has been in progress for many years. It is some measure of his opinion 
that he is now most anxious to dive into and steep himself in the earlier volumes, and 
determined to hunt out those promised for the future, even if, since this vast collection is 
privately printed, he has to go to the British Museum Reading Room to find them. 


Lavallette Bruce. By Ian Bruce. (Hamish Hamilton.) 2!1s. 

Readers familiar with Brigadier Bruce’s earlier memoir, The Nun of Lebanon, will 
have a ready welcome for this fresh instalment of the life story of the compiler’s engaging 
stormy petrel of an ancestor. Covering a far wider canvas than was demanded for the 
relation of Michael Bruce’s adolescent liaison with the incalculable Lady Hester Stanhope, 
the narrative opens with its protagonist—little more than a schoolboy—‘ taking a view ’ 
of the 1807 bombardment of Copenhagen. His next adventure took him to Spain in time 
to get entangled in Moore’s retreat on Corunna; where he must have missed that other 
peripatetic British traveller, Crabb Robinson, The Times war correspondent, by the same 
narrow margin as at Altona. 

During Wellesley’s earlier campaigns in the Peninsula Bruce, still rushing in where 
angels might well fear to be caught by the provost police, was as acid in criticism of British 
leadership as he was doleful regarding the prospect of Anglo-Portuguese success. But 
then young Master Bruce, by some queer spiritual paradox, could combine strong Whiggish 
principles with a distinct leaning towards Bonapartist absolutism. Probably a case of 
anything to be ‘ agin the Government ’ ! 

His conduct throughout the trial of the gallant Ney, however, was of an uncalculating 
generosity which permitted him to spring to the defence of one whom he sincerely believed 
to be the victim of injustice, regardless of the fact that he had already started to make 
sheep’s eyes at the Marshal’s wife. But the eponymous adventure which earned Bruce 
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his lifelong sobriquet began with the escape of Count Antoine Lavallette from the prison 
of the Conciergerie. Implored to help in smuggling the fugitive out of Paris, young Bruce 
bent himself to the task with a determination entirely unaffected by the fact that Laval- 
lette was no more than a casual acquaintance. He was, as the Britisher believed, the vic- 
tim of monarchist tyranny, and that was reason enough for any exertion. As is well 
known, Lavallette’s escape was triumphantly effected ; Bruce being aided in his activities 
by Captain Hely-Hutchinson and the flamboyant General Sir Robert Wilson. And, 
almost inevitably, it was the egregious Wilson—who never could keep a still tongue in his 
head—who brought down the wrath of the French Government on the conspirators’ 


respective heads. 

Michael Bruce’s dignified attitude throughout the subsequent trial and during his 
term of imprisonment owed not a little to the anxiously loving but wisely prudent council 
of Madame Ney, who, one feels, was scarcely requited as she had hoped. But the sorry 
state into which the Bruce family fortunes had fallen, no less than the failing health of 
Michael’s ever indulgent father, imposed first claim on the popular hero’s attention on his 
release from confinement ; and dreams of an unofficial Tuscan honeymoon had incon- 
tinently to be abandoned. 

If the final chapters of ‘ Lavallette ’ Bruce’s life story take on a less colourful tint, their 
brief narration serves to round off an enthralling story which extends from the fall of 
Copenhagen to the state visit of the Emperor Louis Napoleon to England. Students of 
the period will unquestionably revel in this most entertaining book ; and so illuminating, 
but unobtrusive, are Brigadier Bruce’s generous notes and connecting narrative that the 
work can be recommended to the casual reader with equal confidence. 


The Escapers. By Eric Williams. (Collins, with Eyre and Spottiswoode.) 16s. 

This anthology of 18 escape stories has been collected, edited, and embellished with 
interesting comments by one who himself achieved a remarkable escape during the last 
war. Each story, complete in itself, is told in the words of each individual escaper, thus 
making the book a collection of short and true adventure stories, presented in a pleasant 
variety of styles. The selection extends from Gerard’s escape from the Tower in 1597 up 
to and including the 1939-45 War. The list includes such intriguing narratives as 
Casanova’s escape from the Inquisition in Venice, 1756, and Sir Winston Churchill’s from 
the Boers. 

The collator is obviously in his element, dealing with a subject which, as he himself 
explains, has held a fascination for him since boyhood. These 18 stories, picked from a 
mass of others which no doubt in their way are equally good, have been skilfully arranged 
to give variety. Yet, as their editor presumably intended, they bring out very clearly the 
unchanging factors which must be common to all successful escapes—above all the cheerful 
optimism which refuses to be daunted by early failures or by the most formidable obstacles. 


An interesting point made by the editor is that in old times a prisoner could count 
himself free as soon as he had passed the walls of his prison, whereas the prisoner of war 
in modern times has still to travel long distances through a hostile land where everyone 
that he meets is a potential enemy. This may perhaps be modified again in the escaper’s 
favour in some future war with a police-tyranny, where the civil population of the enemy 
State is out of sympathy with its own rulers. 

The only criticism of this exciting and valuable book concerns an apparent lack of 
care in proof-reading. There are too many silly little errors (e.g. ‘ earthworms’ instead of 
‘ earthworks *) which tend to irritate the reader and distract his attention from the story. 


NAVAL 
Jane’s Fighting Ships, 1953-54. Edited by Raymond V. B. Blackman, A.M.I,N.A., 
A.I.Mar.E, (Sampson Low.) 84s. ' 
This 55th edition of Fighting Ships is one that the majority of enthusiastic students of 
sea power will need tostudy in some detail, for it emphasizes the changing pattern of modern 
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navies, and draws attention to the profound technological advances which are now 
influencing naval thought the world over. As we turn its pages we can see these new 
trends in the many plans and photographs which illustrate this remarkable volume. 


What will probably strike the inquiring reader most forcibly, once he has assimilated 
the massiveness of modern fleets, is the degree of specialization to which ship design is 
carried. As the editor points out in his foreword, it is no longer possible to design or build 
a general purpose ship, a warship pure and simple. The complexity of modern warfare is 
such that, as Mr. Blackman remarks, we now have to build ships of differing types within 
their own broad categories. 

It seems possible that, if it is developed to its ultimate point, this specialization will 
result in a single fleet unit becoming two ships, the hunter and the killer, the one comple- 
mentary to, and useless without, the other. There are already indications that this state 
is being reached, if not already in existence, in naval aviation, and it seems but a question 
of time before it must spread to the ship as well. 


Be that as it may, the 1953-54 Jamne’s is as usual, a lavish and worthy publication. 
Its great reputation for accuracy and completeness makes it one of the most invaluable 
sources of naval knowledge, and no real student candowithoutit. This year it is larger and 
more comprehensive than ever, and brings to light many of the new techniques which add 
to the mechanical efficiency of modern ships of war, such as the angled deck in carrier 
construction, the atomic propulsion gear of the new American submarines, and so on. We 
live in a world of constant movement and evolution in the naval sphere, a world in which 
most of us would become hopelessly lost unless we had the annual Jane’s to guide us through 
the intricacies. This year it is a better guide than ever. 


The Navy as an Instrument of Policy, 1588-1727. By the late Admiral Sir Herbert 
Richmond. Edited by E. A. Hughes. (Cambridge University Press.) 60s. 


Sir Herbert Richmond, before he died, was engaged on a most ambitious historical 
project, a thorough survey throughout the years of the use made by statesmen and politi- 
cians of the Navy to enforce the will of the nation. The present volume, edited after his 
death from the manuscript which Sir Herbert had already prepared, is the first fruits of 
his great labour. 


In its essence, this work is an expansion of the author’s previous Statesmen and Sea 
Power, which was a masterly analysis of the use of sea power in the national interest. This 
version is a much fuller study, and backed by a far greater wealth of documentary evidence. 
It traces in considerable detail the naval operations of the various wars and relates them to 
the overall strategy of the nation as a whole. Indeed, it goes further than this in many 
cases, for Sir Herbert has taken the alternative lines of action open to national policy 
at certain times and has set out the arguments for and against their adoption. Thus we 
begin to see the Navy as an instrument of power, and to watch its use in the hands of the 
statesmen who directed the national policy of Britain. This book, then, is not so much 
the story of what the Navy did during the many wars of these years, but why it did it. 
And this is the very essence of history. 

Sir Herbert Richmond, in addition to being one of the foremost naval historians of 
this century, was also a master of prose. He writes with a lucidity that combines the 
essential with the dramatic, so that the narrative never flags and the.reader is urged on 
by the intense interest of the story. This book, as we have said, is the very essence of 
history, but it is history as it should be written, making it not only palatable but truly 
exciting. Sir Herbert keeps his objective always in full view so that, throughout the 
relation of these naval events, the prime use of the Navy on the national scale is always 
obvious. 

This is indeed a fine book, and one for which serious stud¢ats of naval history have 


been long waiting. The editorship of Mr. E. A. Hughes is unobtru::ve, and it is to be hoped 
that he will find a worthy successor to Admiral Richmond to complete the task and bring 
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the history up to 1918. As he mentions in his preface, the admiral had collected a great 
deal of information in preparation of such a volume, and one can but hope that someone 
will undertake so eminently worth while a task. 


Fleet Admiral King. A Naval Record. By Ernest J. King and Walter Muir Whitehill. 

(Eyre and Spottiswoode.) 30s. 

It is common knowledge that his British colleagues did not find Fleet Admiral King 
an easy man to work with. Lord Cunningham has recorded that at times he became rude 
and overbearing, and remarks of another meeting that he was as saturnine as ever. But 
it was freely acknowledged that he was a powerful and valuable member of that great 
team, the Combined (British-U.S.) Chiefs of Staff, as well as the chief inspirer and 
organizer of an American naval expansion that resulted in the most powerful fleet the world 
had yet seen. His views on war policy and the workings of the Chiefs of Staff Committee 
are therefore of first-rate interest, and this book is an important contribution to con- 
temporary history. 

Though written in the third person with the skilled pen of the director and librarian 
of the Boston Athenzum, the book is a true autobiography, straightforward and revealing. 
The hand may be the hand of Whitehill but the voice is the authentic voice of King, and 
it makes clear that throughout his career he put his whole soul into his duties and strove 
steadfastly to make himself and his profession second to none. As recorded in the prologue 
which summarizes his early services, he aimed unceasingly at fitting himself for the highest 
posts and, so that nothing might be lacking, he qualified as an aviator at the mature age of 
48. This led to his first big command, the carrier Lexington in 1930 at the age of 51, as 
recounted in Chapter I. Thereafter he went from one important appointment to another 
until, 10 days after the disaster of Pearl Harbour, he was called by President Roosevelt to 
become Commander-in-Chief of the United States Fleet and Chief of Naval Operations— 
virtually supreme in American naval affairs. 

From that time on his book deals largely with the part he played in the many high- 
level conferences of the next four years and the pros and cons of the strategical decisions 
at which they arrived ; and interspersed among the accounts of these meetings is the story 
of the strategic aspects of the Pacific campaign for which he was more directly responsible. 
The impression given both in co-operation and in command is of a man always sure of 
himself, enjoying his reputation as a taut seaman (he liked the story of the girl who 
assured a friend that “ Admiral King is so tough he shaves with a blow-torch ”’), but 
realizing none the less the need for team work, and bowing to majority opposition when 
hard enough pressed. There are signs, particularly in the early days of the war, of an urge 
to assert, needlessly, the claims of the American Navy to the pre-eminence to which it was 
clearly attaining—a feeling that only by such assertion would it be accorded its succession 
to the position so long and proudly held by the British Navy. And there is no doubt that 
he was sometimes as aggressive in conference as in campaign. But no bad blood was 
intended at the time and there is no backbiting in retrospect. Throughout his book 
he speaks of his fellow Chiefs of Staff, British and American, with true generosity, and it is 
clearly his pride that he was one of that famous company. 


History of United States Naval Operations in World War II. Volume VIII— 
New Guinea and the Marianas. By Samuel Eliot Morison. (Oxford University 
Press.) 428. 

The scene described in the eighth volume of Rear-Admiral Morison’s monumental 
history of American naval operations during the 1939-45 War is still set in the Pacific. 
In this volume he brings the narrative of the Pacific war up to August, 1944, and so in- 
cludes the Battle of the Philippine Sea, the greatest carrier operation of all time. This 
battle, of course, dwarfs the rest of the operations described, for its importance stems not 
only from its size but also that on its outcome largely depended the whole conduct of the 
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The operations in the Marianas are worthy of very detailed and considerable study, 
for they include much of the new doctrine of naval strategy and tactics that grew up in 
those wide Pacific seas. Something of this conception of the role of modern fleets had 
already been seen in the Midway and Coral Sea battles in 1942, but it was the Battle of the 
Philippine Sea that showed it in its fullest scale. In this action, too, the strategic back- 
ground was altogether vaster and more pregnant with decisions that could well influence 
the success or failure of the whole American plan in the Pacific. 


Professor Morison tells the story graphically and has obviously gone to great pains 
to produce an accurate and balanced view. He has had the advantage of assistance by 
Japanese naval officers who took part in the action, as well as those of the United States, 
and so has been able to check up on facts and figures in his search for truth about the 
operations. As a result he has been able to write a remarkably clear and detailed account 
and one that is easily followed with the help of some excellent diagrams. 


The period covered by this volume, March to August, 1944, ends with the recapture 
of Guam, an amphibious operation in which the Amercian Navy playéd a commanding 
part. Here again, as in all the other operations described in this volume, Professor Morison 
writes lucidly and graphically, bringing all the excitement of battle to his pages and yet, 
at the same time, presenting the balanced view of the historian. Six more volumes of this 
massive history are promised ; if they reach the standard of the first eight, then this will 
truly be one of the finest naval histories ever presented to the world. 


Augustus Hervey’s Journal, Edited by David Erskine, (William Kimber.) 25s. 


The memoirs of Captain the Hon. Augustus John Hervey—later third Earl of Bristol 
and Vice-Admiral of the Blue—cover the period 1746-1759. They appear to have been 
penned, ‘‘ purely for my own satisfaction,’’ some eight to ten years after the last of the 
events he recounts, being written up from the private journal he kept at the time ; their 
publication was probably never contemplated by the author, and for the last 200 years the 
original documents have reposed among the family archives at Ickworth. They now see 
the light of day under the capable editorship of Mr, David Erskine. 


In this book we obtain a clear picture of a mid-XVIIIth Century aristocratic naval 
captain, who was a good officer and a competent seaman. The naval portion of these memoirs 
is mainly an account of Hervey’s personal activities and experiences in both peace and war; 
his own officers and ship’s company are scarcely ever mentioned, nor are any details given 
of ship internal economy. His description of the battle of Mahon, at which he was present 
in the Phoenix, one of Byng’s repeating frigates, presents no fresh features ; but what is 
new is his account of the behaviour of the rear-admiral and captains towards the com- 
mander-in-chief in the days following. Hervey’s capacity as a Chief of Staff—to use the 
modern term—is shown by the way he, although junior to most of the captains in the 
Mediterranean, performed that duty for the new commander-in-chief (Admiral Osborn) 


in 1757-58. 


Hervey comments adversely on the administration of the Navy, particularly at the 
beginning of the Seven Years’ War, but his remarks on this and other matters are often 
tinged with the party political prejudices of that time and he sometimes overstates his 
case. His strictures on Lord Anson are not always fair, and his opinion of Hawke as a 
commander-in-chief is not exactly flattering. Hawke, on the other hand, had a high 
regard for Hervey’s professional abilities, for during those five exhausting months before 
the battle of Quiberon Bay he placed him in command of the inshore squadron off Brest. 
What stands out very clearly is Hervey’s friendship with, and loyalty in adversity for, 
Byng, under whom he served at three separate periods ; he is extremely outspoken about 
the court-martial—the Court is stigmatized as “ this most INFAMOUS Court ”—and 
subsequent execution of that unfortunate officer. 
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The other main feature of the journal is the very intimate account of Hervey’s chief 
preoccupation when off duty. This is his pursuit and conquest of women, the details of 
which have been transcribed unaltered. These ladies of low resistance—he had three 
special favourites at different times—belonged to every stratum of society, from princesses 
to courtesans, Sixty of these charmers are indicated in the index as having afforded him 
the pleasures he, or they, desired ; but what the grand total was we shall never know. 


In all this dissolute diversion Hervey was probably no better or no worse than any 
of the notorious rakes of that period, though in one respect he has the merit of not being 
addicted to the bottle. It should also be noted that these steps aside through “ those 
smaller doors which lead into more intimate rooms ”’ were never allowed to interfere with 
the exigencies of the Service. 


The manner in which the editing of these memoirs has been done leaves little cause 
for complaint. The chapter head-notes, about the insertion of which the editor is nee d- 
lessly apologetic, are just what was wanted to put the reader in the picture. In the 
matter of dates in the text, the slight paraphrase of the original makes for easier reading 
of the narrative, but the chronology of events would have been even easier to follow if the 
name of the month had been inserted, perhaps in square brackets, whenever it changed. 
The illustrations, which are well reproduced, do not always face the pages to which they 
refer ; and the date of the ‘‘ Moonlight Battle,” facing page 224, should have read “‘ 28th 
February, 1758.’’ The only disappointing thing in these memoirs is that they end abruptly 
in the middle of a sentence and in the centre of a page. Why Hervey broke off at so inter- 
esting a point in his career is not known, for there was more to relate, at any rate from a 
naval aspect. 

The book is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of those times, and it can be 
thoroughly recommended to all readers who are interested in either the Service details or 
the revelation of those pastimes of the great which Hervey recounts with such complete 
candour, or both. 


Spearheads of Invasion. By Lieutenant-Commander W. N. Swan. (Angus and 
Robertson.) 25s. 


This book includes a foreword by Vice-Admiral Sir John Collins, K.B.E., C.B., R.A.N., 
and gives a detailed account of the career of H.M.A.S. Westralia as a landing ship infantry 
during the last 30 months of the 1939-45 War. The work of converting the Westralia 
into a landing ship was taken in hand at Sydney early in 1943, after her three years of 

ing the Indian and Pacific Oceans as an armed merchant cruiser. It was completed 
late in May and the end of June found her ready to resume active service, a vastly different 
ship from that which had arrived at Sydney six months earlier. An intensive course of 
training on the East coast of Australia followed. Then, early in August, she carried 
1,095 officers and men of the Australian Expeditionary Force from Cairns to New Guinea 
in company with the Australian landing ship Manoora. This started her career as a 
landing ship in real earnest and for the next four months she passed to and fro between 
Australia and New Guinea, carrying Allied troops North for the build-up, which was 
continuous and on an enormous scale. 


Thenceforth she took part in many invasions. In mid-December, she sailed from 
Goodenough Island with 666 officers and men of the 14th United States Cavalry Regiment 
on board and next day successfully landed them at Arawe under cover of a task group. 
The invasion of New Britain had begun ; it was the beginning of the long road to Tokyo. 

Many other amphibious operations followed: Hollandia in New Guinea in April, 
1944; Leyte in the Philippines in October; Lingayen, also in the Philippines, during 
which the Westralia narrowly escaped destruction by a kamikaze, in January, 1945; 
Tarakan, Brunei, and Balikpapan, all in Borneo, in May, June, and July respectively. 
In all these landings the Westralia played a notable part and all are covered by the author. 
His book, which is clearly printed and well bound, includes a number of illustrations and 
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maps and an index. It describes the landing operations carried out by the Westralia, but 
makes no claim to give a picture of MacArthur’s campaign as a whole. It is, in fact, 
primarily an affectionate record of a ship that carried men and equipment to many fields 
of battle on the road to Tokyo : battles whose exploits were unsurpassed and whose names 
already hold an imperishable place in the annals of modern military history. 


Swastika at Sea. By C. D. Bekker. (William Kimber.) 15s. 

This book is an abridged English translation of the German Kampf und Untergang 
der Kriegsmarine, in which is described in popular language the ‘‘ Struggle and Destruction 
of the German Navy, 1939-1945.”’ The translator is anonymous. The author, who 
served in the German Navy until his capture in 1944, though in what capacity is not 
stated (he does not appear to have been an officer), has set out his book by recounting 
a number of separate episodes in the late war, which embrace all types of warships from 
battleships to midget submarines. These accounts are unconnected one with another and 
do not come always in chronological sequence ; that, however, is of no particular moment. 
Several of the episodes described have appeared in print before, in both English and 
German, but the others, more particularly those about the final phase in the Baltic, are 
new, at any rate in English. 

Whether Herr Bekker was personally concerned in any of the episodes he so 
graphically describes does not appear, but he states that he obtained his information 
largely from eye-witnesses of all grades, from admirals to ordinary seamen, who had 
personal experience of what took place. Each story is complete in itseli—they might 
have been originally written as separate magazine articles—and the explanatory padding 
for the benefit of the lay reader is, in general, reasonably accurate, though a few of the 
statements are not quite correct. For instance, the detailed explanation in Chapter VIII 
about metox is not entirely in accordance with the facts. The narratives are interlarded 
with many conversation pieces, most of which are probably journalistic licence, though 
no doubt something of that sort did actually occur. 


The various accounts are phrased in a spirit of moderation. There is an absence of 
bombastic flourishes eulogizing the German officer or man to the disparagement of their 
opponents, and credit is freely given to those exploits of the British which, whether 
successful or not, contributed to the German defeat. Bearing in mind the weak strength 
of the German Navy in September, 1939, the fact that the enemy’s efforts, although in 
the end nullified, were often crowned with success is all the more to his credit. 

The book is clearly printed and includes a sketch map of the Baltic and a number 
of interesting photographs, though it would have been better if these had been interleaved 
opposite the appropriate pages in the text. It may be mentioned that, in the German 
edition, there are nearly four times as many illustrations. An index might well have been 
provided or, as in the original, a summary of the contents of the chapters. 

On the whole, the book can be recommended as a faithful description of the 
vicissitudes suffered by the German Navy before the Nazi power was finally overwhelmed 
by the Allies. 

ARMY 


To Benghazi. By Gavin Long. (Australian War Memorial, Canberra.) 253s. 

This volume is the first to be published in the Army Series of the Australian official 
military histories designed to cover the events of the 1939-45 War. Though he is only 
writing two of the 22 volumes himself, the author is, in addition, responsible for the 
production of all five series. 

After service in the Middle East and elsewhere as a war correspondent, Gavin Long 
was selected ta succeed Dr. C, E. W. Bean, and it will thus come as no surprise to find 
that this new work follows closely, both in design and scope, the history compiled by the 
latter, which is generally acclaimed to have been one of the best of those produced on 
the Great War of 1914-18. 
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The operations now described embrace the whole of Lord Wavell’s first offensive in 
the Western Desert in 1940-41. The broad outline of this classic campaign, both in its 
conception and execution, are well known, but the part played in it by the 6th Australian 
Division is not so familiar and is of great interest. The division was first committed as 
the assaulting formation at Bardia, which it stormed on 4th January, and Tobruk fell 
to the same indomitable troops on 22nd January, 1941. Thereafter, it led the pursuit 
through Derna, where the last serious resistance was overcome, to Benghazi and beyond; 
and though it arrived too late to be engaged at Beda Fomm, its rapid approach may well 
have influenced the quickness of the surrender that occurred there. The story is well 
told, even if excessive detail and the introduction of too many personalities sometimes 
obscures the issue. This was the first occasion on which Australian troops met the enemy 
and there can be little doubt that in the operations under review they showed themselves 
the equal of those who had made the name of ‘‘ Anzac ”’ so famous in the previous war. 
Between 2nd January and 21st March they had taken more than 67,000 prisoners and 
670 guns for a casualty list of 1,138, and one may well share their disappointment at not 
being allowed to continue the pursuit to Tripoli, which was not to fall into Allied hands 
for another two years. 

It is not so much on the operational side that this book will, however, interest English 
readers, The first five chapters are devoted to the study of matters which, in the future, 
may be of importance not only to the Commonwealth as a whole, but also to the goodwill 
between the armed forces of the countries belonging to it. During the inter-war years 
the struggle for power between the two main political parties left Australia in 1939 with 
a defence force little different in size or equipment to that which she had maintained in 
1914, whilst her rather parochial outlook riveted her attention more on the dangers to 
be expected from Japanese expansion than from Hitlerism in Europe. No expeditionary 
force was thus contemplated or prepared for, and it would appear to have been pressure 
from below rather than leadership from above that initiated the formation of a second 
A.L.F. for service overseas on a volunteer basis. By the end of 1940, this force had reached 
a strength of four divisions, but this had not been achieved without some upset to the 
militia units forming at the same time. A headquarters and three of these divisions 
reached the Middle East, and their commander, Lieut.-General Sir Thomas Blamey, was 
given a clear cut ‘ charter’ by his Government which to some extent tended to restrict 
his powers of co-operation with the Commander-in-Chief, who had been appointed by 
the Government in London. It was thus, perhaps, fortunate that Lord Wavell had had 
considerable experience of working with Australian forces in the Great War. 


The relationship between the Regular and the militia officers, as well as that between 
officers and other ranks, is discussed and the author notes that “‘ any distinction between 
officers and men, above what efficiency demanded, was quickly resented ” and is at some 
pains to refute the charges of indiscipline “‘ off duty.’’ The book is well written and well 
produced and the text is supported by six carefully designed maps in colour and 31 
sketches. In addition 37 pages of photographs adequately portray the country and 
conditions under which the operations were conducted. 


Attack in the West. Napoleon’s first campaign re-read to-day. By Major W. G. F. 

Jackson, M.C., B.A., R.E. (Eyre and Spottiswode.) 21s. 

The aim of this book is to re-examine the campaign of 1796 in the light of the current 
problems in the West. In his intriguing introduction the author states his belief that 
the complexity of their formations, their. large administrative tail, and the difficulty of 
controlling vast organizations “‘ are shackling the Western armies in the same way that 
the pedantic rules of war bound the armies of Europe before Napoleon.” He suggests 
that a study of Napoleon’s campaigns may disclose “ the secret of breaking this modern 
bondage.” Further, he compares the situation in the West to-day with that of Napoleon, 
whose opponents during 1796 always had overall superiority in the theatre of war. 
“Can we,” the author asks, “‘ learn from Napoleon how to achieve similar success to-day 
in the same way that he learned it from the great commanders before him ? ” 
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Basing his study on the valid assumption that the first principles of war are applicable 
in any period of history, the author sets out to illustrate Napoleon’s application of these 
principles in this campaign and the effect on armies who clung to the old, rigid ‘ rules of 
war.’ After a brief reference to Napoleon’s early days and his apprenticeship as unofficial 
director of plans both in Paris and Italy, the phases of the campaign are well described 
in short chapters. The narrative is concise, clear, and so arranged that the successive 
problems and Napoleon’s actions are readily appreciated. The thumb-nail sketches in 
the text (101 of them) are a valuable feature and contribute much to the clarity and 
brevity of the narrative. 

Napoleon was determined on offensive action in spite of the difficulties confronting 
him and his inferiority in numbers. He seized the initiative and succeeded in concentrating 
superior force at the decisive point time and again. The author shows that success was 
achieved by surprise, speed, and high morale, and by Napoleon’s care to ensure a firm base 
as a preliminary to his operations. Moreover, the reader may learn how Napoleon 
changed a half-starved, ill-equipped rabble into a force capable of outmarching and 
outfighting its opponents. Some good comments on each phase are included and a final 
chapter summarizes the whole campaign and its lessons. Finally, the author briefly 
discusses the present situation and offers an answer to the question he poses. 


The author has succeeded in producing a valuable work which provokes thought and 
deserves to achieve a wide circulation. Officers preparing for the Staff College examina- 
tion and, in fact, all who study war would be well advised to make the fullest use of this 
book to which General Sir Richard Gale, Commander-in-Chief, British Army of the Rhine, 
has contributed an appreciative foreword. The volume, of 250 pages, is provided with an 
adequate index and four general maps in addition to the sketches in the text. 


The Reason Why. By Cecil Woodham-Smith. (Constable.) 15s. 

In this book on the antecedents and course of the charge of the Light Brigade at 
Balaclava on 25th October, 1854, Mrs. Woodham-Smith’s thesis is that this great and 
dramatic event took place very largely as the result of a clash of temperaments between 
the Commander-in-Chief, Lord Raglan, his principal cavalry officer, Lord Lucan, and the 
leader of the Light Brigade, Lord Cardigan. There is an intensely exciting account of 
the actual charge, and the author has made use of unpublished manuscripts and much 
new material, besides the immense amount of printed matter which deals with the 
Crimean War. Her list of principal sources runs to four and a half pages. Only about 
half the book, however, deals with the Crimean period. The first part tells the story of 
the two noble brothers-in-law, Cardigan and Lucan. 


The style of the whole book is vigorous, and the result eminently readable and 
interesting. The interpretation put upon the events described may be challenged, but 
there is no doubt of the absorbing nature of the story. Cardigan himself is beautifully 
done, although if one agrees with this assessment of his character it must be admitted 
that the only legitimate comment on the man would have been from a boot firmly planted 
in the seat of his cherry-coloured pants. He was almost incredible. His official sub- 
ordinates loathed and feared him. His superiors, with the exception of Lord Raglan, 
despised him. Luckily he had no equals. The Duke of Wellington, with his usual 
independence of mind and strict regard for the regulations, saw to it that, although 
Cardigan was properly admonished on the many occasions when he acted incorrectly, he 
was saved from official criticism and parliamentary or newspaper censure when such was 
improperly levelled. i 

One thing seems to be clearly shown: Cardigan was a very bad cavalry officer. 
His regiment was beautifully turned out at home, and machine-like in the perfection of 
its peace-time evolutions. But on active service he was incapable of doing anything 
useful. His ‘‘ sore-back reconnaissance’ to the Danube in June, 1854, with 200 men, 
cost nearly 100 horses dead or crippled, took 17 days, and brought back no useful 
information at all; the whole job was done again without casualties a few days later by 
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a dozen mounted artillerymen. Even at Balaclava itself, he simply led the brigade down 
the valley, his mind occupied with rage against Captain Nolan, and then came back 
again, without apparently giving any orders or thought to his men. About the one trace 
of common sense shown by the Russians was that, although they had many chances of 
killing him, they strictly left Cardigan alone. 

Lord Lucan was another problem altogether. There is a most interesting account 
of this strange, capable, thwarted man, with his Irish estates and his sincere belief in 
himself, constantly wounded by the eccentricities of Raglan’s behaviour. Raglan himself 
is only slightly and not very convincingly portrayed. In fact, although this is a 
fascinating book, and better worth reading than most novels, Mrs. Woodham-Smith seems 
to have gone tearing along after her thesis with even more determination and certainly 
with more success than the Light Brigade after the Russian guns. Perhaps, like them, 
she has been going for the wrong objective. 


The Memoirs of Field-Marshal Kesselring. Translated by Lynton Hudson. (William 

Kimber.) 25s. 

In this volume Field-Marshal Kesselring, soldier, airman, convicted and reprieved 
war criminal, attempts a personal vindication—it seems that the honour and integrity of 
a German field-marshal are absolutely above suspicion—and seeks to re-establish the 
prestige of German arms. Obviously writing to a great extent from memory, with some 
passages not remarkable for clear thinking, he indulges, also, in considerable criticism of 
German strategy and provides some interesting opinions of other German commanders 
and leaders, 

The field-marshal is convinced that “‘ Sea-lion ” was often contemplated but never 
planned: the operations of the Luftwaffe, which he commanded during the Battle of 
Britain, were a bad make-shift for a ‘“‘ washed-out operation of a very much larger scope.” 
He states that the R.A.F. fighters evaded action but seems to be rather unhappy about 
the German performance, although he will not hear of the word “defeat.” When the 
invasion of Russia began, Kesselring’s 2nd Air Command supported Army Group Centre, 
and one gathers that if the whole campaign had been planned and timed aright Moscow 
could have been entered by the Germans before Winter set in. 


Italy he regards as an embarrassment and liability from the moment of her entry into 
the war. When he went to the Mediterranean as Commander-in-Chief South he certainly 
found an unsatisfactory system of command. He was responsible for safe-guarding the 
sea-passage to North Africa, and he insists that Malta, “‘ that hornets’ nest,’’ could have 
been and should have been smoked out before Rommel advanced into Egypt. Rommel, 
“an incomparable leader of armoured formations,”’ is judged as unduly optimistic and, 
on occasion, pig-headed ; but at the height of his success in Africa he is said to have had 
an almost hypnotic influence over Hitler. 

As is to be expected considerable space is devoted to Italy. Kesselring criticises the 
Allied conduct of the campaign, and also some of his own subordinate commanders. - He 
states that good German divisions were kept idle in the North when they were urgently 
needed to defend the air bases South of Rome. For long Hitler deprived him, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Italy, of the power of decision and he only achieved independence of 
control when the Fiihrer and the O.K.W. had lost interest in the Mediterranean theatre. 

The attempt on Hitler’s life had no repercussions in Italy: no politics were discussed 
and no conspiracy could prosper there, says Kesselring. Among the reasons he gives for 
this happy state of affairs are the ever-present spell of Hitler’s personality and the little 
that was known of his criminal actions. The field-marshal is confident that the conspira- 
tors were inspired by the noblest motives. 

In March, 1945, when Kesselring was summoned to take command in the West, the 
Americans were already across the Rhine. Here comes a candid description of a beaten 
army and air force tottering to final defeat. The situation was hopeless, but at least 
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Kesselring was in favour: after personal talks, the Fiihrer “‘ only rarely went back upon 
his word ” ; with Jodl it was a pleasure to work. 


He considers that the mutual distrust between the Army and the S.S. was bound to prove 
fatal in the end. ‘‘ If anyone wanted to undermine the structure of the armed forces of a 
nation he could no do better than apply the organization, or rather disorganization, 
beloved of Hitler.’’ So the implication seems to be that defeat came from within. 


The Green Howards in Malaya, (1949-1952). By Major J. R. Oldfield. (Gale and 
Polden.) 25s. 


This battalion, during the three years of its active service in Malaya from October, 
1949, to October, 1952, killed or captured a total of 103 Communist terrorists out of a 
grand total of less than 250 liquidated throughout the whole Federation during the same 
period. These figures by themselves might give readers, without personal experience of 
guerrilla warfare, a false impression of great military effort by the occupying Power with 
very little to show for it. Any such misconception will be rectified by reading this book, 
which is a factual narrative, almost in diary form, of the three years’ operations conducted 
by the Green Howards in order to achieve these figures. 


Totting up the score of enemy casualties, though quite a useful yardstick and an 
incentive to healthy inter-unit rivalry, cannot possibly give any true indication either of 
the successful progress of the general campaign or of the efficient hard work of this particu- 
lar unit under most trying conditions. Against small terrorist gangs, lurking in dense 
jungle, an unrelenting offensive by the forces of law and order is the only sound policy. 
Many hours of exhausting jungle patrol may be necessary for every terrorist killed, but in 
the long run this persistent offensive produces results far surpassing the perhaps meagre 
numerical scores. It puts a salutory fear into the hearts of the elusive terrorists, as is 
well illustrated by a captured ‘ pep-talk ’ letter from Communist headquarters to one of 
their waverers, which is published verbatim in this book. 


This unrelenting offensive not only discourages the gangsters themselves but it 
simultaneously puts heart into the civil population, thus encouraging them to refuse any 
longer to shelter or supply the terrorists. Such an offensive by the occupying Power 
depends upon first-class infantry units doing primitive infantry work. For these reasons 
this story of the Green Howards is almost a text-book of anti-guerrilla campaigning. 


In view of recent allegations against the conduct of operations in Kenya this book 
has a certain topical interest also. The Green Howards kept a careful “ score-board ’’ of 
kills and took a legitimate pride in the mounting figures. But one only needs to read each 
incident to see that in no case was there any doubt at all that the casualty was indeed an 
active terrorist, and that honest citizens were never molested. 


The addition of an index would greatly have helped the reader. 


The History of The Duke of Wellington’s Regiment, 1919-1952. Edited by Brigadier 
C. N. Barclay, C.B.E., D.S.O. (William Clowes and Sons.) 15s. 


Written in the year of the 250th anniversary of the Regiment and the rooth of the 
death of the Duke, this history of the Duke of Wellington’s Regiment was published in 
1953, the tooth anniversary of the granting of the Regiment’s title. It is, of course, the 
only Regiment in the British Army bearing the name of an individual not of Royal birth. 


The narrative opens with a brief outline of events leading up to the 1939-45 War and 
a description of the Regiment’s activities between the two wars. There follows a general 
survey of the services of the ‘ Dukes ’ in relation to the phases of the war, after which 
the story of each unit is told separately. This arrangement in the case of a Regiment 11 
of whose battalions served overseas, is an excellent one which might, with advantage, be 
followed in other regimental histories. 
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The splendid story of the 1st Battalion is rightly told in considerable detail. The 
Battalion, serving with the 1st Division, fought in France, Tunisia, and Italy; it was 
particularly distinguished for tenacity and steadiness at Dunkirk and Anzio. The 2nd 
Battalion, stationed in India on the outbreak of war, was less fortunate. It played an 
effective part in the Burma retreat of 1942, returning to operate as Chindits in the 
campaign of March—July, 1944; otherwise, garrison duty in India was its fate. 

Seven Territorial battalions of the ‘ Dukes ’ saw active service, some as artiilery but 
most as infantry. They served in France, 1940, Iceland, Tunisia, Italy, and North- 
West Europe, 1944-1945, with varying fortune but always as staunch representatives of 
their Regiment. Two new battalions, raised in 1940, were soon converted to armour as 
145th and 146th Regiments, R.A.C. The 145th served with distinction in Tunisia and 
Italy while the 146th, stationed in India, provided a squadron for service in Burma and 
Sumatra which gained an enviable reputation. The history of all these units is well 
recorded ; the value of tradition is emphasized throughout. 

A chapter dealing with the aftermath of the war brings the narrative up to the eve 
of the 1st Battalion’s departure for Korea where it was to gain fresh laurels for the ‘ Dukes.’ 
This handsome volume of some 400 pages is well produced ; it is illustrated, provided with 
adequate sketch-maps, an index, and the usual appendices. 


AIR 


Jane’s All the World’s Aircraft, 1953-54. Compiled and edited by Leonard Bridgman. 

(Jane’s All the World’s Aircraft Publishing Company.) 84s. 

Primarily concerned with the progress of aircraft design and development, each 
volume of Jane deals only with current types. But the index to the 1953-54 volume 
contains a reference to every airframe and engine described in the seven previous editions, 
going back to 1945-46. The complete set of volumes, from 1909 to 1954, forms a unique 
record of the world’s aircraft development. 

The 350 pages of text are divided as follows: civil aviation 32; air forces markings 
7; aeroplanes 240; engines 70; airships 3. In addition, the index has nearly 5000 
references ; and the 126 pages of advertisements are nearly as dramatic as the text, in 
their impact upon our interest. 

When France was at her lowest ebb industrially, the late C. G. Grey, in a review of 
Jane, pointed out that it had only 18 pages of airframes and engines : now there are 36. 
The British Commonwealth and U.S.A. have each 105 pages; and U.S.S.R. has nine, 
against about 260 pages for the main N.A.T.O. Powers, showing the developing strength 
of their defensive organization. 

A great book such as this must necessarily close, for incoming information, months 
before the date of publication ; the speed record shown on page 12 is that of a North Ameri- 
can Sabre, which attained 715 m.p.h. Since then the record has been raised, via Hawker 
Hunter, Supermarine Swift, and Douglas Skyray, to 753 m.p.h. A Super-Sabre reached 
757 ™m.p.h. in October, a figure not sufficiently in excess of the Skyray record to count for 
F.A.I. Jane describes all these aircraft and illustrates four out of the five. 

On page 223 there is a picture of the Douglas piloted Skyrocket, which, dropped from 
a Boeing Fortress at 33,000 feet, climbed to 83,235 feet, and exceeded 1,238 m.p.h. The 
F.A.L, height record was broken during the year by an English Electric Canberra powered 
by two Bristol Olympus jet-engines. 

“* The Shape of Wings to Come,’’ to use the intriguing title of the British Association 
lecture by Mr. David Keith-Lucas, is shown by two new pictures: on page v of the 
Addenda, there is a picture of his research-type Sherpa, with pivoted wing-tips replacing 
conventional elevators and ailerons; and the Custer Channel-Wing, on page 221, “‘ will 
allow an aircraft to land vertically under full control.” 

Mr. Leonard Bridgman and his team, named on the second page of the preface, are 


to be congratulated upon this fine volume. 
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1828-1921. By W. E. D. Allen and Paul Muratoff. Medium 8vo. 614 pages. 
(Cambridge University Press, 1953.) 70s. 

LINDSELL’s MILITARY ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. 28th Edition. Revised and 
enlarged. By Colonel H. C. Boyce. Foolscap 4to. 310 pages. (Gale and Polden, 
1953.) 12s. 6d. 

THE MEMOIRS OF FIELD-MARSHAL KESSELRING. By Field-Marshal Kesselring. Demy 
8vo. 319 pages. (William Kimber, 1953.) 25s. Presented by the Publishers. 
(See Review in this JOURNAL.) 

Mixitary History. Introduction to the Study of Military History for Canadian Students. 
By C. P. Stacy. Demy 8vo. 127 pages. (Directorate of Military Training, Ottawa, - 
1953.) Presented by The Director, Historical Section, Department of National Defence. 

THE NEMESIS OF PoWER. The German Army in Politics, 1918-1945. By John W. Wheeler- 
Bennett, C.M.G., O.B.E. Medium 8vo. 829 pages. (Macmillan, 1953.) 50s. 

THE Reason Wuy. By Cecil Woodham-Smith. Medium 8vo. 292 pages. (Constable 
1953.) 15S. Presented by the Publishers. (See Review in this JOURNAL.) 

Str JoHN Moore. By CarolaOman. Medium 8vo. 700 pages. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
1953-) 428. 

STRANGE Company. By Adrian Liddell Hart. Demy 8vo. 211 pages. (George Weiden- 
feld and Nicholson, 1953.) 15s. 


AIR 
Tue Fiyinc Sattor. By André Jubelin. Demy 8vo. 276 pages. (Hurst and Blackett, 
1953.) 16s. 
HEAVEN NExT Stop. By Gunther Bloemertz. Demy 8vo. 189 pages. (William Kimber, 
1953.) 12s. 6d. 
A History oF Fiyinc. By G. H. Gibbs-Smith. Medium 8vo. 304 pages. (Batsford, 
1953.) 21S. 


ET. The Story of a Pioneer. ir Fran ittle, K.B.E., C.B., F.R.S. my 8vo. 
The Story of a Pi By Sir Frank Whittle, K.B.E., C.B., F.R.S. Demy 8 
320 pages. (Frederick Muller, 1953.) 16s. 


*JANE’s ALL THE WoRLD’s AIRCRAFT, 1953-54. Compiled and edited by Leonard Bridgman. 
Foolscap Folio. 352 pages. (Jane’s All the World Aircraft Publishing Co., Ltd., 
1953.) 848. Presented by the Publishers, (See Review in this JouRNAL.) 

On BEING A BirD. By Philip Wills. Demy 8vo. 230 pages. (Parrish, 1953.) 15s. 6d. 

Roya AIR Force, 1939-45. Vol.I. The Fight at Odds. By Denis Richards. Demy 8vo. 
430 pages. (H.M.S.O., 1953.) 13s. 6d. 





CORRIGENDUM 


The sub-title of the book ‘‘ NortH Wrst EUROPE, 1944-45,” in the Additions to the 
Library of the November, 1953, issue should read: “‘ The Achievement of 21st Army 
Group.” 
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